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THE MOOSE—MALE 

This is the largest of the deer family, as well 
“wale most ungainly and awkward. It has none 
of the grace of other deer, but moves its pon- 
derous body (weighing often ten or twelve hun- 
dred weight) with a plunging, reckless gait, 
often, it is said, meeting with mishaps, and 
falling from treading on its own fect. The 
forests of Maine, Northern New York,’ and 
Michigan, are its southern limits. The Elk of 
Europe and Asia (Alce mailchis) is closely allied 
to the Moose, but a distinct species. The animal 
we call Elk should be called the American Stag, 
and the Moose is really the American Elk. The 
form is well shown in the engraving. Very 
high at the withers, and sloping to the tail, the 
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fore legs long and stiff, the head enormous, ears 
large, the nose and upper lip pendulous, the 
horns flat, palmated, ending in numerous tips, 
and very large. The Moose is a semi-arctic and 
semi-aquatic animal, feeds upon water plants, 
moss, and twigs, and remains in winter in what 
are called “yards,” where the snow is kept trod- 
den down. The males are called bulls, and the 
females cows; they are hunted in canoes upon 
the lakes, or on snow shoes, when deep snows 
impede the going of the animal. The flesh and 
hide are both of value, but as a general thing 
the animal is more hunted for sport than for 
profit. They are taken in pit-falls also and by 
nooses, The strength o/ the animal is in pro- 
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portion to its size, and its speed is very consider- 
able. The Moose, as well as its European 
congener, has been repeatedly tanted, and, like 
the rein-deer, made to draw wagons and sledges. 
During the breeding season, however, the males 
become utterly unmanageable and so dangerous 
that their use has to be dispensed with. We 
find no record of the use of emasculated ani- 
mals, but see no reason why they might not be 
made as docile as oxen, while at the same time 
they would be profitable for their meat, as they 
feed on a great variety of coarse herbage, green 
and dry. Domestication would doubtless also 
change their fierce nature. It seems a pity that 
so valuable an animal should become extinct. 
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Peruvian Maize.—We learn from Mr. E. 
G. Squier, that he ordered a supply of the Peruvian 
Maize, (see p. 219, 1866,) as he supposed in abundant time 
for it to arrive early this spring. Up to this time we 
have heard nothing further of it. If it does not come by 
or before the first of May, it will be too late to give it a 
fair trial this year, which we shall very much regret. 





Back Volumes Supplied.—The back volumes 
of the Agriculturist are very valuable. They contain 
information upon every topic connected with rural life, 
out-door and in-door, and the last ten volumes make up 
.a very complete library. Each volume has a full index 
for ready reference to any desired topic. We have on 
hand, and print from stereotype plates as wanted, all the 
numbers and volumes for ten years past, beginning with 
1857—that is, Vol. 16to Vol. 25, inclusive. Any of these 
volumes sent complete (in numbers) at $1.75 ‘each, post- 
paid, (or $1.50 if taken at the office), The volumes 
neatly bound, are supplied for $2 each, or $2.50 if to be 
sent by mail. Any single numbers of the past ten 
years will be supplied, pest-paid, for 15 cents each. 
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April i is called ‘ “fickle, frail and fair,’’—‘“‘ tearful’ 
and ‘“‘ sighing.”’—We talk about April showers and 
May flowers, and about smiling and blushing May, 
as if April were the cold and rainy month in which 
sunshine was the exception and drizzly spring rains 
the rule—and even that rule not to be depended 
upon. Not so. May is the fickle sister, whose 
smiles are capricious, whose promises are frail. 
We usually haye fine dry weather in April, which 
enables us to finish up a great deal of work and gct 
ready for May planting. So it has been this year. 
The spring was very late in March, but the warm 
weather early in April dried the ground, enabled 
farmers to plow, haul manure, and get their spring 
grain in very well. We fear in consequence of so 
fine an April, a cold May, but the long lingering 
of winter gives hope against this. 
must repeat our caution against too early planting 
the main crops of Indian corn, beans and roots, ex- 
cept potatoes, for you will loseseed, by its rotting 
in the ground; or the weeds will get such a start, 
that carrots, parsnips, mangel wurtzels or beets will 
be choked, if they come up, before they can be 
hoed. Sow all such seeds when the ground is dry 
and warm, and not before. 

Take care to cultivate no more land than you can 
do well by, without working yourself to death, or 
overworking either teams or men. This will secure 
thoroughness, and larger profits if not larger crops. 
Make provision for work to fill up all the “spare 
time,”’ so that you will not have any. That is—for 
rainy days, and days when the ground is wet and 
can not be worked. A few roods of carrots or beets, 
for stock, are excellent for this, because they must 
be hand-weeded and thinned out on damp and 
rainy days. Give men and teams always good long 
“noon spells,” but exact promptness to begin 
work, and willingness to stick to it and do it well. 

To “Gentlemen Farmers” ict us say—know how 
to handle every tool, and if you do not now, prac- 
tice ‘on the sly”? until you can show any awkward 
man how he should do his work. You gain much 
by beating a workman at his own trade, and it is 
very easy to do it, if you have a modicum of knack 
and common sense. You may almost always cal- 
culate with certainty, on mind against muscle, with 
a quill or a crowbar. Learn to judge accurately 
and justly of a good day’s or hour’s work, not by 
what you can do yourself, but by what an active, 
thorough man can do, when you are with him. 
Bear down as hard as you please on theshirks ; they 
will wince, but stand it, and perhaps do better. If 
you are unjust to a faithful man, he will be very 
apt to ‘‘ flare up ’’ and quit, as he should, if he can 
not serve you without lowering his own self-respect. 
Elevate your men, by your just dealings with them 
interest in them, and care for their improvement. 
Furnish them reading for Sundays and evenings. 
Give them such papers as this, and such books as 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Annuals, Her- 
bert’s Hints to Horse-keepers, Johnson on Peat, 
the Hop, Flax, Onion or Tobacco culture hand- 
books, ete., ete. point out particular views as ex- 
pressed in other books, which you use as guides 
to practice.—The practice will surely pay. 


Hints About Work. 


What would you give if your land—all of it— 
were now dry enough to plow? Would it not be 
worth $5 an acre to you more this very year and 
every year? Five dollars is ten per cent. interest 
on $50, which it would cost to drain it, grade it, 
and put it in excellent shape—and after all in nine 
cases in ten, $5 would not represent half the profit. 
The article on draining in the Agricultural Annual 
is full of good ideas and suggestions to any one 
who wishes to be thorough in his farming, and this 
is the scason when a man’s needs press upon him 
the consideration of this very important subject. 

Spring Grains.—\t is seldom worth while to sow 
oats, barley or spring wheat, unless it can be done 
during the dry warm spells which we always get, 
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some time in March or we il. This weather some- 
times lingers into May, being broken up more or 
less, and sometimes comes all together, four or five 
weeks of it. If you are caught by cold rains, com- 
ing the last of April or early in May, let the spring 
grains go, and put something else in the land. 
Corn manured in the hill, or, if the soil is fit, roots 
of some kind. This is a general rule, but when the 
rains are early and apparently over before the mid- 
dle of the month, good crops of wheat are occasion- 
ally obtained, and oats may be profitably sown 


| when straw for fodder is the prigcipal desideratum, 





but the early sown always yicld the best grain. 

Root Crops.—See hints given last month in regard 
to roots that will bear early sowing. In field cul- 
ture do not put the drills too close, 20 inches is near 
enough for carrots, and 2 feet for mangels and beets. 
The soil for Paursnips must be deep and well en- 
riched throughout—no shallow culture will do at 
all. They do well in heavy, clayey loam. Sow when 
the ground is warm, in drills, 20 inches to 2 feet 
apart, according to the depth and richness of the 
soil, and the size to which the roots will grow. 
The tops will in a measure correspond, and should 
have space to expand. Delay sowing Rutabagas 
(Swedish turnips) until June. All. these crops 
should be hoed by horse power; and there are 
several horse hoes, well adapted to the purpose. 
Weeding in the drills, and thinning the very young 
plants, must be done by hand, and on rainy days, 
or towards night. On fair days, only when the 
ground is moist. Should the hot sun strike the 
young plants within 12 to 15 hours after the soil 
about them has been disturbed, a great many might 
disappear at once Never let the weeds get a start, 
if you do, adry hot spell in June would almost 
entirely prevent proper weeding, and the crop 
would be lost. Soak beet seed in hot water, keep- 
ing it blood warm 24 hours. 

Corn.—Be in no hurry about planting. There is 
a tendency to err in planting too large varietics, 
and those that need along season. This leads to 
planting too far apart. On soils properly manured 
314 x 31¢ feet is far apart enough for the hills of our 
largest flint corn, and 4 fect each way, right for 
dent corn. The little northern varictics should be 
much closer; sown in drills, 3 fect apart, and stalks 
left 8 inches apart in the drills, very heavy crops 
are often obtained. The roots of corn wander a 
good way, hence on only moderately enriched land 
the plants must stand further apart. Corn rarely 
begins to grow before the middle of June, and if 
well up by the last of this month or the first of 
next, it is well enough. 

Broom Corn.—Use a little manure in the hill, 
planting on a good sward. Limeslaked with brine 
is advisable, harrowed in at the rate of about 20 to 
50 bushels to the acre, if the sod is infested with 
wire orcut worms. Ashes and plaster mixed, in 
the hill, or dropped upon it, is a good applicaticn. 
The culture is, in short, much like corn, except 
more seed is sown. The plant does not do so well 
on stiff soils, and should not be exposed to early 
frosts. The hills should stand 2%¢ feet apart, in 
rows 3 fect apart. Plant before the main crop of 
corn (ist to 15th of this month). 

Flax.—Go through and weed carefully by hand, 
when the plants are 2 to4 inches high, let the weed- 
ers be bare-foot; children are best employed. 

Hemp may be sown any time this month. Use 4 
to 6 pecks of heavy, bright seed, for broad-cast 
sowing. Be thorough in keeping the grass down. 


Cotion.—See articles on culture in this and pre- 
vious numbers. 

Castor Bean.—An article on the cultivation of this 
plant on page 171 will repay perusal. 


Tobacco.—The seed-bed, which, having been well 
prepared in a warm place and rich soil, will be just 
now showing its covering of minute round leaves, 
close to the surface, should be watered with dilute 
liquid manure, from the barn yard, or with guano 
water, very dilute, and any weeds, showing them- 
selves, should be pulled out. Tobacco sowed May 
1st will be a little late, but will do very well to fill 
out after the first planting—as is usually needed. 
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Potatoes.—Sec hints given last month. Late plant- 
ed potatoes often escape rot, but are sometimes 
the worst victims. The newer kinds, as a rule, are 
least affected, but they succumb after a few years. 

Cows.—Consider the advantages of having beets 
or parsnips to feed the cows before the pastures are 
ready for grazing, and make sure of some for next 
year. New milch-cows need succulent food before 
grass comes, but do not hurt the pastures for all 
summer by feeding them off too early in the season. 

Calyes may be let run as soon as they can get a 
“bite” of grass, and being fed regularly besides, 
they will pick up a good part of their living and 
improve fast on skim-milk and a little meal. 

Beeves must not be allowed to fall away in the 
least, but their meal, if anything’, be increased. At 
first, let them have but an hour or two a day at 
grass, making no difference in their feed. Gradu- 
ally increase the grass and decrease the meal. 

Horses and Working Oxen, should have well fitting 
harness and yokes, long noons to feed, and hard 
work every day. Plan to keep them employed or 
they grow soft, and you lose the cost of their keep. 

Sheep.—Shear, without washing, in May, the ear- 
lier the better, if you can give the naked animals 
protection against storms. There is much less risk 
of hurting the sheep, than is incurred by washing 
them. The flock should be thoroughly and carefully 
“tagged,” and the clip may be tub-washed ina 
Doty washing machine, toadvantage. Thus a large 
quantity of excellent manurial liquid is saved for 
the garden, and with merinos, this is quite an object, 
on account of the great amount of yolk, rich in 
potash, Do not change suddenly from hay to grass. 

Soiling.—Sow corn in drills 2 fect to 214 feet 
apart, dropping about 12 kernels to the running 
foot, on well manured sod land, laid flat. This will 
furnish either green fodder for cows in dry weather, 
or it may be cut and cured for winter feed, for 
either of which it will pay better than almost any 
fodder crop. Sow as early as the 15th, and keep 
the ground stirred until the crop shades the ground. 

Birds.—Protect them on every part of the farm. 

Implements.—Be in time about ordering those you 
need, secure strength when that is needed, but 
lightness and durability combined for all hand 
tools. Every farmer needs a good horse rake, of 
which there are several, a good horse hay-fork, (sce 
page 176), and it will pay most farmers to havea 
mowing machine, and a combined mower and 
reaper, such as the ‘‘ Buckeye’? or Allen’s “ Clip- 
per.” The neighbors will be glad to hire it. Don’t 
lend such a tool, nor let it without your own man 
to go with it, even if yow are “ your own man.” 


, 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments, 
—_—_o—— 

The willows and poplars have hung out their 
tassels—like banners of the advancing host, and 
admonish us, that these notes” will reach the 
reader when he is surrounded by early flowers, 
and buds full of promise—hence they must be 
many, and cach one brief, for in this working month 
one has little time to read long stories. 








Orchard and Nursery. 


The utility of heeling-in trees in a cool and shady 
place, will now be appreciated, as planting can be 
continued long after trees in the nursery have 
started to grow. In many cases 

Trees from the nurscry will arrive now, after a 
long detention on the way. When opened they 
may be shriveled and apparently worthless ; if pack- 
ed close and damp, their buds may have pushed out 
long white shoots. If shriveled, bury for a week, 
root and branch. If growth has taken place, cut 
back to a dormant bud; don’t be afraid to use the 
knife freely—you will be glad next autumn. 

Grafting can still be done, except with stone 
fruits, but when vegetation is active, use care. 

Root-grafts.—If not yet set out, should not be 
delayed. Put in rows, 4 feet apart, and 12 inches in 
the row, pressing the soil firmly about them. 





Planting in Orchard. —Many ask about this. 
Cultivate for the orchard. If any crop will leave 
the land cleaner and richer than before, grow it. 
Root-crops are best. Never grow grain, and of all 
things, don’t try so greedy a weed as tobacco. The 
same remark holds as to setting strawberries, and 
other small fruits, between the rows of young trees. 
It may be profitably done, if the trees are not robbed. 


Nursery Trees must be looked to If suckers or 
useless shoots are rubbed off, as soon as they push, 
much future cutting will be avoided. 

Mulching of young trees is to be done before dry 
weather comes on, straw, bog, hay salt, hay, ctc., 
may beused. If nomulch is applied, keep the 
ground mellow by frequent stirring. 

Insects. —“ I shall move upon your works at once,” 
should indicate the character of the warfare. When 
a ‘tent’? is visible, however small the nest, be 
sure that caterpillars are there. Pull it down with 
the fingers, rub it off with a brush, swab it out 
with soft soap,—anything, but let it get large 
enough to do as a correspondent suggests—fire 
blank cartridges at it. The curculio begins its 
work as soon as plums and cherries are large enough 
to sting. Jar the trees, catch the insect on a shect, 
and burn or scald. 

Seedlings of all kinds of trees are to be kept 
weeded and thinned, whenever too crowded. Some 
of the hardicst forest trees, as oaks, need shading 
in their youth. This is especially true of young 
evergreens. A lattice of lath is best. 

<= 
Fruit Garden. 

Planting of all kinds may continue, provided the 
stock can be had in a sufficiently dormant condi- 
tion, with the precautions noticed under orchard. 

Grape Vines are frequently left down until danger 
of frost is over, and put up after the shoots have 
pushed. Great care in handling will be required. 
Vines trained on the arm system should have the 
arm bent in a curve to insure an equal starting of 
the buds. With newly planted vines Iet only one 
cane grow the first year; select the strongest that 
start, and cut off the rest. Put down 

Layers of last year’s wood. Leave the cane un- 
covered in the trench until the buds are well ad- 
vanced, and cover with soil as the growth proceeds. 

Cuttings of the grape, currant, and any others not 
yet planted, should be put in at once, and mulched 
with tan-bark or leaves, 

Currants.—If the sickly appearance of the plants 
shows that the borer has entered them, cut away 
the affected part, if it takes the whole bush, and 
burn. Look out for the worm on the leaves; if it 
appears, dust with the powder of white hellebore 
at once. Mulching is of great benefit to this crop. 


Insects.—Besides those mentioned under orchard, 
the annoying Rose-bug will often prove very de- 
structive to the blossoms of the grape. This fellow 
scems to defy every application, and the only way 
is to shake him off early in the morning, and catch 
on a cloth or in & pan of water. Burn or scald. 

Strawberries. —Plant, if not already done, even if 
it be late. Keep the beds clean. If they are 
mulched, pull up the weeds that force their way 
through. Put ona mulch before the fruit ripens, if 
not already done. Should there be a dry time, 
water, if practicable. Those who have facilities 
for irrigation should provide for this. 

Packages.—If fruit is to be marketed, have bas- 
kets and crates ready and distinctly marked. There 
are so many kinds of baskets now in the market 
that one has a wide range in section. If in doubt 
which to buy, take the advice of your commission 
merchant, as local prejudice has much to do with 
the matter; a style of basket that is approved in 
one market may not take in another. 


_——_e— 


Kitchen Garden. 


The first radishes, cress, or lettuce of one’s own 
garden! No after crop ever seems s0 welcome as 
these first fruits of our spring sowing. Those who 
live in mild climates, or who use glass, may now 
enjoy these. The rest have to wait a little longer. 





Asparagus.—Cut from established beds, taking 
care not to injure the root, nor trample the beds. 
When marketed it is bunched in bundles 6 to & 
inches in diameter, according to the season; have 
the tops even; cut the buts even; tie closely with 
two bass strings, and keep moist to prevent wilting. 
If the beetle appears, or its blackish caterpillar, 
each less than one-half an inch long, cut or burn 
every shoot on which it is found, if it takes the 
whole. It is a serious trouble, and demands severe 
treatment, or the plantation is done for. 

Beans.—Piant when all danger of frost is over, in 
rows 2 fect apart. Early Valentine is the most 
popular early. Mohawk, China and others are 
good. Of pole beans the Lima is most esteemed, 
and needs a warm soil. Plant 5 or 6 around the 
poles, which should be 4 feet apart, and 6 or 8 feet 
high. Press the beans into the soil with the eye 
down. TheCranberry, London Horticultural and 
White Runner are good sorts for snaps or to shell, 
The New Giant Wax Podded, for snaps only, is as 
near perfection as we expect to sec in a bean. 

Beets—The early sowings should be thinned to 
from 4 to 6 inches, according to the distance be- 
tween rows. Sow carly sorts, if not already done, 

Cabbage and its varieties, Braccoli, Brussels 
Sprouts, Cauliflower and Kohlrabi, all need nearly 
the same treatment when young. Sow in a well 
prepared secd-bed in rows 6 inches apart. As soon 
as up, dust with air-slacked lime, to keep off the 
fly; thin if the plants become too much crowded, 
Keep those from cold-frames well hoed. The hoe- 
fork is excellent for this work. Kohlrabi is not so 
readily transplanted as the others, and it is better 
to sow the seed, when the crop is to stand, in rows 
18 inches apart, and then thin to 8 or 10 inches. 
For early cabbages, Wakeficld and Early York; 
medium, the Winningstadt, especially for poor soils; 
later, any of the Drumbeads, and for family use 
the Savoys, though small, the best of all cabbages. 

Carrots.—Treat the same as beets, but they need 
closer attention as to weeding, which should be 
done very early. Early Horn and Long Orange. 

Celery.—Sow as directed last month; loosen the 
soil between the rows as soon as up, and pull weeds 
as soon as they appear. The same treatment is 
followed with Celeriac, or Turnip-rooted Celery. 

Cress or Peppergrass.—Sow every 8 or 10 days. 

Corn.—The time to plant is governed by locality. 
Darling’s Early is one of the carliest, but not so 
good as many others, of which cach locality has its 
favorite sort. In gardens, rows 4 feet apart, or 
more, for the tall sorts, are better than hills. 

Cucumbers.—Plants started under glass may be 
put out as soon as the weather is warm. In most 
localities, it is soon enough to start seeds on sods. 
Plant in manured hills when the soil is warm, and 
use plenty of sced. Leave the main crop for pickles 
until next month. Early Russian and Cluster, ear- 
liest. White Spine the best for family or market. 

Fog Plants.—Transplant when large enough to 
another hot-bed, or pot and keep under glass. Do 
not put out of doors until settled warm weather. 

Herbs, sow. See article on page 182. 

Ieeks.—Sow, if not done. Weed as soon as up. 

Lettuce.—The crop from wintered plants will now 
be ready for use or sale. Sow seeds for succession. 
Transplant when large enough 1 foot apart each way. 

Martynia.—Sow when the soil gets well warmed. 

Melons.—T reat in all respects like cucumbers, 

Mustard.—Sow for salad or greens every 10 days. 

Nasturtium.—When the soil is warm sow, and pro- 
vide brush or other support for them to climb upon. 

Okra.—Sow where it is to grow. Very tender, 
and is best left until June. Dwarf is best. 

Onions.—See last month. Loosen the soil be- 
tween the rows ; keep clear of weeds from the start. 

Parsley.—Sow in open ground. See last month. 

Peas.—Put brush to the tall sorts, before they fall 
over. Earth up in hoecing. Sow late sorts. 

Peppers or Capsicums in all respects like egg plants. 

Potatoes.—Hoe as soon as up. Finish planting. 

Radishes.—A constant supply will require sow- 
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ings at intervals of 10 days or 2 wecks. If insects 
trouble, sift on air slaked lime as soon as up. 
Rhubarb.—Do not remove the leaves from plants 
set last fallor this spring. Older plants will now 
giveacrop. Remove the leaves with a slight side- 
wise pull—neyer cut. Remove flowcr stalks. 
Salsify or Oyster Plant is grown the same as carrots. 
Spinach.—Sow as directed last month. Hoe and 
thin. New Zealand Spinach, valuable during the 
hot months, is a branching plant, and quite different 
from true spinach. Sow, and when large enough 
transplant to 3 feet each way in rich soil. 
Sweet Totatoes.—See articles in this and April Nos. 
Squashes.—The early sorts are managed the same 
as cucumbers. Out of door planting of late sorts 
must not be done toosoon. Have the soil thorough- 
Summer Crook-neck is best early.— 
Boston Marrow, Turban, Yokohama and Hub- 
hard are all fine late. See Basket, page 169. 
Tomatoes. —Trai-jlant when danger of frost is 
over, 3 to 4 feet apart, according to richness of soil. 
In small gardens it conduces to neatness, and per- 
haps productivenes, to train the plants to some 
kind of trellis; on the large scale it will not pay. 
Turnips.—Sow, and sift lime over young plants. 
Winter Cherry.—This is called Strawberry Tomato. 
Excelient for preserves. Grown same as tomatoes. 
General Management.—As soon as seeds germinate 
and the rows are visible, break the surface of the 
soil with a light scuffle hoe. Use the rake among 
recently set plants in preference to the hoe. A 
frequent raking, to destroy weeds as soon as they 
start from the seed, will save much hard work. 
Never leta weed gotoseed. Havea handy, but out 
of sight, place to deposit rubbish—or rather two 
places: A pit for decomposable matter, weeds, with- 
out seeds, and all green stuff, and a heap for brush 
sticks, and old weeds—everything that can be con- 
verted into ashes. <A deal of fertilizing matter will 
be ready next spring if everything is carefully saved. 
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Flower Garden and Lawn. 

Greater success usually attend the planting of 

Lvergreens this month than in any other, and 
and screens, hedges and single trees will be largely 
planted. It seems trite to repeat so often, that 
suceess depends upon not allowing the roots to 
dry—yet we do it with emphasis. Get trees from 
the nearest ayailable nursery; if near enough, go 
for them, get them dug, bring them home and plant 
them out on the same day—all the better if it is a 
damp one. If packed, great care must be taken 
of the roots. Plenty of damp moss must be used; 
some nurserymen claim that a ball of clay is best 
to preserve the roots. For the success of the rarer 
kinds, see our Horticultural Annual. Those useful, 
cheap, and to be had everywhere, the trees ‘for 
the million,’ as the cant term is—are Norway 
Spruce, Arbor Vite, Hemlock, Red Cedar, White 
Pine, Austrian Pine, and Scotch Pine. The first 
four are useful for hedges and screens, as well 
as to plant singly. The Norway, is the one tree 
for all purposes, whether for beauty, hardiness, 
ease of removal, or rapidity of growth. Hemlock, 
more graceful, but rather less easy to manage. Red 
Cedar, a rather slow grower, but fine for screens. 
Sce article in April, page 134. For low hedges, 2 to 
3 feet apart is the proper distance for cither. Never 
trim off the lower branches of an evergreen, they 
may be cut back at the sides or top, like any other 
trees. The pines are esteemed in the order in which 
we have named them. Price varics with the size. 
50 cents each for trees for planting singly, down to 
10 and 5 cents each, for smali hedge plants. As 
these trees retain their leaves during winter, they 
convey an impression of hardiness that leads to 
their neglect. Cultivate near a hedge, or screen, as 
carefully as if it were a row of cabbages, and they 
will be much less slow, than they have the credit 
of being. When plants are well established, give 
an annual dressing of good compost, with a plenty 
of vegetable matter in it. 

Deciduous Trces.—In cooler localities most orna- 
mental, may still be set, as may 
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Flowering Shrubs.—We are sometimes asked to 
make selections of them, but when we do so, the 
list is so long, that we are afraid to publish it. Any 
thing that bears flowers, is better than no shrub. 
See page 184 for several white flowering ones. 

Edgings.—Box should have been set last month. 
Thrift, Ivy, Stone-crop, and various others are used. 

Annuals.—Sow hardy sorts at once, and tender 
ones near the end of the month. Set out those 
started under glass as soon as the weather is set- 
tled. Have a plenty of Asters andstandard things, 
and don’t rely upon novelties, but just try a few. 

Perennials.—Have a seed bed for these, and weed 
and thin carefully. Sow seeds of those coming in 
bloom as soon as ripe. Transplant seedlings. 

BLulbs.—Gladioluses, Japan Lilies, Tigridias, and 
others may be planted in warm rich soil. 

Tuberoses.—Better buy bulbs that have been start- 
ed in the green-house, as they flower before frost. 
Give arich, warm place to secure early flowers. 

Climbers.—Plant seeds of Sweet Pea, Cypress 
Vine, (first scalding, ) Canary-bird flower, ete., and 
get Cobwa, Maurandia, Lophosperum, and ‘ Ger- 
man Ivy,’ (Senecio,) from the florists. Use these 
to hide unsightly fences and other objects. 

Dahlias.—Set the roots in a spent hot bed and 
cover with soil, and when the buds have started di- 
vide so as to have a piece of root to each bud. 
Those who have no glass can set the roots in a 
warm exposure, and cover with a mat at night. 

Lawns.—Mow as soon as the grass is long enough. 

toot up any coarse weeds. Roll frequently. 

Roses will soon be attacked by their enemies. 
Hand picking will do a good deal, and whale-oil 
soap for the slugs. No help forthe rose bug but to 
shake him off, catch or kill. Turn potted roses 
into the border. 

Bedding Plants are generally put out too soon. 
They are mostly tender, and should not be exposed 
to cold nights. 
niums, Gozanias, etc., may be used in abundance. 

a 
Green and Hot-Houses, 

Judgment must be exercised in bringing out 
plants, and sudden changes avoided. Those pots 
that are not plunged should be sheltered from 
strong winds, and Camellias and the like shaded in 
part. A layer of coal ashes, upon which to place 
the pots, will prevent worms from getting in. Let 
the plants remaining in the house be shaded as 
needed. Bring out those things that have been 
wintered in the cellar and place in the borders. 

Cactuses are splendid for verandahs, and for turn- 
ing into the border, where they make a grand show. 

Fuchsias, when planted out, need partial shade 
and to be well staked. A few specimens should be 
grown tall for out of door flowering. 

Lantanas do not show half their beauty when 
grown as bedding plants. When trained as small 
trees nothing can be finer in the garden. 

Cuttings of shrubs grown from green wood are to 
be made, as soon as the growth gets a little firm, to 
replace those overgrown from being put out. 

= 
Cold Grapery. 

The vines, if not already started, should be put 
up as noticed last month. Warmth and moisture 
being under the control of the cultivator, the start- 
ing may be hastened or retarded. When growth 
has commenced, the temperature of the house may 
reach 85° at mid-day. Use the syringe to preserve 
a proper moisture in the air. Select the strongest 
shoots for fruiting, and rub out the rest. 

—_—_——— 
Apiary in May.—Prepared by M. Quinby. 

The readers of the American Agriculturist are 
scattered over so wide a range of country, that it 
will not be expected, that remarks applying to any 
one section, will serve for all. Bee keepers report 
the average quantity of honey on hand this year, 
compared with last, is not more than one pound in 
ten or twenty. Last year, all throughout the period 
of fruit blossoms, the weather was cold and windy, 
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and very unfavorable for the production of honey. 
Very many of the best stocks starved outright, 
from the Ist to the middle of June. Should the 
weather prove similar this year, ten times the 
number wiil starve, or need feeding. But the 
chances are that this year will be much better. A 
close watch must be kept continually of weather, 
bees, and honey. See directions in ‘‘ Apiary”? here- 
tofore in regard to feeding. Feeding bees moder- 
ately at this season, just before, and immediately 
after fruit blossoms, isa good investment, although 
it may not be needed to prevent starving. The 
best brown sugar made into asyrup is probably 
the best and cheapest material for the present time. 
It will not be seented by robbers as readily as 
honey. Swarms, in some places, very much favor- 
ed, may issue the last of this month. Italians are 
quite apt toswarm before they are expected to. 
Hives should be in order to receive them. As not 
over three or four swarms in a thousand will leave 
for the woods, without first clustering, it is not 
strange that many persons think they have com- 
pelled them to do, with tin kettle music, just whst 
they would have instinctively done, without inter- 
ference. Make no noise to quiet the swarms. 
When they leave, after clustering, it is often owing 
to bad management,—as allowing them to hang 
clustered too long, not getting a/7 the bees to enter 
the hive, raising the hive too high from the bottom, 
leaving it in the hot sun, smell of new paint, ete. 

Bees that swarm out naturally are quite as apt to 
divide nearly right as when artificial swarms are 
made. Yet, with the movable comb-frames, the 
divided colonies are so readily made equal, that 1 
recommend artificial swarms whenever the master 
has the requisite skill to provide queens properly. 
A weak colony can be strengthened by giving it a 
comb or two well filled with sealed brood. After 
they have hatched, if not strong enough, give 
another. Strong stocks only pay. Artificial swarms 
are readily made as follows: First, have a queen 
ready; then be sure that vour stock can spare a 
good swarm, and that the bees are getting honey. 
Operate in the middle of the day. Lift out combs 
till you find the one with the queen upon it, and 
put that, with the bees that adhere to it, into the 
new hive. Set it on the old stand, and the old hive 
on a new stand, at Icast 20 feet distant. All the 
old bees willadhere to the old place. The old hive 
will be nearly destitute of honey gatherers for a 
few days, but nurses enough will be left to mature 
the brood, and they will accept a mature queen two 
days after the removal, and in three or four weeks 
will be strong enough to divide again, having 
gained a good swarm by having a laying queen so 
soon after the old one was gone. Ifsurplus honey 
is an object, instead of an increase of stocks, both 
old and young arein the best condition to produce 
it. Strong colonies are not destroyed by worms. 
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Carrying or Sending Money 
Abroad.—Nearly all of the payments of money be- 
tween distant points in onr own country and between 
this and foreign countries, are made by a system of ex- 
changes. One western man sends wheat, pork, etc., to 
New York, and makesa draft upon it. Another buys 
goods in New York, and sendsa draft for the pay. These 
drafts are exchanged or balanced by banks and bankers 
at the two points, and only money enough is sent either 
way to pay, from time totime, the difference between the 
aggregate amounts of the drafts or indebtedness. So 
with our foreign trade; we send abroad cotton, grain, 
etc., and buy manufactured articles and other things, and 
only gold enough goes across the ocean to balance ac- 
counts.—A person going abroad does not want to carry 
all the money he may need there. He therefore buysa 
‘* Draft’ on London or Paris, which is cashed on presen- 
tation and identification ; or he deposits the money here, 
and takes a ‘Letter of Credit’? for $250 in gold or any 
higher sum, and then draws the money as he needs it; or 
he buys ‘‘ Circular Notes,”* of $25 to $100 each, which are 
good at almost any point. Messrs. Duncan, Sherman & 
Co. have “‘ correspondents *’ or agencies in more than 300 
different cities or towns in Europe and elsewhere in for- 
eign countries, any one of whom will cash their Circular 
Notes or Letters of Credit. We found these very conve- 
nient when abroad, as we obtained any sum at any 
point by calling at their agency, and received it in the 
currency of the country we happened to he in. Their 
business card will be found in our advertising columns. 
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Just Published. 
A NEW WORK ON APPLES. 


AMERICAN POMOLOGY. 


APPLES. 
By Doct. JOHN A. WARDER, 


PRESIDENT OHIO POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY ; VICE-PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, ETC. 
293 Illustrations. 


To pomologists a work by Dr. Warder will need no 
commendation. Though a citizen of Ohio, he is so sure 
to be at any pomological gathering, be it East or West, 
that the whole country claims him, and if any one has a 
right to entitle his work American Pomology it is certain- 
ly Dr. Warder. The present is the first instalment of a 
work intended to cover the whole ground. In it the 
author has attempted the difficult task of bringing apples 
into something like order. 

This volume has about 750 pages, the first 375 of which 
are devoted to the discussion of the general subjects of 
propagation, nursery culture, selection and planting, cul- 
tivation of orchards, care of fruit, insects, and the like; 
the remainder is occupied with descriptions of apples. 
With the richness of material at hand, the trouble was to 
decide what to leave out. It will be found that while the 
old and standard varieties are not neglected, the new and 
promising sorts, especially those of the South and West, 
have prominence. A list of selections for different lo- 
calities by eminent orchardists is a valuable portion of 
the volume, while the Analytical Index or Catalogue 
Raisonné,as the French would say, is the most extended 
American fruit list ever published, and gives evidence of 
a fearful amount of labor. 

This differs from any fruit book heretofore published in 
this country, in its complete classification of apples. The 
author gives the principal European systems and mod- 
estly puts forth his own to be tested by practice. He di- 
vides apples into four classes, according to their forms. 
Each of these classes is sub-divided by other obvious 
characters, and it would seem that any apple described in 
the book might be easily identified. We trust that this 
will prove a great help to the pomologist. 

Fruit-growers will welcome this book as a valuable and 
long-wished for addition to pomological literature, and it 
will be found equally useful to the novice and the experi- 





enced orchardist. The work has 293 illustrations, is 
printed on good paper and well bound. 


SENT POST-PAID, 
NEW YORK: 


ORANCE JUDD & CO.. 41 Park Row. 
GARDENING FOR PROFIT; 


In the Market and Family Garden. 
By PETER HENDERSON. 


A new, finely illustrated work on Market and Family 
Gardening, and the first ever prepared by a Market Gar- 
dener in this country. The author is well known, and he 
here records his successful experience of eighteen years. 

The Louisville (Ky.) Journal says of this work: 

‘We know of no manual on any subject that surpasses 
this. Every part of it displays the hand of a man thor- 
oughly at home with his subject; it is full of sound, ex- 
cellent sense, expressed in clear and concise language. 
We say a great deal when we say that Mr. Henderson is 
as complete as a writer on gardening as he is a practi- 
tioner in his gentle but laborious art.” 

Hon. Horace Greeley thus speaks of this book in the 
New York Tribune: 

READING FOR BOYS. 

“This work would probably not be selected by 
most boys as the book for their money, wherein they 
wonld evince their usual greenness. There are marvels 
of transformation and rapid production recorded there- 
in, which might well shame the dull fancy of the 
author of Aladdinorof Kaloolah, To know that 
a few rods of good land may well employ and will surely 
reward the constant labor of a stout man—that there are 
choice gold-fields all around us for those that inow how to 
dig—that $1,000 may be wisely and profitably expended 
in draining, subsoiling, fertilizing, and deeply pulverizing 
a single acre—that he who would get rich by gardening 
must pile on manures by the hundreds of tons—that great 
crops always pay; half crops never—such are a few of the 
important truths succintly set forth and tersely enforced 
in Mr. Henderson’s little volume. There is no theory 
about it—one who has made himself rich by market-gar- 
dening, plainly tells our young men how they can get 
rich as easily as he did, and without wandering to 
California or Montana for it either.” 


SENT POST-PAID PRICE, $1.50. 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


PRICE $3.00. 


THE AMERICAN 
HORTICULTURAL ANNUAL for 1867. 


A YEAR Book FOR THE GARDENER, Tar Frurr GROWER, 
AND THE AMATEUR, 


It is a beautifully illustrated volume of 168 pages. It 
contains an Almanac and Calendar for each month, giv- 
ing hints for work in the various departments, with use- 
ful tables, and an article on Growing Grape Vines from 
cuttings, by William Patrick; How Horseradish is Grown 
for Market, by P. Henderson ; Home Decorations, by A. 
Bridgeman ; The New Apples of 1866, by Dr. J. A. War- 
der; New or Noteworthy Pears, by P. Barry; Small Fruits 
in 1866, by A. 8S. Fuller; Rarer Valuable Evergreens, by 
T. Meehan, with valuable contributions by other writers. 

‘* AMERICAN HORTICURAL ANNUAL FOR 1867. In the 
preparation of this Anmrual, some of the most distinguish- 
ed florists, pomologists, and viticulturists in the United 
States have assisted. The, merits of the new. pears, <a 
ples, grapes, and other fruits, large and small, are ably 
discussed; the best modes of propagsiion présented, as 
also the latest and most beautiful flowers introduced into 
this country. Hints are given on ornamental gardening ; 
a calendar of operations and a variety of other informa- 
tion useful to professional and amateur horticulturists. 
The work is beautifully illustrated, and in its details and 
arrangement shows abundant evidence of careful super- 
vision and judicious taste.”"—JERsEY City DaiLy TiMEs. 
Sent Post-paid. Price, fancy’paper covers, ,50; cloth, ,'7%5. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row, N. ¥. 


THE AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURAL ANNUAL for 1867. 


A companion volume to the Horticultural Annual, and 
containing, besides an Almanac with hints about work 
for each month, an Essay on Draining, by Col. Geo. E. 
Waring, jr. ; articles on the Culture of Sorghum, by Wm. 
Clough ; Some of the Newest and Best Potatoes, by Wm. 
8. Carpenter; How to Train a Horse, by S. F. Headley ; 
Essential Features of a Good Barn, with Plan, by Dr. F. 
M. Hexamer; Recent Scientific Progress in Agriculture, 
by Prof. S. W. Johnson, of Yale College; The Culture of 
Wheat, by Joseph Harris, and other valuable essays upon 
subjects of interest to agriculturists. Finely Illustrated. 

‘* THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ANNUAL FOR 1867 is 
an exceedingly neat synopsis, or miniature cyclopedia, of 
the most important principles which underlie and the 
newest truths that have advanced the business of Farm- 
ing. There are hundreds of short articles, including 
brief reminders of the work proper to each month, which 
of themselves are worth the half-dollar charged for the 
whole. Col. Waring’s treatise on draining is a model of 
lucid exposition, and the abundant illustrations of this as 
of the other essays are admirably executed. Messrs. Judd 
& Co. are making their establishment a general blessing 
by the issue of such works as this, in counteraction of the 
current tendency to brokerage, kite-flying, and gold-gam- 
bling ; and we hope they may reap a rich reward. Half a 
million copies of these two little works, placed in the 





hands of our country’s boys, would save thousands of 
them from prison and poor-house, and add millions to the 
National wealth.”—N. Y. Trrune. ; 


Sent Post-paid. Price, fancy paper covers, ,50; cloth, ,%. 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


GRAPE CULTURIST. 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
By ANDREW 8S. FULLER. 

Mr. Faller’s work met the general want of a plain 
and practical treatise on grape culture. As it was 
based upon established principles, it at once took 
rank as a standard work. Most of the treatises that 
nave appeared since are nothing more than Fuller 
modified and diluted. When the structure and mode 
of growth of the vine is once understood, all sys- 
tems of training become plain, and one may be followed 
as readily as another. Mr. Fuller gives this knowledge 
of the vine most clearly, and illustrates it so plainly that 
no one can fail to understand it, and for this reason his 
book has become remarkably popular, and has not been, 
nor is it likely to be superseded by any other work on the 
same subject. The teachings of the work are all from 
actual practice, and the illustrations are mainly from grow- 
ing vines. To bring this work up to the times in 
respect to varieties, a considerable portion of the mat- 
ter has been re-written. An additional list of varie- 
ties, including synonyms, has been given, and important 
additions have been made all through the volume. Garden 
culture is treated as well as that of the vineyard, and the 
book is equally adapted to the owner of a single vine, or 
the one who has thousands of vines. Well illustrated. 

SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.50. 

ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
41 Park Row, New-York. 


New Book of Flowers. 
By JoserH Breck, Practical Horticulturist 
Beautifully Illustrated. 

This work, while preserving scientific accuracy, is written 
in a familiar style, and with the enthusiasm of a life-long 
lover of flowers. Its teachings are eminently practical, and 
cover all branches of out of door gardening. 

Bulbs, 

The cultivation of bulbs, whether in-doors or in the 
open ground, is clearly described, and such instructions 
are given as will insure success with these favorite plants, 

Annuals. 

All the finer annuals are described, and the peculiar 

treatment necessary for each given in fall. 
Herbaceous Perennials. 

This justly favorite class of plants is given here more 
at length than in any work with which we are acquainted, 
Bedding Plants. 

The treatment of the popular kinds of bedding plants 
is given, together with that of Dahlias, Chrysanthemums 
and such as usually fall under the head of florist’s flowers. 

Flowering Shrubs, 

A separate section is devoted to the hardy flowering 

shrubs, including a very full chapter upon the 
Rose, 

We have no work which is so safe a guide to the novice 
in gardening, or that imparts the necessary information 
in a style so free from technicalities. Not the least 
interesting part of the work is the author's personal ex- 
perience, as he tells not only how he succeeded, but the 
mistakes he committed. Thus far it is 


“The Book of Flowers.” 


SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, &..75 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
41 Park Row, New-York. 
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BOOKS FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS. 


{For sale at the office of the Agriculturist, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. ¢@™ All 
these are included in Our Premiums, Nos. 63 to 75, above. 









Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture .............. an decir $1 50 
Allen's (R. L.) American Farm Book...............2+-++ 50 
American Agricultural Annual, 1867, paper, 50c.; cloth 13 
Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals......... ........++ ) 
American Horticultural Annual, 1867, paper, 50c.; cluth ri) 
American Bird Fancier.......... b senes Socoeccosedeccese 30 
American Rose Culturist........... oeeg 30 
American Weeds and Useful Plants......... - 1%6 
Architecture, by Cummings & Miller........... -- 1000 
Barry’s Fruit Garden..........--ccccsssesrseee ico ae 
Bement’s Poulterer’s Companion........ Sistodiedectes 2 00 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier........60.ees0. eee vesauseanads 80 
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Breck’s New Book of Flowers.. 
Buist’s Flower Garden Director. 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener. 
Burr’s Vegetables of America. 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower's Guid 
Cobbett' 8 American Gardener.. 
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SE TR. cnncn cosbncbencthon thorns sneceseses® 
Dadd's Modern Horse Doctor...............ceseeseeees ae | 
Dadd's (Geo. H.) American Cattle Doctor...........+++ 1 
EE cca. coc eiecnrceeaeennen eb eneontes> 125 
Dog and Gun (Hooper’s).......... paper, S30c....cloth. 60 
Dowsing Ss COURETY MOuses.... .......cccccccesccescccccece : 4 
5 


Downing'’s Landscape Garde ning (new ae 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America . ° 
Downing's Rural Essays cicbieharcsieeeaceeees ape cis a 

Eastwoou on Cranberr i 75 








Ellictt’s Western Fruit Grower's BD ccncsancses 150 
is tes ab Gk an chuas nn paunsabereedes>s ae ae 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture. . eéamicnson OE | 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming........ . 250 
French’s Farm Drainage............00--+00000 150 


Fuller’s Grape Culturist, (Revised Edition): 
Fuller’s Strawberry Culturist 
Gardening for Pro t, Lk Peter Henderson 





































50 
20 
50 
Gray's How Plants Grow................... 23 
Gray's Manual of Botany and Lessons in one 00 
yuenon on Milch Cows.......... 3 75 
arris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, plain 4.00, coi’d 5 00 
Harris’ is’ Rural Annual. Bound, 8 Nos., in as Vols, Each 150 
erbert’s Hints to Horsekcepers........0....esseeeeeeeee 1% 
ee SS rere 40 
usmann’s Grapes and Wine 1530 
Johnston's Agr ricultural Che mistry.. 175 
Johnston's Elements of Agricultural C ee sbeeeaue 150 
éhnson's (Prof. S. W.) Essays on Manures.. osioknne. ae 
Langstroth on Honey Bee..............cscee--seceecsceces 2 00 
Leuchar’s How to Build Hoi: HOUSES. .0..000000000 1 50 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor.. pines "350 
Mayhew’'s Illustrated Horse Management iets 8 50 
Mayhew’'s Practical Bookkeeping for Farmers 90 
Blanks for 0. do. 1 
Miles on the Horse's Foot 
My Farm of Edgewood.. a 


My Viney ard at Lakeview. 
Norton's Scientific Agriculture 
Onion Culture........ 
Our Farm of Four Acres (bound) 60c........... paper. 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture 

aa and Its Uses, by Prof. 8. W. Johnson 
< 
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Pedder" 's TARE MEOSOPEL......0..ccccccccccccces sce: 
uinby’s Mysteries of —~ Keeping (NEW) 
ndall’s Sheep Husbandry..............+++ 
Randall's Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden...............-- cssesees 
Richardson on the Dog, paper 30c.. 
Rural Annual, by Joseph —y'- (hinnmotebhingnisn. wesoue 
aunders’ Domestic Poultry (NEw), paper, 40c., bound 
Schenck’s Gardener's Text Book...........2-seeeeeseees 
Scribner’s Ready Reckoner.. 
Skillful Housewife a 
Stewart's (John) Stable Boo 
Thompson's Food of Animals 
Tobacco Culture......... 
Todd's (8. E.) Y | Farme 
Warder’s Hedges and Ever 



















anual 
reens..... 


Watson's American Home Garden.... 

Woodward's Country HOMeS. .........ecceeseeeeeeeeercee 50 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse............++-eeeeeeee 50 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle.............-0eeeeeeeeeeeees 50 
VYouatt on the Hog........ccce--cscccccccscvcccccccccceess 1 00 
Youatt on Sheep.. ...........scccccccecceccccccsccsccecsce 1 00 
Youmans’ Houseliold Science..... ceuee>eeeeam Re 


Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
—_——— 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month, ending 
April 15, 1867, and also for the same month last year: 
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1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 

RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
26 days thism’th154,000 159,000 141,000 3,800 by 000 51,000 
22 days /astim'th111,000 94,000 139,000 15,000 47,500 76,000 
SALES. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
26 daysthis month, 278,000 1,040,000 2,914,000 596,000 709,000 
22 days last month, 164,500 1, 565, 000 236,000 516,000 928,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 





Recxiprs. Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
26 days 1867....154.000 159,000 141,000 3,800 54,000 51,000 
24 days 1866. ...167,500 9,800 58,000 4,100 134,000 117,000 
SALEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. 
26 days 1867...... 278,000 1,040,000 2,914,000 596,000 709,000 
24 days 1866...... 218,500 399,000 1,418,000 137,000 874,000 
3. Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to April 15: 

Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Oats. Barley. 
1,981,639 127,282 78,535 753,520 

824,243 125; 263 ey ss 
129,749 lil =—-:24,302 oe 





Gold has fluctuated considerably during the month. 
The extremes have been 1325g and 138%. The warlike 
news from Europe has been the main cause of the rise. 
The latest advices thence have been of a more pacific 
tenor, arid the drift of gold has been downward. The 
price on Monday, the 15th of April, was 135....Bread- 
stuffs have been in much more demand, for home use, 
shipment, and on speculative account, and, with light 
receipts, prices have favored sellers decidedly. The most 
active foreign call has been for corn, which has been 
quite excited and variable through the month. The mill- 
ing demand has been good at buoyant rates. Rye has 
advanced materially. Barley has been almost out of sea- 
son. There have been considerable arrivals of flour and 
wheat from California during the month, which have met 
with a more ready market at more remunerative prices. 
Our millers have about overcome their prejudices against 
California wheat, and are buying quite freely at the high- 
est ruling prices.....There has been a fair degree of ac- 
tivity in provisions, at, however, irregular prices, most 
articles in the line closing heavily....Cotton has been 





decidedly depressed, by liberal recetpts, and adverse 
foreign news. The demand for it has been quite mod- 
erate.... Wool has been rather lightly dealt in at the im- 
proved prices noticed in our last....In other agricultural 
products business has been restricted, and prices have 
been unsettled. 

CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICEs, 





March 15. April 15. 
PRICE OF GOLD .............- 134% 13: 
FLour—Super to Extra State 4 2 = 4 $1025 @13 60 
Super to Extra Southern,... @16 1200 @17 75 
Extra Western.......... 10 00 @16 3 1160 @18 75 
Extra Genesee... 1200 @1450 1365 @15 %5 
Superfine W estern.. 865 @1015 1025 @Iil 45 
Rye [res pnb bawaesosneoueens 680 @3800 79 @8% 
Corn Mr 4% @550 56235 @ 625 
WaHeEa T—All Kinds of White. 290 @32 810 @34 
All kinds of Redand Amber. 200 @310 235 @335 
CORN —TEUOW .000.0000c0ccce0 111 @114 12 @1R 
ide Sigksisaulesissesie 113 @115 129 @131 
OaTs—Western ............... 62 @ 69 2 @ % 
Btat)...cccce.scccce hceabone oe 1B 3 @ 4% 
EES ER ee 120 @1 35 150 @163 
EEE 8 @ 1 25 80 @ 1 22 
Hay—Dale # 160% poocee . 145 @185 150 @190 
VOOBE.. ccccccccessccccccccococce 150 @195 155 @1% 
BTRAW, B 100 B.....cccccesccces 120 @160 115 @135 
Corron—Middlings, 30 @ 31% 7 @ BY 
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Hops—Crop of 1866, # D.. 3 @ @ 

FreaTuErs—Live Geese, # B. 3 @ 9 3 @ 8 
Serp—Clover,# PD .. 
Timothy, # bushel... 
Flax, # bushel....... wae 
SuGar—Brown, ® D.......... 
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MOLASSES, Cuba, gl i 57 
CoFFEE—Itio,(Gold pric Oe) 1xX@ 19 16 @ 19% 
TOBACCO, rns 08. Hb. 44@ 22 44@ 22 
Seed Leaf, # D 8 @ 6 8 @ 6 
WooLt—Do mestic Fleece, #D. 40 @ 4 @ % 
Domertio, pulled, # ........ 30 @ 30 @ 
California. unwashed,. on 2 @ 2 @ 42 
oN | ea 1xXx@ 11% 1k@ 11% 
Om CakE—# ton.. ..--. 53 50 @55 00 4800 @52 00 
20RK—Mess, # barrel........ 1400 @2250 2200 @23 95 
>rime, # MEME. 5. ptaseens cs 170 @1800 1900 aH 23 
BEEF—Plain mess...........-- 1200 @1800 1200 @18 00 
LARD, in barrels, # B......... 12 @ 13% Ka 13% 
3UTTER—W estern, # D.. - 122 @ 8 11 @ 2% 
State, ea 23 @ 45 20 @ 40 
CHEESE.. 10 @_ 20 10 @_ 18 
BEANS—#® bus! hel. 275 @350 22% @30 
>eAS—Canada. # bushel. 140 @150 135 @140 
EGGs—Fresh, ag 2% @ 2 23 @ 2% 
-OULTRY—-Fowls, # D.. 17 @ 22 18 @ 22 
ra 20 @ 2 24 @ 2% 
PorTaTors—Mercers, # bbl. 800 @823 850 @8%5 
Peach Blows, # barrel. .... 22 @37 27 @300 
PoraTors—Buckeye, # bbi.? 2 @2%3 200 @ 250 
APPLES—® barrel. --- 350 @750 850 @750 
CRANBERRIES, # barrel...... 17 00 @r 00 1200 @20 00 


New York Live Stock Markets.— 
The supply during the past four weeks has been fair 
for the season, as is shown in the following table: 














WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
March 19 psesesebhesnoseon 5,365 5 1,005 11,559 14,233 
5,040 89 906 13.810 14,350 
5 93 1,216 17,023 14,669 
79 1,604 10,937 16,158 
Total in four Weeks. . 19,035 836 64,731 «53,329 «59,410 
Average per Week...... 4,759 gt 1,183 13,332 14,852 
do. do. last Month.... 5,096 76 625 14,211 14,950 
do. do. prev's Month. 4,737 62 510-19, 75 11,345 
Average per Week, —_ 748 94 1,200 20,000 13,000 
do. do, do. 1865...... 5255 118 1,500 16,091 11,023 
do, do. G0. 1BG8. ..000 5,161 145 1,511 15,315 12,676 
do. do. do. 5,1 2 68 9,941 21,670 
Total in 1866 1,040,000 672,000 
Total in 1865........ 836,733 apn d 
Total in 1864.....cc.00.~ T 782,462 
Total in 1863........... 64,091 6170 $5,709 519,316 1, 01 “ait 


The Lenten season prcor over the past four weeks 
has diminished the consumption of beef, so that the sup- 
ply, though moderate, has generally been equal to the 
demand.... Beef Cattle were a little higher the first 
of April, and remain a trifle above our previous quota- 
tions, the present rates being equivalent to 1744c.@18c. 
# tb., dressed weight, for the few of the best or extra 
cattle ; 16%c.@17\c. for first quality; 16c.@15c. for me- 
dium grades, and 14c.@12'4c. for inferior to very poor... 
Milch Cows are very slow of sale now, and it does 
not pay to send them here. Very good cows seldom 
bring over $75@$80, calf included, though occasional 
extra or fancy cows sell at $90@$100 and upward; com- 
mon to poor range from $70 to $50, according to quality. 
.... Weal Calves are coming in frecly, live, and “* hog- 
dressed,”’ that is, with head, feet, and entrails removed, 
but the skin left on most of the carcass. Live range 
from 12c. #2 bb. live weight, for the best or: extras, down 
to 7c. for the worst....Sheep and Lambs have not 
been very plentiful, but prices are a little lower than one 
month ago, the latest sales being at 914c.@10c. @ tb. live 
weight for extras, 9c.@9%c. for first quality, and from 
that down to %c.@7%c. for poor. Some sheared sheep, 
and a few lambs have appeared, but not in quantity 
enough to establish a price.... Live Hogs have been 
abundant for the demand, most of the time, and prices 
have not varied much during a month; the latest sales 
range between 74¢.@Sc. # BD. live weight, for good, and 
c.@6'4¢. for poor, rough lots, 
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Take Notice !— All Subscriptions 
begin with the Volume, unless otherwise desired 
and specified when subscribing. All eubscriptions re- 
ceived up to June 15th are entered down for the entire 
volume, and the numbers from January ist are forwarded. 
We keep on hand, or print from our electrotype plates, as 
needed, the entire numbers of the volume, to supply to 














new subscribers, and to others desiring them. Subscrip- 
tions received after June 15th, begin at the middle of the 
volume, unless otherwise desired or specified. 
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Containing a@ great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
éype and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

Good Half Dollar Easily Earned. 
—The special premiums offered by the Publishers on 
page 165, are worthy of attention. The Annuals are rich- 
ly worth their price, (50 cents), and almost everybody 
can each find at least one more who may, with a little 
explanation, be convinced that it will be for his or her 
interest and profit to take the Agriculturist for the present 
year.—The Annuals are not only useful now, but they will 
grow increasingly so from year to year as the series gocs 
on. Itis designed to make these works so beautiful and 
valuable that they will be indispensible to every family. 





We Commend the Experience of a 
Subscriber, as detailed under the head “* Two Months” 
on page 165, to the attention of others. What one man 
has done, many others can do. 





Answers to Correspondents. — Wo 
are not under obligations to answer any questions, but be- 
ing rather good-natured,we prefer to do it,and do it when 
we can, and it is a pleasure to assist our friends when it 
is possible todo so. Many letters go unanswered for vari- 
ous reasons, and the great numbers to which we do reply 
are written by the editors, away from the office in time 
that properly belongs to them for other uses. When one 
writes us a letter upon a matter that is solely for his own 
benefit, and in a few days after demands “an explana- 
tion’’ why his first is unanswered, we submit that it is 
pushing good nature. Will our friends understand that 
we answer all that we can as fast as we can, and that no 
one is willingly neglected. We show some preferences 
though: a letter with prepaid postage is likely to be 
taken up before an unpaid one. Inquiries, where to buy 
seeds, plants, or any other thing already advertised in our 
columns, are not answered. Inquiries, about ‘‘ doc- 
tors,” are not answered. Those who ask us questions 
involving the writing of a full volume in reply—likea 
Brooklyn correspondent who asks us to write to him di- 
rections to propagate and cultivate small fruits—we must 
pass by. Those who ask advice in matters totally un- 
connected with the objects of our paper—such as desiring 
us to advocate the construction of a certain railroad, etc., 
must go unanswered, as must requests for seeds, grafts, 
and the like. With a hundred letters before him, all 
reasonable persons will see that one must make some 
discrimination. Do not send more than money or 
stamps enough tocover the return postage—it only makes 
us trouble ; and we can't be hired for 25 cents to write a 
letter. So much for replies by mail. . 

As to replies in the paper: the first choice is for those 
of general interest. Next, those that have but one sub- 
ject. Don’t mix Agriculture, Horticulture, Household, 
etc., all on one page—at least separate them by a space so 
that they can be cut apart and distributed to the editors. 

Again, please always put the name on the ietter, which 
will not be used if some other signature or initials are 
given. It often happens, that inquiries are made which 
are of interest to the writer and to no one else—such as 
those in a Taunton, Mass., letter, inquiring about distin- 
guished botanists and others. We have not space for 
such matters in the paper, but would gladly reply by let- 
ter did we know the writer’s address, which is not given. 

N. B.—A great many letters are answered in the 
‘Notes about Work.”’ All the necessary points in about 
fifty letters are covered in this way in the present issuc. 
We try to have these in mind in making up this portion 
of the paper, which is always newly written. Continue 
to ask us questions, then, and believe that no sensible 
one is unconsidered or neglected because there is no per- 
sonal answer by “return mail,” or in ‘“‘next month’s 
Basket.” We cannot ates on Len subject in every paper. 


Great Sale of Duchess and Oxford 
Shorthorns, — Mr. Samuel Thorn, of Thorndale, 
Duchess Co., N. Y., has recently sold to Mr. dames O, 
Sheldon, of Geneva, N. Y., his entire herd of Shorthorns, 
with the exception of two bulls, the 6th and 12th Dukes 
of Thorndale. This sale is the largest ever made of ani- 
mals of the Oxford-Duchess tribe, the number sold, old 
and young, being 40, and the average price paid $1,000a 
head. Mr. Thorne’s reputation as a careful, discreet, and 
successful breeder, is known wherever this most favorite 
family of Shorthorns, (the Duchesses,) is admired, and in 
the regard of both American and English breeders, this 
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herd has long stood foremost among those of American 
Shorthorns. Mr. Sheldon has been for some years form- 
ing a herd of Duchess of Oxfords, which bears a most 
excellent reputation, and with this addition to it, becomes 
the owner of more fine animals of these familics than any 
other breeder in the world. 

Osage Orange.—An article on this was 
crowded out. In brief we can answer many questions 
about starting the plants.—Soak the seeds 5 or 6 days in 
blood-warm water, changing each day. Don’t cook the 
seeds, as our Delaware friend did. Then keep the seeds 
damp, and in a warm place, until they sprout, stirring 
now and then to prevent heating. Sow in well prepared 
soil; rows, a foot apart; cover an inch deep and roll; 
keep well weeded, and thin where too crowded. 
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A Good Repeating Shotegun,.—This, 
long a desideratum, seems now to have been accomplish- 
ed, and the favorite double-barreled fowling piece seems 
to be doomed. This engraving represents Roper’s Re- 
peating Shot-gun, manufactured at Amherst, Mass., under 
the supervision of Mr. C.M. Spencer, whose name is 
world-famous as the inventor of the repeating rifle, the 
terrible seven-shooter of our mounted riflemen. This 
gun is light and handy, very neatly made, strong and 
accurate, as we judge from careful inspection, and from 
examination of several sheets of paper, shot at, at differ- 
ent distances. Metallic cartridges, using the common cap, 
are loaded before hand and inserted, four at a time in the 
magazine. The cartridge cases are light, of steel, and 
may be used many times without perceptible wear, and 
a large number, ready charged, be conveniently carried. 





American Pomology — Apples. — 
Doctor Warder’s book is now before the public, and will 
receive the attention it deserves. It is in fact the only 
work where the newer fruits can be found, and will mark 
an era in pomological literatnre, in importance second 
only to the appearance of Downing’s work, over 30 years 
ago. The catalogue of all the recorded varieties occupies 
26 pages, and condenses & wonderful amount of informa- 
tion ina very small space. One cansec at a glance the 
origin, shape, color, quality, season, etc., of any of the 
many hundreds of apples there enumerated. We trust 
that the work will meet with a welcome that will encour- 
ave its author to bring out his vast accumulation of mate- 
rials upon other fruits at once. A handsome volume of 
44 pages. By mail $3. 





Sundry Huambugs.—Since our last we 
have received about 200 letters from different parts of 
the country with swindling schemes and circulars, and 
accounts of impositions and cheating by the humbug 
operators. Many of these refer to parties described in 
this journal last month and previously. Others are con- 
cerning parties who have merely changed their places 
and names. Very many of these letters ask responses by 
mail, but the number is so large that it is out of the 
cuestion to write to the half of them. Some ask the re- 
turn of tickets, &c., that they have previously forwarded ; 
but this is not practicable. We have thousands of such 
tickets, and cannot afford time to hunt up any particular 
man’s document, unless it be of special importance. 
Look for our exposures in past numbers before writing. 
Remember that if we do not reply to any inquiry, 
either by letter or in a following number, it is an in- 
dication that the parties inquired about are cither swind- 
lers, or at best of doubtful character. This response 
must answer for many letters asking replies, but which 
we cannot take time to respond to by letter... We mention 
a few new names, reserving others for more time and room 
than we now have, and others for further investigation.... 
We say, unhesitatingly, that, without exception, every 
“ gift enterprise ’’ now before the country is a fraud, and 
that the investors in them will find it so in 9,999 cases out 
of every 10,000. We have accounts of more than fifty 
such gift enterprises now under way in various places. 
The soldiers’, widows’ and orphans’ “sympathy schemes” 
are by far the most numerous. They literally ‘* steal the 
livery of heaven to serve the devil ’’—that is their own 
pockets....A. D. Bowman & Co,, (Van Allen,) we refer 
to here, not to pronounce them humbugs, but to say the 
use of Mr. Judd’s name on their circulars as reference was 
wholly unauthorized, and would have been refused if 
askedfor. Mr. J. does not indorse anything which he has 
not examined with the greatest care, and even then he 
aims to avoid being annoyed with a multitude of letters 
of inquiry as to the genuineness of any and every claimed 
indorsement, by refusing his signature——The “ink 
powder ” was submitted by us to a good chemist, and re- 
ported ‘to answer for common writing purposes, but not 





permanent in its characicr,’ and his advertisement 
was therefore declined..... “* Akases.”’ — We publish a 
multiplicity of names of swindlers, but the operators are 
comparatively few in number, and they change their 
“business” firms and names at convenience, and often 
run several names and places at the same time. In our 
calls upon the swindling gentry in various disguises, per- 
sonally and by proxy, the same individual will on succes- 
sive days turn up in several localities. For illustration, 
an old post-office clerk, whose real name is, or was, 
Thomas Fletcher, afterwards was employed in a provost 
marshal’s office; again he appeared as ‘“‘ Whitman & 
Co.”; anon as D. H. Kellum & Co., etc., etc. After hay- 
ing tried various other namcs until they became too well 
known, he lately took up his own again.....4 Masonic 
Gift Scheme.—Geo. W. Holmes & Co., are trying to pur- 
suade all good Masons to send them $300,000 for as many 
tickets, promising chances at $10 silk hats, $75 plated 
tea gets, $1,500 pianos, $22,000 house, etc., etc., reckoned 
at $200,000 in all, and costing perhaps half as much. 
They don’t tell how much is to go to a “ Halland Asylum 
fund,” and leave the “ time and place of distribution to be 
hereafter named.”’ No intelligent Mason will bite at this 
bait.... Nursery Gift.—Smith Whittier, dating at Chicago, 
says he has “lost the head of his family,” (he ought to 
lose his own head,) and wants 50,000 farmers and others 
to console him by sending in $100,000 at $2 each, and 
promises to give them a chance—a fifty-thousandth chance 
—to draw his wonderful fruit farm of 34 acres, somewhere 
in St. Joseph, Mich.—he don’t tellexactly where. Plenty 
of other widowers would like a similar consolation. Go 
to digging, Smith Whittier, and not try to humbug honest 
people out of their hard earned dollars by your big pic- 
ture and great promises....Sam’l Bechtold & Co., of Phil- 
adelphia, ask people to send them §2 each for a sol- 
diers’ orphans’ home, offering in return $2 pictures, and a 
bonus of about half a million dollars worth of gifts. That 
may do to catch very “‘green-horns,” but not anybody 
else. Before investing for charity’s sake, better write to 
day Cooke & Co., and ask them if the reference to Geo. 
A. Cooke is allowed, or worth anything ¢f allowed.... 
Of Gift Enterprises, the meanest are those that solicit 
patronage ostensibly to aid soldiers, or their widows, and 
orphans. A score or more of them are now operating. 
Among others, Tudor, Gates & Co., of Mulberry, O., alias 
Cincinnati, give the pretended full indorsement of 
Governors, members of Congress, etc. None but very 
foolish people will pay $1 for one chance in 300,000 of 
drawing a valuable prize, even if sure that $256,000 worth 
is to be drawn for. When one wishes to aid soldiers and 
their families, bettersend the whole money to responsible 
parties, and not let the ticket operators pocket three- 
fourths or nine-tenths of the money paid in to them.... 
The ** Nassau Association” offer 12 silver spoons for $3 
in currency, and to throw in gift tickets for watches and 
other articles, ‘‘marked”’ from $250.00 to $2.00 each. 
Very tiny silver spoons they would be at $3 for 12, to say 
nothing of the “ gifts.” Lead spoons, very thinly plated 
with silver, can be bought fora trifle, and are worth no 
more. Where do the green-horns live who keep such en- 
terprises agoing?....Zotteries.—T. J. Furniss, of Oedar 
street, New York, like many others, pretends to assure a 
great many people of his ability to send them valuable 
prizes. Let everybody having an itching to try these fel- 
lows, remember, 1st, that if they can pick out lucky num- 
bers, then the whole lottery is in every way a swindle, 
and you will be surely swindled ; 2d, that if conducted 
fairly the pretended agent is a liar, and will cheat you; 
8d, that if he had the ability to select lucky numbers, he 
would surely keep them himself, for he would make far 
more thus than by the commissions he could hope for 
from any customers you could possibly send ; 4th, that at 
least niné in every ten of these lottery “ agents’ keep 
every dime sent them, and you can never find them or 
get a word from them; and, finally, that all lotteries are 
unfair swindles, however regularly conducted, because of 
every $5 paid in, the managers and agents pocket from 
$3 to $4, and Jeave only $1 to $2 to be drawn for by the 
tickets... Frank, Mass & Co., William-st., and J.E.Brennan 
& Co., Nassau-st., are match swindlers with T. J. Furniss. 
....Beware of New Tea Companies. The so-called ‘Great 
American Tea Company,” 31 & 33 Vesey st., advertised 
in our columns, though doing an immense business all 
over the country, has not even been complained of to us 
more char two or three times in as many years. On this 
account, as well as for other reasons we have previously 
stated, we believe general satisfaction is given to their 
customers. But stimulated by their success, several of the 
swindling fraternity have started or pretend to have started 
other ‘*Tea Companies,’—some copying very nearly the 
advertisements, etc., of the old company. Some of these 
we know to be humbugs, (one was noted last month,) 
and as to others we have not evidence sufficient to war- 
rant us in admitting their advertisements... Hvery man 
offering watches, jewelry, etc,, by dicket is to be carefully 
avoided. Nine out of en of the most plausible of these 
fellows will send nothing for your money, and not one 


in a hundred will give you your money's worth... . Hvery 
stealer of morals, modesty, and virtue, will be quite likely 
to steal your money if sent to him. These fellows know 
you will not make a fussabout money sent for immodest 
or immoral books and instruments, and they will keep it 
and send nothing, unless pretty sure of making a bigger 
haul afterwards. ... Plants, etc.—Don't spend your money, 
time, and soil,on any of the wonderful foreign corns, 
seeds, plants, etc., that just now turns up exclusively in 
the hands of some one individual. Egyptian corn, 
Dourah corn, etc., which were tried and condemned years 
ago, are “up” for speculation again....Want of space 
compels us to stop here, leaving about 50 letters un- 
answered—but they are all humbugs, so don’t be troubled 
about losing some great money making chance..... See 
last month’s exposures for sundry names in these letters. 
-.-. lB. S.—Harris Brothers, of Boston, received some- 





thing towards their just deserts in the Superior Court on 
April 15th, viz. : a fine of $14,000 ($7000 each).—Good 
for Boston: Now let N, Y. City take hold of her lottery 
and “gift enterprise” swindlers. 

Mr. Judd not an Office-Seeker.— 
The following appeared in a New York daily morning 
paper on April 4th: ‘‘ Orrick Sexkrrs.—The halls and 
ante-rooms of the Executive Mansion were literally 
blocked to-day by the crowds of office-seekers. The 
crowd exceeded anything of the kind for months past. 
The President was almost exhausted by 3 rp. m., and not 
one-third had obtained interviews. Orange Judd, the 
publisher of the Agriculturist, and Horace Capron, of Il- 
linois, are prominent candidates for the position of Com- 
missioner of Agriculture. The President is determined 
to remove Newton.”——Similar telegrams have appeared 
in many other journals. From the above, it would ap- 
pear that Mr. Judd was one of the “crowd” of candi- 
dates knocking at the Presidential door for office. We 
take the liberty to say that so far from this being the case, 
he was quietly at home looking after his gardeners and 
builders, and entirely ignorant of any efforts making, or 
to be made by anybody, to get him into office, nolens 
volens. The Agriculturist ‘* Oflice,”’ with its half million 
of patrons and friends, is abundantly satisfactory so far 
as position, usefulness, and pay are concerned. In 
short. he is not an aspirant to any Government office. 


Worse than Humbag.—The Murder of 
the unborn, is beginning to attract, in some degree, the 
attention which its great importance imperatively de- 
mands. The prevalence and recent great increase of this 
crime,the general ignorance as to its criminality, and of its 
terrible consequences upon the guilty actors themselves, 
forbid longer silence on the part of medical men, minis- 
ters and editors, who have until now feared lest public ef- 
fort should make known and increase an evil which it 
aimed to diminish. Dr. Storer’s Essay, ‘‘Why Not,”’ 
published by Messrs. Lee & Shepard, of Boston, should 
be in the hends of every Physician, Clergyman, Editor, 
and of all other intelligent persons of either sex, in 
the country. (Price 50 cts.) Dr. Todd recently furnished 
an article on the subject: to the Congregationaiist, at Bos- 
ton, and we hear he is preparing a longer essay for publi- 
cation. The Christian Advocate, of New York, also pub- 
lished an article from an intelligent lady, entitled: ‘‘ Fash- 
ionable Murder.” The Northwestern Christian Advocate, 
of Chicago, Ill., of March 13, devoted 7% editorial col- 
umns toa bold and outspoken discussion of the subject, 
which is being copied at the West, and is worthily awaken- 
ing much attention. We learn that one of the editors, 
Rey. Arthur Edwards, Chicago, is preparing a cheap Pam- 
phlet or Tract designed for extensive circulation. We 
wrote somewhat sharply on one phase of the subject— 
the medical advertisements—in May, last year, and we are 
very glad to see these further efforts to check a wide 
spread, growing, and terrible evil—crime! It behooves 
every woman—every man indeed—to become enlightened 
upon this subject. What shall we say of those 
journals, even such papers as claim and find admission 
into the best families, that yet, for the sake of the money 
consideration, daily spread before their readers the 
advertisements of such monsters—such murderers—as 
Restell, Mauriceau, and many others, who offer their ser- 
vices and medicines to all, married and unmarried, and 
promise for a small consideration to assist them not only 
to the most criminal deeds, but to the almost certain de- 
struction of their own future health and happiness—very 
often of their lives. If the publishers of such journals 
lack the conscience or the intclligence required to reject 
these advertisements, their sheets should be banished 
+ from the household by every one who would not nurse a 
viper in his domestic circle.—An editor, with whom we 
recently remonstrated, excused himself by pleading ig- 
norance of the character of an advertisement. Any edi- 
tor, so simple orignorant as not to know the intent of 
advertisements ‘to remove irregularities from whatever 
cause,” “monthly pills,” etc., and the like, has wofally 
mistaken his calling as an enlightener of the public, 
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Small Wooden Boxes for Butter. 
—W. B. Guernsey, of Norwich, N. Y., has brought to our 
notice an apparently excellent device for marketing but- 
ter in small packages. Two round boxes of equal hight, 
made of maple veneer with maple heads, very light and 
strong, fit together almost air-tight, one forming the box, 
the other the cover. They are protected by a tasteless in- 
odorous varnish, and butter, being packed in them when 
made, and filling them completely, is said to keep as well 
or better than in firkins; and the cost is about the same, 
pound for pound. These, if they will work, will afford a 
most profitable means for marketing butter, both for the 
producer and consumer. We shall test and report. 


A Winter of Snows.—Wishing to pre- 
serve some record of the remarkable winter just past, we 
requested Prof. O. W. Morris, of the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, N. Y., to give us the data. Prof. M. is an accu- 
rate meteorological observer, and has charge of one of 
the stations of the Smithsonian Institute: — ‘Farmers 
generally predict good crops when the snow falls early, 
and the ground is covered by it during the winter, wheth- 
er the same snow continues or melts, and is followed by 
other falls. The ground has been covered nearly all the 
time since the first of any depth came, and it had suffered 
but little from freezing and thawing. The popular say- 
ing, ‘ That there will be as many snow storms as the date 
indicated in the month when the first falls,’ is not borne 
out in this winter, for it first fell on the 22d November, 
and there have been 26 distinct times when snow has fall- 
en. The quantity is very much more than common, as 
the aggregate is 6 fect and 10 inches. The weather for 
this latitude has also been unusually cold, the thermome- 
ter on one morning fell to 13 degrees below zero, and a 
longer continuance of cold weather also; for, in Jan., 
there were 17 mornings that the thermometer was below 
freezing point. We have also had very high winds, do- 
ing much damage on the sea, and also on the land. Last 
year, our first thunder storm occurred on the 21st April; 
but this year, we had very heavy thunder and vivid light- 
ning on the 2d of February, and again on the 9th.” 





Hydraulic Rams deliver at usual hights 
about one-seventh to one-eighth the amount of water re- 
quired torun them. They cost from $8 (for a ram adapt- 
ed toa brook furnishing 3 quarts to 2 gallons of water 
per minute—having a 34-inch drive-pipe, and 34-inch dis- 
charge), to $150, (for one adapted toa flow of 25 to %5 
gallons per minute, having a 4-inch drive-pipe and 2-inch 
discharge). Water rams are applied to raising water for 
the purposes of supplying dwellings and stock-yards, gar- 
dens, etc. ; for irrigation, ornamental fountains, etc., etc., 
and when well set, require little care. They may be sup- 
plied by plumbers generally; Douglas’ is esteemed. 

The American Pomological Soci-« 
ety.—We have space for only the following portions of 
the circular :—The undersigned give notice that its Elev- 
enth Session will commence in the City of St. Louis, Mo., 
on Wednesday, Sept, 11th, at 11 o’clock, A. M., at Mer- 
cantile Library Hall, and will continue several days. All 
Horticultural, Pomological, Agricultural, and other 
kindred institutions in the United States and British 
Provinces, are invited to send delegations as large as they 
may deem expedient; and all other persons interested in 
the cultivation of fruits are invited to be present and take 
seats in the Convention. 

Among the prominent subjects which will come before 
the Society at this session, will be that of the revision of 
the Society’s Catalogue of Fruits. The several State 
Pomological and Horticultural Associations are requested 
to compile lists for their own States or Districts, and for- 
ward them, at as early a day as possible, to P. Barry, of 
Rochester, N. Y., Chairman of the Committee on the 
Revision of the Catalogue. 

Members and delegates are requested to contribute 
specimens of the fruits of their respective districts, and 
to communicate in regard to them whatever may aid in 
promoting the objects of the Society and the science of 
American Pomology; and as the fruits of the South and 
Southwest will then have attained their size, it is desir- 
able thata grand display from these sections be made. 

Each contributor is requested to come prepared with a 
complete list of his collection, and to present the same 
with his fruits, that a report of all the varieties entered 
may be submitted to the meeting as soon as practicable. 

Packages of fruits, with the name of the contributor, 
may be addressed as follows: ‘* American Pomological So- 
ciety,” care of C. M. Saxton, corner Fifth and Walnut 
Streets, St. Louis, Mo. Marsnau. P, WitpeEr, Pres’t. 

James VICE, Sec’y. 


Still Another.—New Agricultural papers 
multiply so rapidly of late that we can hardly keep the 
run of them. The latest accession to the ranks is the 
New England Homestead, a 16 page monthly, published 
by Henry M. Burt & Co., at Northampton, Mass. A tak- 
ing title, and a good looking and cleverly edited sheet. 








The editors in their first issue show a virtue that we com- 
mend to others much longer in the harness—when they 
quote, they give full credit for articles taken from other 
journals. It starts with our good wishes. 





Showers of Brimstone.—C. Wade, of 
Todd County, Kentucky, sends a sample of a yellow sub- 
stance that fell with a rain on the 11th of March. It is a 
pale, sulphur colored powder, and its appearance some- 
what alarmed some persons, though Mr. W. rightly con- 
jectures that it is the pollen 
of some kind of a flower. A 
glance at a portion under the 
microscope at once showed 
it to be the pollen of some 
pine. As this pollen is of a 
very peculiar shape, we give 
an illustration of its appear- 
ance under the microscope. 
It must be very early for the 
pines to be in blossom in 
Kentucky, and it would be 
interesting to know how far the winds had carried it. This 
phenomenon has been noticed many times before. Many 
years ago a copious shower of it fell in Troy, N. Y., 
and caused great alarm among a certain class. Showers 
of brimstone, blood, and the like, soon lose their mys- 
tery under the microscope. 








The American Fruit Culturist, by 
John J. Thomas; New York: William Wood & Co.— 
There area few people—just a few—whose writings we 
feel safe in recommending, without even seeing them, 
and John J. Thomas is one of these. But we 
think too highly of the author to pass his book by 
without an examination, and after a perusal we are 
able tocommend it as one of the most useful of the 
recent additions to horticultural literature. Many horti- 
cultural books are ground out by the job, but this is not of 
that kind; the author knows just what he is writing 
about, and puts that knowledge in so plain and pleasant 
a way that others can benefit by it. As the scope of the 
book includes all kinds of fruit, the author does not at- 
tempt too much with any, but gives the leading varieties 
of each, and directions for their propagation and culture. 
The book contains 511 pages, produced in handsome 
style, and liberally illustrated. We can send it by mail, 
at publishers’ price—$3. 

Gravel-wall (Concrete) Houses— 
Gables.—Aliquis will find no difficulty in putting up 
gables of concrete, if he will make large bricks, the width 
of the wall and twice as long, of the concrete, and lay 
them up like a flight of steps on each side. They may 
be made rectangular or with one end beveled at the de- 
sired angle for the roof. The wall between them may be 
laid up in concrete the same as the walls of the building. 





The Roller Whiffletree — illustrated 
herewith, is a simple and effective device for preventing 
injury to trees, when plowing among them. Its working 
can be readily seen by the figure. It is patented bya 
subscriber to the American Agriculturist. 

Dog Law in Connecticut.—aA cor- 
respondent informs us, that the dog lawin the above 
state has been perfected so as to apply to the whole state 
without reference to town action. Dogs are registered, 
taxed, collared, and watched by select men. Ontlawed 
dogs given over to death. Good, we are glad to hear it. 
Three cheers for the Nutmeg State, if she will only live 
up to the law. 

Plastering vs. Weather-boarding. 
—J.R. Chambers. If the plaster be made of cement, 
and good, clean, sharp sand, it will last forages. Brick 
and stone buildings are finished in this way, and stand 
the weather. The American Building Block Company 
put up the walls of large buildings with an artificial stone, 
made of cement, sand and lime. Consult a builder. 





A Strawberry Exhibition will be 
held by the American Institute in New York in June— 
time not yet fixed. Liberal premiums are offered and a 
large show expected, Another will be held in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., by Mr. Knox on June 12th and 13th, on which occasion 
we are sure that at least ‘*'700 Strawberrics ” can be seen. 





Poultry Matters.—We have certainly been 
growing careless in neglecting poultry in this country. 
The prizes of our Agricultural Societies are given freely 
to unworthy subjects, and ignorance of their business is 
the rulo and not the exception among poultry breeders; 








real “‘ fanciers” are rare, while those who take a fancy to 
keep a certain kind or kinds of poultry, do so for a year 
or twoand then neglect them. Worcester, Mass., sustains 
the only Poultry Club in the country ; there may be others, 
but they are very quiet. Poultry fanciers are those whe 
breed, not for the sake of multiplying poultry, but for se- 
curing perfection in points of purity and excellence, and 
for improving upon the various breeds now known, and 
who are on the alert to introduce new and improved 
breeds. Such persons gain much by being associated, 
and we would be very glad to chronicle the formation of a 

New York Poultry Club, which the following 
letter from an enthusiastic poultry breeder suggests: 

Messrs. Eprtors :—Noticing an editorial suggestion in 
the American Agriculturist, in reference to a poultry club, 
I wish you would again call attention to the matter. It 
seems hardly creditable to our great metropolis and neigh- 
boring cities that there is no association of the kind. 
Thousands of persons residing within fifty miles of the 
city are interested in poultry, and if these will only take 
an active interest in forming a club, it may be made not 
only a pleasure but a benefit to every one connected with 
it. Wecertainly need such a club here, and J, for one, 
will do all I can to further the object. Will any of your 
readers assist ? 80, I hope to hear from them. 

Yours, A. M. HALSTED, 68 Pear! street. 

Importations.—A number of our prominent poul- 
try fanciers have been importing from England, France 
and Belgium quite extensively of late. Since the list 
published in the American Agricultural Annual was pre- 
pared, we hear of importations by Mr. Halsted, above 
named, of Creveceeur, Houdan and La Fleche fowls; by 
Mr. Benj. Haines, Jr., of Elizabeth, N. J., of Crevecceur, 
Golden-Pencilled and Silver-Spangled Hamburg, Gray and 
White Dorking, Silver-Pencilled and Black Poland, Gol- 
den and Silver Seabright, Game and Black African Ban- 
tam, and Black Spanish fowls, besides Rouen and Ayles- 
bury Ducks; by Mrs. Saunders, Brahma, Cochin, Gray 
Dorking, Houdan and Creveceeur fowls, Toulouse Geese 
and Aylesbury Ducks; by Capt. Singleton, Dark Brahma 
and Cochin China fowls. 

A New Corn Dropper.—A subscriber 
sends the following: Boys and men in dropping corn 
often drop 20 Or , dam 
more grains where 5 [7//[Laaaman 
only are needed. I Nea 
propose to obviate — 
this by fastening a 
small cup, holding 
5 or 6 grains, on the 
thumb, and a flat piece on the fingers of a glove or 
mitten, as shown in the illustration. This is, of course, 
for planting on the small scale only. Unpatented. 
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Angora or Cashmere Goats, 
Fleeces, ete.—We have many inquiries in regard to 
these interesting animals and their beautiful, silky fleeces, 
and shall endeavor to satisfy our readers as soon as we 
can satisfy ourselves. The animals are the subject of 
wild speculation at present, and what their economical 
value will be, when people sober down, it is hard to say. 
This much is certain: They are as hardy and easy to 
keep, probably as mischievous also, and may be made to 
yield as good milk, with proper selection and breeding, 
as the common milking goat. They have not, it is said, 
so strong an odor, and their flesh is claimed to be supe- 
rior,—these two propositions we will not vouch for. 
Their fleeces vary greatly in length and fineness. They 
are wonderfully silky and beautiful,—and just now fringes 
and tassels made from them are very fashionable. The 
hair, or wool, takes color easily, and may be woven into 
beautiful and durable fabrics. The demand now is 
chiefly for fancy-work, fringes, tassels, etc., and for the 
skins for muffs, tippets, and capes for ladies. The fleece 
is said to sell, in New York, Lowell, and wherever there 
isa demand, for $1 to $4 per pound, according to quality, 
but so faras we can learn, the demand is uncertain. We 
are glad to know that efforts are being made to introduce 
a stock of the very best animals that can be purchased in 
Asia, and also to introduce looms and foreign weavers. 


To Bring up Sandy Land.—‘J. C. 
M.” You have no clay, can get muck, and any ‘hand 
manures” which can be bought in New York market. 
Your best plan would probably be to cart muck as soon 
as the roads are settled; use this to increase your ma- 
nure heaps, compost it with shell lime, 10 bushels to the 
cord, plant corn with the manure compost, potatoes with 
the lime compost, with plaster and ashes when they first 
come up. Plow other land and sow 100 to 150 weight of 
Peruvian guano, to the acre; sow buckwheat and plow it 
in when in full blossom with a flat furrow; then put on 
50 bushels of lime to the acre, harrow, and sow buck» 
wheat again, (if before the first of August, sow corn or 
sorghum,) and plow under as soon as growth is checked 
by the frost. Clover will probably not take well on the 
soil now, but may be used as a green manure crop after 
this treatment, or on land after manuring and taking off 
acorn or other crop. 
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Going to Paris, London, etc.—Ssev- 
cral subscribers in different parts of the country have 
from time to time asked about the methods and expenses 
of getting to the Exhibition at Paristhissummer. There 
are many steamers advertised, but it is hardly in our line 
to go into particulars. In remembrance, however, of a 
most delightful voyage in the world-renowned “Great 
Eastern.” in 1862, without the least sea-sickness or other 
discomfort, we can commend a voyage in her as a most 
desirable thing. This Leviathan of the deep has even 
been greatly improved (not “enlarged,” as editors say), 
and will leave New York for Brest May 28 and July 9. 
(For circulars, etc., address Wells & Fargo’s Express 
Company, New York City.) A railway extends through a 
beautiful part of France from Brest to Paris. First class 
fares to Brest are $100, $125 and $140 each in gold—the 
d.fferent rates depending upon the size and location of 
state rooms. This fare includes all necessary expense on 
ship-board. Railroad fare from Brest to Paris $7.50. 
This makes the trip to Paris, at present prices of gold, 
about $144,or $178, or $200 in ourcurrency. One may 
allow about $5 a day in Paris for expenses, sight seeing, 
riding, etc., or $100 for twenty days. The round trip will 
therefore cost from $400 to $500 currency, according to 
styleof going, extras, etc. A $1000r more, taken along 
to use in purchases, etc., if desired, will not come amiss. 
——When in Paris, one will want to run over to London, 
which can be done by several routes, jn 14 to 16 hours, 
and for $6 to $8 in gold, according to the route and ac- 
commodations chosen. As mach more will take one up 
through the heart of England to Liverpool.—Another 
vory pleasant, short trip, for one pressed for time, is 
to go from Paris to Lyons; thence to Geneva, Switzer- 
land—a romantic ride up into or among the Alps—; thence 
to Frankfort, Germany, diverging to Strasburg if time 
serves ; thence to Mayence; thence down the most inter- 
csting portion of the Rhine by steamer to Cologne ; thence 
to Brussels ; thence to Paris, or to London véa Ostend. 
We give partly from memory, and partly from our notes 
made in passing over portions of the route in 1862, an ap- 
proximate table of the distances, first and second class 
fares (the latter about equal to our first class cars), in gold, 
and the through time by express trains, not allowing for 
stopping to rest or for sight sccing. Starting from Paris: 





Panis Miles. Hours. 1st Class. 2d Class. 
cv ee 316 11 $11.00 $8.00 
To Geneva...... 100 5 8.50 2.50 
To Frankfort.... 313 16 9.00 6.50 
To Mayence..... pI 80 50 
To Cologne..... 10 2.00 1.50 
To Brussels .... 150 8 5.00 4.00 
To Paris........ 215 10 7.00 5.50 
Or te London... 240 11 10.00 7.50 


Slow Torture at the Stack, —~An 
‘‘Towa Farmer” should cypher on the. problem of the 
cost of fattening steers in the ficld rather than in the barn 
in the winter. One third of the food atleast goes to keep 
up animal heat, andis wasted. Corn is cheap in Iowa, 
but is it cheaper ttan boards? In the East, store cattle 
and cows have little to eat except corn stalks, straw and 
hay, and this often of poor quality. If kept at the stack 
through the winter, they grow poor and suffer. 





Fence Posts.—H. T. Lake, Portage Co., O. 
We know nothing better to preserve posts than to dip the 
butts in hot coal tar, let them drip, and then roll in sand. 


What Manures shall We Buy ?— 
“J.M.” Peruvian guano, at present prices, is out of the 
2ach of most cultivators, and yet it is so reliable, and so 
certain to produce immediate results, that some will buy 
it at any price. Superphosphate of lime is always good 
for certain crops, if you get a genuine article, and for this 
you have to rely upon the integrity of the manufacturer. 
Bone dust is inthe same category. The cheapest manures 
in the market, this spring, we think, are the fish guanos, 
or the dried pumace from the fish-oil factories. 'Thesc are 
of two kinds, the refuse as it comes from the press, de- 
prived of all the oil, and the refuse still further dried and 
ground to a coarse powder, so that it can be sown in drills 
or broadcast. The latter involves considerable more 
labor in its preparation, and stands higher in the market. 
It has about 9 per cent. of ammonia. It is better for cer- 
tain purposes; is more conveniently applied either in the 
hill or to growing crops, anf can be more evenly distri- 
buted upon the surface for harrowing or plowing in. The 
unground refuse is lumpy, and needs to be mixed with 
large quantities of turf, loam, peat, or muck in compost, 
and to be thoroughly worked over, in order to use it 
economically. We have used both varieties with excel- 
lent results, and at present prices, we think we get more 
fertilizing material, for the money, in fish guano than in 
any other article in the market. The market is gencrally 
at the factories, and, for the most part, the article is kept 
in first hands for sale; so that there is not much chance 
for adulteration without detection. Until quite recently 
the local demand has taken it up about as fast as made. 
The fish-oil factories are increasing, and as the refuse 





multiplies, it has to go further from home for a market. 
It is coming into use on the cotton plantations, and wher- 
ever it is fairly tried the demand for the article increascs. 


The Price of Farm Labor—as given 
in the Monthly Report of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment is: In the Eastern States $33.30 per month; in 
the Middle States, $30.07 per month; in the Western 
States, $28.91 ; in the Southern States, $16.00; in Oregon, 
$35.75 ; in California, $45.71. In Massachusetts the price 
is $38.94 per month, which is higher than in any other 
State execpt California. This is attributed to the great 
variety of industry in the State, only about one-fourth of 
the people being employed in agriculture. This makes a 
very lively demand for all farm products. The greater 
variety of occupations in a Stat@ the better for laborers. 
There has been an advance in the price of labor of about 
seventy per cent. in the last forty years, notwithstanding 
an immigration of 5,000,000 of people. The greatest want 
of the country is labor to develope our resources. 





Where Farms are Advertised.— 
G. Ober. Farms for sale are frequently put into the hands 
of real estate agents in the neighboring cities, who ad- 
vertise in the daily or weekly papers. A visit to a read- 
ing room in the city, where all the papers are kept, would 
give you the desired information. The cheapest farms 
will generally be advertised in the local papers in regions 
where there is the least enterprise. 





Boston Marrow Squash for Milch 
Cows in Winter.—At the annual meeting of the N. 
Y. State Agricultural Society, Judge Osborn, of Albany, 
made interesting statements in regard to his mode of cul- 
tivating, preserving, and feeding this important crop. 
He thought it very valuable as a part of the winter feed 
of milch cows. After the fall fecd was over, he fed with 
cabbage until about the 1st of January, and then with 
squashes for two months, and followed with mangels and 
then with carrots. He thought one pound of the squash 
equal in nutriment value to five pounds of pumpkin. 

he cows were very fond of them, and they imparted no 
disagreeable flavor to the butter. He sometimes fed 
fifty pounds of squash to a cow in a day. 

He cultivated the Marrow among his corn, reserving 
every fourth row for this purpose, running clear across 
the field. The rows were four feet apart. The squashes 
thus had a fourth part of the land, and as much sunshine 
and manure as the corn had. He did not approve of the 


too common method of stealing a crop by planting pump- {| 


kins in the same hill with the corn or potatoes. He had 
two methods of guarding the vines against destruction by 
bugs. As soon as the vines began to run vigorously, he 
covered all about the roots with fine manure to induce the 
formation of new rootlets near the surface. This has- 
tened the growth, disturbed the bugs, and helped the 
starting of newroots. A little later in the season he cov- 
ered the vines at the joints, so as to make them strike 
rootsthere. If they lost their first roots by the bugs, as 
they sometimes did, they would be nourished by the 
joint roots and perfect their fruit. Plaster was used to 
prevent injury by the striped bugs in the early stages of 
the growth of the vines. It required considerable labor to 
guard the squashes against freezing after they were gath- 


_ered in the fall, His rule was to keep just ahead of the 


frost in protecting them. They were gathered into heaps 
in the field and covered when frost threatened. As the cold 
increased, they were carried to the cellar and laid upon 
shelves where they could be easily examined. The de- 
fective ones were removed as fast as decay made its ap- 
pearance. He thought this squash was not in perfect 
condition for eating until the ist of January, 


National Trial of Plows, Har. 
rows and Cultivators.—There will be a great trial 
of these implements held under the auspices of the New 
York State Agricultural Society near Utica, N. Y., on the 
%th of May and days following, by a committee consisting 
of nearly the same gentlemen who officiated as Judges at 
the trial of Mowers, Reapers and other hay and grain 
harvesting implements, at Auburn last year. The pro- 
grarame was not received until after the April number of 
the Agricuturist was in the hands of our subscribers. 
According to the terms it announces, entries must be 
made two weeks before the trial, and $20 entrance fee 
paid for plows, (#5 if for exhibition only). The plows must 
be exactly as they are sold to farmers, and they are ar- 
ranged under ten gold medal classes, as follows: I. Stiff- 
soil sod-plow; II. Stiff-soil stubble-plow; III. Light-soil 
sod-plows ; IV. A plow which will plow 12 inches deep in 
stubble land, inverting the soil--“ raise the lowest soil to 
surface of the furrow ’’—Programme): that is, probably, 
‘raise the lowest soil tothe surface of the furrow slice.’ 
For a plow which will turn a furrow of this kind, not less 
than five inches wide—the large gold medal. V. Michigan 
(sod and trench) plow; VI. Sub-soil plow in connection 





with an ordinary (?) plow; VII. Ditching plow for open- 
ing drains; VIII. Machine for excavating ditches; LX. 
Steel plow for soils that will not scour; X. Swing or side- 
hill plow. A medal is offered for the best Harrow, and 
“Cultivators” are divided into two classes in each o1 
which two gold medals are offered. The New York State 
Society by this action will place the public under renewed 
obligations to it and its public spirited officers, The trial 
will, we doubt not, result in great good. 

The New Registered Letter Sys- 
tem, which is to be avery great improvement in the 
matter of security, goes into operation June 1st, as we 
learn from official sources. We state by request, that 
some Post-masters are erroneously attempting to carry it 
out now ; they should wait for the new “ Register Pack- 
age Envelopes,” the chief feature of the new system, 





Unanswered Letters, Special Note. 

In addition to the usual business and editorial letters, 
referred to Mr. Judd for advice and direction, he is in the 
constant receipt of many letters marked ‘ Personal,” ou 
various topics, including friendly epistles he would like 
to answer, personal inquiries, oflers of implements, etc. 
He has kept these along, responding as fast as possible— 
to the most important first—but they have accumulated 
beyond his hope of getting to the bottom of the drawer. 
He must soon have more time for rest, or cease to write 
atall, Will his correspondents please kindly excuse this 
seeming, but by no means designed or desired, lack of 
courtesy or attention to their favors and requests. 





The Small Fruit Culturist.—By A. 
8. Fuller. The only work devoted to small fruits. Special 
tweatises of this kind have the advantage that the author 
can more thoroughly discuss his subject, and go into 
greater detail than in a work embracing both large and 
small fruits. Mr. F. has been go long identified with the 
culture of smal! fruits, that it is unnecessary to speak of 
his qualifications as a teacher. The work covers tho 
whole ground of propagation, culture, varieties, packing 
for market, etc. While many will differ with the author 
in his estimation of the value of some varieties, all wil] 
agree as to the thoroughness, and clearness, of the prac- 
tical part of the work—except perhaps those few growers, 
who wish to keep the secrets of the trade to themselves , 
these should recollect that the work was written for the 
people. The werk is most abundantly illustrated. About 
800 pages, $1.50 by mail 


Medicines to Try.—We ask those who 
scnd us specimens of this kind to excuse us. We have 
no desire to compete with the Farmers’ Club. 


A Card. 


BAROMETER CHALLENGE TO SOLON ROBINSON 
OF THE TRIBUNE. 

Sir:—In your “reports” of the New York Farmers’ 
Club you have more than once spoken of the Barometer 
in a manner to convey the impression that it is worthlces 
to farmers, and its sale to them a humbug and swindle. 
You have said that ‘‘ in your opinion it is utterly worth 
less to farmers; that it does not predict rain ¢t all; that 
the rules laid down in scientific works for the observation 
of the Barometer are utterly fallacious, and that persons 
who depend upon the Barometer will fail fifty-nine times 
out of sixty in their weather predictions.’ Now, you 
have told me, in presence of witnesses, in effect, that 
** you knew nothing at all about mercurial Barometers, or 
their operation, that all the chance you ever had to ob- 
serve the movements of a Barometer, was from a few 
weeks’ use of an imperfect Aneroid, and that you did not 
feel competent to decide upon their merits.” Knowing 
your reputation as a writer of fiction, (Me-won-i-toc, &c.,) 
I, of course, know how to appreciate the first of the above 
statements, but appearing, as it did,in a widely circulated 
journal, the public is liable to be led into hurtful error, 
from the great difficulty in discriminating facts from fic- 
tion in your “reports.” To get at the truth of the mat- 
ter, I make you these propositions : 

1st. There are many thousands of Woodruff's Barome- 
ters in the hands of practical farmers in this country. 
You may procure as many certificates as you can from 
persons using my Barometers to prove your point, and if 
I do not show forty certificates from farmers of its value 
and practical utility for every one you can produce to the 
contrary, then I will yield the point, 

2d. I will place one of my Barometers in the hands of a 
practical, disinterested man, who shall keep a record of 
its movements three times a day for three months. and 
from its movements alone, daily predict the coming 
weather, in strict accordance with a printed “card of di- 
rections,’ which I will furnish, and for every time he 
fails to predict correctly the coming weather, I will for- 
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feit the sum of five dollars, while for every time he pre- 
dicts correctly, you shall forfeit the sum of one dollar. If 
at the end of three months the balance of forfcitures"is 
azainst me, you shall pocket it. If the balance of forfeits 
is in my favor, it shall be used to advertise the result in 
the American Agriculturist. In both cases, and whatever 
the result, you are to publish this challenge, and the re- 
sults arrived at, in the Zribune. Youcannot object to the 
fairness of this proposition, for, as you publicly state that 
the Barometer fails fifty-nine times out of sixty, and you 
gain five dollars for each failure, and I but one dollar for 
each success, if your statement is true, you will get $295 
for every time I get $1. I make this offer in good faith, 
and will act up to it, and, if you require it, will deposit 
$500 in advance as security. Ido not make the proposi- 
tion as a betting or gambling scheme at all, but to call out 
evidence and thorough investigation, that we may have 
more tangible and certain proof than random individual 
statements, if the facts are as you have stated. Your 
connection with the Triiune gives wide circulation to 
your statements, and it is important to the public that 
they do not lead to error. Yours, very truly, 
CHARLES WILDER. 
Peterboro’, N. T., April 2d, 1867. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm—No. 41. 
a 

A few days ago I got a letter from John 
Johnston, After he had sealed the envelope, 
he wrote on the outside: “ Write the nameof 
your farm plain; I cannot make it out.” 

I call it “ Moreton Farm.” One has to have 
aname of seme kind, you know. Rose Hill, 
Sunnyside, and similar names would be too sen- 
timental. “Edgewood” I like, but Ike Marvel 
has appropriated that. TIenry Ward Beecher’s 
Farm in Lennox, before he bought it, was called 
“Mount Desolation.” But when I saw it,a 
dozen years ago, it was a lovely spot. If I 
could have got those glorious old clms by adopt- 
ing the name, I would have done so, But there 
was no hope of that, and so I finally adopted a 
uame which hasno meaning in itself, but which, 
to me, revives the pleasantest recollections of 
my early days. Moreton was the place were 
my forefathers lived and died. The old thatch- 
ed home is still there, but the family is gone. 
Not one remains, and the farm is in other hands. 
My uncle Jolin, the last occupier, was a good 
specimen of an English farmer. His father 
died when he was sixteen years old, andhe and 
my father carried on the farm jointly for a dozen 
years or so. The farm contained 260 acres, 
half of it high rolling and, and the other half 
low and wet. The latter produced little but 
rushes and coarse grass. My uncle cut a deep 
ditch through this land, and underdrained into 
it. The effect was magical. It produced enor- 
mous crops, and for eight or ten years previous 
to the close of the war in 1815, the price of 
farm produce ruled fearfully high. He has sold 
wheat at $5 a bushel. Of course he made 
money. But I have heard him say that he did 
even better later in life, although prices were 
much lower. This was because his land became 
richer and richer, and he grew heavier crops. 
I hope such will be the case in this country. 

On this two hundred and sixty-eight-acre 
farm he raised 40 acres of wheat, 40 acres of 
barley, 40 acres of turnips, 5 acres of vetches, and 
sometimes more, cut green for the horses in 
summer, and six or eight acres of potatoes for 
fattening pigs. I think his wheat in later years 
would average, one year with another, 80 bush- 
els per acre,and the barley 40 bushels. In 
addition to this he kept, on an average, 44 milch 
cows. He raised a dozen of his best calves 
every year; had a dozen two year olds, and 
fatted for the butcher every winter.a dozen 
cows ;—their place in the dairy being supplied 
by the dozen three year old heifers he had raised. 
He made cheese, and it was of excellent quality, 
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morning before it was put into the vat with the 
new morning’s milk. And in this way he got 
about 100 ibs. of butter a week, in addition to 
the cheese. He kept nine horses, 150 large 
Southdown and Leicester sheep, and many pigs. 

My land is naturally richer than the old Farm. 
Why cannot I make it equally productive ? 

In the dairy districts of this State, the farms 
are kept too exclusively to grass; and in the 
wheat region, too exclusively to grain. If we 
could combine the two should we not obtain 
better results? My uncle was a wheat grower, 
and his wife a Cheshire dairyman’s daughter. 
In Cheshire the land is devoted pretty ex- 
clusively to the dairy. But at Moreton they 





combined the two systems, and I believe they 
made nearly as much cheese, butter, mutton, 
wool, and pork, as if the whole farm had been 
devoted solely to these; andon the other hand 
they obtained as much wheat and barley as if 
the farm had been deyoted exclusively to grain. 

Now I donot see why my farm, and much of 
the land in Western New York, will not produce 
as good cheese as the land at Moreton, and 
certainly as good meat. I asked Mr. Willard 
to visit Moreton and examine the matter. Ido 
not know whether he did so or not. Sanford 
Howard did so, and I wish he would give his 
views on this subject. At Ingersoll, C. W., there 
is a large and flourishing cheese factory, and if 
I mistake not, it is as much a wheat growing 
section as Western New York. We want ma- 
nure on our wheat farms, and wool growing is 
not very profitable, and cattle can be fatted 
cheaper at the west than here, and so with pork. 
But if we could make cheese, the problem 
would be solved.” We could feed high, make 
rich manure, and raise good wheat. 





Donald G. Mitchel, in his Wet Days at Edge- 
wood, % book I am never weary of reading, 
quotes a maxim from Columella, which he says 
is broad enough to cover all possible con- 
ditions: ‘“ Whoever would devote himself to 
the pursuit of agriculture, shouid understand 
that he must summon to his aid—prudence in 
business, a faculty of spending, and a determi- 
nation to work.” 

My uncle had all these. He had prudence, 
but it did not degenerate into parsimony. He 
fed his Jand and his stock with a liberal hand. 
He was not afraid to lay out money in improve- 
ments. He could look ahead and was willing 
to wait. He had confidence in good farming. 

As an instance of his “ faculty of spending.” 
When guano was first introduced, he heard on 
good authority of its astonishing effect, and 
ordered five tons to give it atrial. It proved to 
be all that conid be desired and the next year 
he ordered ten tons. 

I once tried to persuade one of our Monroe 
County potato growers to use guano, and finally 
succeeded. “When you send for yours, you 
may order fifty pounds for me. I have not as 
much faith in these things as you have, but am 
willing to try it.” 

I want to raise a good crop of corn this year. 
The field has been in grass forsome years. I am 
plowing under some 25 loads of manure per 
acre, and have a heap of last year’s manure in 
the field, thoroughly rotted, that I intended to 
spread on the surface after plowing and harrow 
itin thoroughly before planting. ‘ Would it 
not be better to put it in the hill?” Possibly it 
might, but the roots extend farther than we 
imagine, and will find it. Besides, I do not plant 
in hills. Ishall drill in the corn. The Deacon 





although the night’s milk was skimmed in the 


does not believe in drilling. He thinks corn 


does far better in hills. But John Johnston 
writes me that he has drilled in all his corn 
since 1846, and few men have better crops. 

I wrote Mr. Johnston that my underdrains 
were running freely, while the surface was frozen 
as solid as a rock, and asked him how the water 
got into the drains. He replies: ‘Don’t your 
know that when we have much snow it draws 
the frost out of the ground, and the tile drains 
discharge all the water there is in the land? 
Some of mine have discharged water all winter. 
Where the snow blows off, they don’t. You 
will learn much if you keep farming and drain- 
ing! Some of my wheat made a good growth 
under the snow this winter. I suppose thou- 
sands of farmers never notice this fact.” The 
aboye appears to be a partial explanation, but 
does not, it seems to me, cover all the facts. 





I have just received the April Agriculturist. 
As Mr. Johnston says, I do not write very “plain” 
and the printers doubtless are often troubled to 
make out my meaning. They sometimes guess 
at it,and donot always hit it. Speaking of 
underdrains filling up with sediment, they make 
me say: “ The chief danger is from the surface 
water washing away the soil, more or less, and 
running in large quantities into the drain.” 
What I intended to say was, that where the 
drains run through the valleys of rolling land, 
the water in the spring runs along the surface 
of the frozen land and accumulates in the val- 
leys over the drains. The soil over the drain 
is not frozen as hard as the rest of the land, and 
in several instances on my farm, the water soaks 
through this soft soil and makes a hole down to 
the drain, small, probably, at first, but soon 
wearing larger. These holes are usually about 
the size of arat-hole, running perpendicularly 
down to the tiles. But where there are larger 
tiles the holes are sometimes larger. What I 
was afraid of was that this water, being more 
or less muddy, might, in a drain that has little 
fall, deposit silt,and choke it up. But I have 
recently been examining the matter, and find 
there is less danger from this source than I ex- 
pected. The water being twd or three feet 
above the drain, must be forced through the 
tiles with considerable rapidity, and carry the 
sediment with it. 





While my hand isin, I may say that the argu- 
ment in favor of feeding clover hay and oilcake 
in the March No. is rendered obscure by the 
omission of aline. It should have been stated 
that “the manure from a ton of oilcake is worth 
$19.72.” Several gentlemen have written me 
about my remarks on this subject. If they will 
supply this line, and take a pencil and go over 
the calculation, they will come to the same con- 
clusion that I did—namely, that, after deducting 
the expense of carting and spreading the ma- 
nure, the net value of a load of clover hay and 
oileake dung, with part straw for litter, is seven 
times as great as the manure obtained from feed- 
ing straw alone. And if this is true, are we 
not making a mistake in allowing American 
oilcake to be shipped td England ? 

Cotton-seed cake, which I understand is being 
made extensively, is more valuable for manure 
even than Linseed oilcake. It contains 63 per 
cent. of nitrogen, 7 per cent. of phosphate of 
lime, and over 3 per cent. of potash, and these 
figures show that the manure obtained for a ton 
of it is worth $27.86. This is on the supposition 
that the husks are removed from the cotton be- 
fore the oil is expressed. If this is not the case, 
the cake will be of far less value formanure, and 
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of no value at all for feed. It is the “decorticat- 
ed cotton-seed cake” that we need. It is valu- 
able feed, and affords the richest manure, of any 
known vegetable food that has been investigated. 





A correspondent asks me howI plant and 
cultivate beans. Last year I turned over an old 
sod, harrowed it thoroughly, marked it out in 
rows 2 feet 5 inches apart, with a common 
wooden marker, then drilled in the beans with 
the “Corn and Bean Planter.” We finished 
the whole field of twelve acres in a day anda 
half. Of course it is not necessary to mark out 
the land before planting. The drill will do its 
own marking, but I find it better to mark the 
land first, as the drill can be guided so much 
straighter. The drill sows two rows ata time, 
and when the land is marked in advance, the 
tubes, or “hoes,” rufh in the marks, and you can 
see the least deviation. I set two men at it, one 
to drive the horse and the other to guide the 
drill. Too much pains cannot be taken to plant 
straight. A little extra labor in doing this will 
he saved five times over in the after culture, 
Of course this is equally true of corn, potatoes, 
and all other hoed crops, The drill drops five 
or six beans in a hill, about 14 inches apart. I 
have no doubt the beans would do just as well, 
and perhaps better, if dropped a single bean at 
a time, two inches or so apart. They do very 
well planted so in the garden, but having them 
in hills is more convenient in hoeing. I hoed 
mine only once last year, but kept the cultivator 
running frequently between the rows. This is 
the great point, and it is here where so many 
fail. It is said to rust the leaves if cultivated 
when the dew is on. This may or may not be 
so. Idonot know. But I do know that fre- 
quent cultivation will make all the difference 
between a good crop and a poor one. One of 
my neighbors told a friend that “there was the 
erandest field of beans he ever saw in his life 
on the north road.” “They are Mr. Harvis’.” 
“Not they, he hasn’t got a field on his farm 
that will produce such a crop as that.” But 
they were my beans, and what is more, they 
were planted on the roughest and most neg- 
lected field on the farm—a field that had not 
been plowed for fifteen years, and produced 
little else than thistles and teasels. There was 
agreat growth of beans, and it was caused by 
nothing but frequent cultivation. I do not know 


how often they were cultivated, but I think . 


cight or nine times, At all events, not a weed 
was suffered to show its head between the rows. 

“ What is the best variety?” I have not had 
experience enough to tell. Hayward thinks the 
Marrow is the most profitable. It yields nearly 
or quite as well as the medium, and brings a 
higher price. The only objection to it is that 
the beans are apt to split open. 





I question whether there is anything gained 
by scalding seed-peas to kill the pea-bug. Of 
course it will kill the bugs, but whether the next 
crop will be any more likely to escape, is some- 
what doubtful. Two years ago I got my seed- 
peas from Canada. A finer sample could not 
be desired, and there was not, apparently, a bug 
in the whole fifty bushels. I sowed them on 
twelve acres and had asplendid crop. Buta 
more buggy lot of peas I never saw. We 
thrashed them rather late in the fall, but ona 
warm, sunny day, and the bugs, or more Cor- 
rectly weevils, flew above the stock and round 
the heads of the men by thousands. The partly 
dormant bugs might have been gathered from 
under the fanning mill by the bushel. 

This crop, as I have said, was grown from 





seed free from bugs. And it seems to me clear 
that simply destroying all the bugs there may be 
in the seed, will not insure a crop from their 
depredations as a consequence. 

I may mention that the next year I sowed 
these buggy peas, and they grew apparently as 
well as sound ones, I presume they were as 
buggy as the previous crop, but I fed the peas 
to the pigs early in the fall, before the bugs 
were fully developed. This is really the only 
plan we can adopt, with safety, in this section. 
It is no use trying to raise peas for market, al- 
though I did sell a load or two to the coffee 
manufacturers in the city. They prefer, how- 
ever, to get sound peas from Canada, though for 
my own part,I think a certain proportion of 
bugs in the peas, after they were roasted and 
ground, would make about as good coffee as the 
sound peas. But then, you know, people have 
their prejudices, and it is well to humor them. 

One of my neighbors last year sowed his peas 
inJune, They escaped the bug. But the crop 
was hardly worth harvesting. Better sow early, 
on rich land, raise a heavy crop, and feed them 
out very, early in the fall, to the pigs. Thecrop 
will pay very well for this purpose, and a good 
smothering crop of peas leaves the land in good 
condition for wheat. And no crop that we raise 
makes richer manure than peas. 


Origin of Forced Drones. 
BY BIDWELL BROS., 8T. PAUL, MINN. 
oaerer oe 

[By Forced Drones, those are meant, which, 
being reared in worker cells, are of small size 
and lower vitality than those raised in drone 
cells. Worker bees are imperfectly developed 
females, and Fertile Workers are those which 
are sometimes found laying eggs. These eggs 
not having any impregnation, if they hatch, all 
produce drones. Forced queens are those reared 
in case of the loss of a queen from eggs or 
larvse which would have become worker bees, 
if hatched and fed in the usual way.—Ep.] 

We found the origin of, and gained ability to 
recognize fertile workers, in trying to answer a 
question often put to us, much in this way: 
“Why do my bees, having reared forced queens, 
which were all removed before they commenced 
to lay, or lost in their flight to meet the drones, 
refuse again to rear queens, though worker eggs 
and larvee be repeatedly given them, and de- 
stroy queen cells or kill queens, but persist in 
rearing drones in worker and drone cells?” 

On removing a queen from a hive to induce 
the bees to replace the queen by rearing others 
from worker eggs or larvee—as they will, several, 
—sometimes many common worker bees com- 
mence to consume large quantities of honey 
and pollen for the purpose of secreting jelly, to 
feed the selected worker larve to convert them 
into queens. This food, we suppose, developes 
their dormant ovaries, so that they may there- 
after lay eggs. At first they are noticeable from 
their singular and uneasy motions, and are con- 
tinually eating. We have often, in cool weather, 
separated the honey and pollen from these bees, 
by intervening empty combs, and always found 
these particular bees first at the stores. After 
several days, they have the appearance of rob- 
ber bees—a black color, which in time has an 
oily look. We once tried to see if a high tem- 
perature gave robber beestheir dark, greasy ap- 
pearance, and allowed a stock of bees to steal 
or rob a pail of honey, first placing a thermom- 
eter in their hive; in 20 minutes the temper- 
ature arose from 64° to 108°. We had often 
observed the bees to take on that color, in hot, 














close weather, and confined a swarm on a 
hot noon-day, and the temperature arose to 131°, 
melting the combs with the great heat, the bees 
all becoming of this dark color and greasy lustre. 
One of our hottest days last summer indicated 
a temperature of 128° in the sun, and the brown 
of nearly all bees in close locations turned black. 

When bees lose their young queens, they feed 
and caress the bees above described, and they, 
after some days, commence to lay eggs in worker, 
drone, and queen cells, often 10 to 15 eggs in a 
cell, laying more when the weather is cool than 
when it is hot. When oneegg in a cell hatches, 
the remainder are consuped by the nursing 
bees. As drone larve are ‘fed similar food to 
that fed to workers, drones mature in worker 
cells; yet these do not attain more than two- 
thirds the size of natural drones; while the 
larve from eggs laid in- queen cells, doubtless 
from a difference in food, die before maturity. 
Unfecundated queens—those forced queens rear- 
ed early or late in the season, and not meeting 
the drones or having met this kind of small 
drones, and the seed becoming exhausted, are 
worse than fertile workers, as they are more 
prolific, and more frequently lay in worker cells. 

Although forced drones are apparently able 
to fulfill the office of male bees as well as forced 
queens that of a queen, they ought equally to be 
avoided as causing the degeneration of the stock. 

[The Messrs. Bidwell answer the question 
proposed in their first paragraph, but do not tell 
what to do in such acase. We suppose the cure 
is simply to introduce an impregnated queen, 
kill the fertile workers, or break up the colony.]} 


Culture of the Castor Oil Bean. 
BY 8. B. STEWART, CLEAR CREEK LANDING, ILL. 
Seer eS 

[Although we are not familiar with the cul- 
ture of the castor oil bean, except as an orna- 
mental plant, we have no doubt it might be 
profitably cultivated in parts of the Union 
where now it is unknown. The geographical 
limits of its profitable employment as a farm 
crop, are, we should judge, nearly coincident 
with those of the Sweet potato, or the larger 
varieties of Dent corn. The following commu 
nication to the Agriculturist will be read with 
interest, and, though so late in the season, may 
form the basis of experiments, with a view 
to planting more largely another year.—Ep.] 

“T plant what we call the Florida Beans; they 
are smaller than the Spanish Beans, and do bet- 
ter in this latitude; then, there is more oil to the 
bushel, (so say the oil factory men). They can 
be raised about 100 miles north of us, with suc- 
cess. <A fair crop here is from 16 to 20 bushels 
per acre; 100 miles north, 10 to 12 bushels per 
acre. The soil is prepared first, the same as 
for corn, then lay your ground off both ways, 
seven feet apart each way, plant as soon as 
the frost is out of the ground and it will do to 
plow. Before planting, soak the beans say 
from 12 ‘to 20 hours in warm water—about as 
warm asthe hand will bear when beans are 
first put in—plant and cover same as corn, drop- 
ping two beans in each hill. They require about 
a week longer to come up than corn, and when 
the plants first come out of the ground, they are 
red. Castor beans are usually planted here on 
our poorest soil ; still, a much better yield can be 
had from rich land. Our object in planting on 
poor soil is, that a crop raised on a piece of Jand 
one year, is equal in its effects to a crop of 
clover plowed in towards enriching, or “bringing 
land to,” as it is often termed. Plow or use a 
cultivator (the latter is the best,) when the plants 
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tand about 3 or 4 inches high, going close to 
the plant, leaving the middle of the row until 
you have gone both ways of the rows, and the 
beans have fresh loose dirt about the hills; then 
go through and clean the middle with a cultiva- 
tor or plow. When the stalk is 7 to 10 inches 
high,go through and thin out, leaving one stalk in 
a hill; then plow 
or cultivate as 
corn, only be care- 
ful not to plow 
after the stalk 
is so high that 
the whiffictrees 
will break the 
branches and thus 
injure the plant. 
In fact, when 
the plants aver- 
age 12 to 18 inch- 
es high, they can 
take care of them- 
selves ifthe weeds 
are kept from the 
middle, between 
the rows. No 
stock wi!lleat them 
excepting young 
colts, and if the 
land is grassy it is 
often well to turn 
in sheep or hogs, 
I planted last 
year on the 9th of 
May (rather late) ; 
and began to gather the 14th of August. One 
can easily tell by watching, when the spikes 
are ripe enough to cut, viz.: when the bottom 
pods begin to crack; then cut the spikes and 
draw to a dry house—drying yards are nui- 
sances. St. Louis, New Orleans, or New York 
are good markets—either of the latter preferable. 
[This plant is a native of tropical countries, 
and where no frost stops its growth, attains the 
size of a small tree. The leaves are very large, 
and the contrasts of color in the Jeayes, stems 
and leafstalks, make it quite ornamental. The 
fruit is borne on spikes growing in the axils of 
the leaves and branches, and the seeds are in- 
closedin burs somewhat like miniature horse- 
chestnut burs. These,when ripe and dry, explode 
or “pop,” throwing the seeds to a distance 
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CASTOR BEAN DRYING HOUSE. 


of 12 or 15 feet, sometimes. When the gather- 
ing takes place, the spikes are cut when brown, 
and the bottom pod begins to crack open, and 
are spread in the sun, when no kiln or drying 
house is at hand. The ground where they are 
dried is calleda “yard,” and is prepared by 
leveling and rolling hard a piece with a good 
southern exposure. The ground so prepared is 
fenced with boards, to prevent the loss of seeds, 
or it is made to extend 12 to 15 feet on every 
side wider than the space covered by the spikes | 


when spread out to dry. They are spread thin, 
and turned occasionally. In case of rain, the 
spikes are raked up and covered, and the beans 
are swept up. When all the pods have dried 
and shed their seeds, they are raked off, the beans 
winnowed, put iu sacks and kept in a dry place. 








Ten acres of castor beans will justify the build- 
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GROUP OF IMPORTED CREVECEUR TOWLS.—Drawn from Life for the American Agriculturist. 


ing of a drying house of 12x20 feet.—Ep.] 

Dryrna House or Krzyn.—The kiln or dry- 
ing house is usually a frame or log building, but 
the material is unimportant. The one figured 
is about 20 feet long by 12 wide. The drying 
floor is 6 feet in the clear abovethe ground floor, 
and is made of slats a quarter of an inch apart. 
The floor above the stove is tight. The stove 
is set near the door and a 6x 6 foot space is left 
around it. A pipe passes under the floor to the 
rear, Where it passes through the floor, and re- 
turns above the spikes, and both the space 
around the stove and that through which the 
pipe passes, are surrounded by a boxing. The 
spikes being frequently stirred, the beans drop 
through the floor and accumulate below. 
There is a window above the drying floor for 
taking in the green spikes and removing the dry 
ones, Which are used as fuel; and there is for 
convenience a window also, below the floor. 
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The Creveceur Fowl. 


This breed derives its name from Crevecceur, 
a town of Normandy, France, where for several 
years past, they have been extensively raised for 
the Paris markets, being highly valued both for 
weight and delicacy of flesh. The hens are low 
on the legs, with large fleshy thighs, the wings 
large, and the body square; the abdomen is 
voluminous and pendant, especially in those 
which are more than a yearold; they walk 
slowly, scratch but little, and rarely fly. Their 
plumage is black, except white feathers may 
appear in the tuft on the head; the tuft is large, 
and the comb small, upright, two-horned ; while 
a large cravat of feathers under the neck gives 
to them a matronly air, the tuft and singularly 
shaped comb present a grotesque but not un- 
pleasing appearance. They are very tame, 
ramble little; in this resembling the Brahmas. 

The cocks, which are similar in form to the 
hens, have a brilliant black plumage; their 


heads are handsomely surmounted with beauti- 
ful tufts, and large toothed, two-horned combs, 
Which together form a kind of crown; they 
have also dense cravats of feathers, and are 
adorned with pendant wattles of large size. 

The chickens are of great precocity, being 
frequently put up to fatten at the early age 
of three months. 
The hen _pro- 
duces large eggs, 
and isan excellent 
layer, but scarcely 
ever sits. Such 
is the description 
given in French 
works on fowls. 
So far as the ap- 
pearance is con- 
cerned it is cor- 
rect, as seen in re- 
centimportations. 
The accompany- 
ing illustration 
was made from 
pure bred birds, 
imported from 
the Jardin d’Ac- 
climatation, Paris, 
and owned by A. 
M. Halsted. Mr. 





Tarrytown,N. Y., 


the same stock, re- 
gards the likeness 
as quite faithful. If the breed proves to be as 
hardy and valuable here as it has in France, it 
will be an excellent addition to our present stock. 
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Baskets for Sitting Hens’ Nests. 








The use of baskets for hens’ nests is mention- 
ed by some of the very earliest writers upon 
agriculture in our language, and in some respects 
they are peculiarly advantageous. Boxes are 
very apt to get musty and damp ; baskets on the 
contrary, give free ventilation to the nest and 
its contents. They afford no safer lodging places 
for vermin than boxes, and may very easily be 
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moved, cleaned and washed. The one which 
we figure is in the style of those in common 
use in France, where poultry are reared so much 
more systematically than in this country. It 
represents & home-made willow or wicker affair 
with a cover to shut the hen in, she being taken 
off or allowed to go off once a day to feed, and 
alabel is attached for any memoranda which 
may be desirable—at least, for a record of 





the kind of eggs and the date of setting the hen. 
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The American Black Bear. 
(Ursus Americanus.) 
sigs 

Bears are not very uncommon over a consid- 
erable portion of the Northern United States, 
and the one we represent is the only species ever 
seen wild in America south of the Arctic regions, 
and east of the Great 
Plains. The Yellow 
bear and the Cinna- 
mon bear being re- 
garded as varieties 
of this species. The 
American Black 
Bear isseldom more 
than 6 feet in length, 
and 3 feet in hight 
at the shoulders, 
and is characterized 
by its long, straight, 
shining black coat, 
high, oval, rounded 
ears, short tail, short 
feet, and short blunt 
claws, covered by 
the hair. Its color 
is dark brown to 
nearly or quite 
black, with a yel- 
lowish,dusky brown 
patch on each side 
of the muzzle. The 
food of this bear is 
almost exclusively 
of a vegetable nature, namely: wild cherries, 
berries, grapes, nuts, acorns, honey, sundry 
roots, and such things. It eats eggs also, 
and some insects, and when very hungry, small 
quadrupeds and birds—though it seldom takes 
animal food from choice. When sore pressed, 
bears sometimes enter farm-yards and do con- 
siderable damage, being partial to pigs and poul- 
try—taking also it is said, sometimes a sheep or 
a calf, The chief 
damage they do to 
the farmer is, how- 
ever, in his potato 
fields, corn fields, 
and orchards—pre- 
ferring the corn in 
its green state, when 
fit for boiling, and 
eating large quan- 
tities of sweet ap- 
ples, peaches or 
other fruit. The 
bear is timid and 
will seldom attack 
a man, never, unless 
provoked or in de- 
fence of its young. 
The female has two 
young at a time, 
bringing them forth 
very early in the 
spring. Continued 
severe weather not 
unfrequently forces 
them out from their 
retirement soon af- 
ter this, in search of food, and at such times they 
are often captured, the old one submitting, at 
least at first, with a poor grace to restraint or con- 
finement, but the young ones becoming and re- 
maining as tame as puppies. Bears are natur- 
ally docile and imitative; they climb trees with 
ase, are very quick in many of their motions. 
They are protected by a thick hide, a very thick 








coat of furry hair, and almost as thick a coat- 
ing of fat as a well fed porker, and thus possess 
a triple defence against blows and against cold, 
as well as against the attacks of dogs or other 
animals. The flesh is delicate and savory, the 
steaks having much the flavor of pork. During 
the winter the meat is still common in the mar- 





THE AMERICAN BLACK BEAR.—( Ursus Americanus.) 


| kets, even of our eastern cities; the grease is in 

| considerable request for hair oil, and brings a 

good price, and the skins are valuable and sal- 

able according to size and the quality of the fur. 
—= 6 = 

The Polar Bear (Ursus maritimus.) 
age 
The White or Polar Bear is regarded as the 
| largest, most powerful, and, with the exception 





THE POLAR BEAR.—( Ursus maritimus.) 


of the Grizzly Bear of the Rocky Mountains, as 
the fiercest of the bears, They are courageous 
in defence of their mates, and of their young, 
for which they manifest the most touching affec- 
tion; savage when attacked, and very tenacious 
of life. The food of Polar Bears is wholly ani- 
mal, they live chiefly upon fish, and are al- 
together maritime in their habits, The promi- 
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nent characteristics of this bear are large size, 
and great length of body, (which varies consid- 
erably, occasionally reaching a length of nine 
feet with a hight of four feet, and weight of 
1,500 pounds), the neck is also proportion- 
ally long; a small head; very small ears; soles 
of the feet very large; the line of the forehead 
and nose remark- 
ably straight, and 
the coat of fine long 
fur of a nearly white 
color. These bears 
range and rule with- 
in the North Polar 
Circle, upon the ice- 
bound coasts and 
floating ice. They 
do not live long in 
menageries or z00- 
logical collections 
on account of their 
suffering from the 

heat, but they al- 
ways form a very 
attractive feature in 
these exhibitions. 
The flesh is not 
savory. The habits 
of the Polar Bear 
are little under- 
stood. Whether 
they hibernate, or 
not, is not settled. 
It would seem prob- 
able that when the long arctic winter night 
shuts down, the well fed and fat ones retire into 
winter quarters, but those not in so good condi- 
tion, wander as prompted by hunger in search 
of food. It is an interesting fact that the shape 
and character of the teeth of this purely car- 
nivorous bear vary scarcely at all from those of 
the almost purely vegetable eaters of the same 
genus. These animals are hunted by the in- 
habitants of those 
regions where they 
abound, for the flesh 
which doubtless 
compares favorably 
With that of the 
seals, walrusses and 
oily fish, and for the 
skins which form an 
article of commerce, 
making very fine 
sleigh robes, ete. 

pee St 

Tue “Texas Mur- 
RAIN.”.— This dis- 
ease, also called 
“Spanish Fever,” 
which had entirely 
disappeared during 
the war, has, this 
year, done in some 
sections terrible in- 
jury. It is known 
only in the track of 
Texas cattle, or 
those with which 
they have come in 

contact, its period of incubation is very short 

usually, but with the Texas stock very long, 

so that apparently healthy cattle communi- 

cate the disease, and cattle die after taking it, 

while the original animals are still well, to 

all appearance. The fatal symptom is extreme 

thirst; death follows soon after drinking. A 

severe frost is said to put an end to the disedse, 
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Large Root Crops. 
— 

We notice in the Report of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, that the farm connected 
with the Deer Island House of Industry raised 
extraordinary root crops. An acre in mangolds 
produced 73 tons of roots, carefully weighed, 
and 5 tons in tops, by estimate. This acre was 
planted with potatoes in 1868, carrots in 1864, 
onions in 1865, and with mangolds in 1866. 
The manure, each previous year, had been 20 
cords of compost of sea kelp and stable manure. 
In the fall of 1865 it was heavily coated with 
sea-weed (Laminaria), and the weed plowed 
in and re-plowed in the spring of 1866. 
The seed was sown in drills 30 inches apart. 
Mr. Payson, the manager of the farm, estimates 
the value of mangolds as equal to sugar beets, 
and the yield as one-third greater. The rota- 
tion and the adaptation of marine manures to 
mangolds, are noticeable points in this state- 
ment. Onthesame farm and with similar treat- 
ment, 29 tonsof carrots were grown to the acre. 
Our shore farmers who neglect sea-weed and 
root crops are not living up to their privileges. 








Tim Bunker on Jim Crow. 





Mr. Eprror:—It may seem an ungracious 
task to say a word agin this gentleman, when 
everybody is writing up people of color in gin- 
eral, Folks who, a year ago, could not express 
their disgust of the negro, in language strong 
enough, are now bawling for universal suffrage. 
Such sudden conversions I never saw in camp 
meeting. But I have been in favor of their 
voting this twenty years; so Ive no prejudice 
ugin color to influence my opinion on the crow 
question. You said you wanted all the Hooker- 
town news, especially if it had any bearing on 
farming. Now you see, we have had a big fer- 
ment in the Farmer’s Clubup here on this ques- 
tion, which is certainly as old as I am, and I 
guess as old as the country. I thought it had 
been settled several times, but it is one of them 
questions that don’t stay settled. I expect it is 
because we haven’t got upon the right founda- 
tion yet. I have always noticed that any un- 
sound opinion kept working in the public mind 
like bad food in the stomach. It won’t stay 
down. Hookertown has spoke and I rather 
think Jim Crow is settled forever. 

You see, these creatures had been uncommon 
plenty last season, and we had a!l suffered more 
or less from their depredations in planting time, 
and this had been put down as one of the things 
that was to be discussed and settled in the Club 
this winter. “‘ Jim Crow, shall he jump or no 2” 
In old times in Connecticut they said no, and 
offered a premium on crows, and the boys used 
to hunt them, and bring the young ones by the 
basketfull to get their pocket money. Then 
the men, who were science on birds, thought 
the crows killed a good many grubs, and paid 
their way and said we must not kill them. 

Deacon Smith was chairman for the evening 
and stated the question. He said “it was ad- 
mitted that the crow did some good and a great 
deal of mischief. The point was to find out 
whether he did more good or hurt.” 

Jotham Sparrowgrass said “he did not think 
there was any question at all about it. He knew 
what he was about when he went to the Legis- 
lature in Hartford, well nigh fifty years ago, and 
got the law passed to give a bounty on foxes 
and crows. He said both of em were the farm- 
er’s enemies, and he didn’t know which was 
the worst. He said our fathers understood their 











cases, and killed them off as fast as they could 
lay hands on them. ‘Talk about crows destroy- 
ing bugs! He has shot ’em many a time, and he 
always found more corn and carrion in their 
crops than anything else.” 

Cicero Smith said “he was astonished to hear 


| such sentiments from his venerable friend. He 


thought the crow had not been made in vain. If it 
had not been for some good end he would never 
have been brought into existence, and been made 
so hardy and so prolific. He was a very long- 
lived and very shy bird, so that with all the 
warfare which men had made upon them they 
were as numerous as ever. They were the 
farmers’ friends, picking up a multitude of grubs 
and worms that preyed upon his crops, and 
acting the part of a scavenger in removing dead 
animals, that would otherwise pollute the at- 
mosphere; they pulled up some corn, to be sure, 
but every laborer was worthy of his hire.” 

Mr. Spooner, our minister, said “he found 
some difficulty with Mr. Smith’s argument. A 
good many creatures had been made for a differ- 
ent state of the world than existed at present, 
and if we admitted that they were originally 
useful, it would not follow that they could not 
very well be spared now. He said they had 
found over in Shadtown, and in many other 
places, the remains of extinct birds, beasts and 
fishes. These fossils had had their day, and 
died out, or been killed off, because they had 
become nuisances. Ile was inclined to think 
that it was about time for man, who was lord of 
nature, to dispense with the services of the 
crow; he could join the great company of 
fossils without disturbing the balance of nature. 
He admitted he had been useful in the earlier 
ages, when animal life was more abundant, and 
the air was likely to be tainted with the effluvia 
of dead animals. But the farmer did not need 
such a scavenger now. Dead animals were ex- 
ceedingly valuable for the compost heap, and 
he must be a very foolish cultivator who would 
allow them to waste unburied. Wolves and 
bears, and other wild animals had disappeared 
from the State, without any suspicion that the 
Almighty had made a mistake in their creation. 
He thought that the crows could all be killed 
off without interfering with the divine purposes, 
according to which man has the responsibility 
of subduing nature, and ruling over it.” 

Jake Frink said “he was agin crows, and had 
been from the start. He never had been on 
more than one side of this question. They 
pulled up his corn whether it was tar’d or not, 
and strings and scare crows had n’t any more 
influence on’em than on the wind. He had 
seen ’em light right on a stuffed man. He 
never’d found but one thing to fix ’em, and that 
was corn soaked in New England rum. That 
made the critters so drunk you could knock ’em 
over as easy as lame geese.” 

Seth Twiggs thought “that was the best use 
neighbor Frink could put his rum to. If he 
kept it, he was mighty afraid that somebody 
besides the crows would become extinct. His 
opinion was that ‘carrion crow’ expressed the 
character of the bird as well us his habits. He 
not only pulled up his corn, and bothered him 
to death with planting over, but he destroyed 
the ergs and young birds in his orchard. He 

yas a thievish, blood thirsty fellow, ready to 
kill any thing, that has not strength enough to 
defend itself against his attacks. He knew a 
good many of the small birds lived mostly on 
insects, for he had watched them when feeding 
their young. He thought the crow destroyed 
the grub killers, instead of the grubs, and he 


‘ 








was glad to see folks getting waked up to his 
true character. He should go strong for smok- 
ing him out.” 

You see which way the current is setting up 
here. Every crow thinks his own young the 
whitest, they say; and I am perhaps a little 
prejudiced in favor of Hookertown, but it strikes 
me that there is about as much good common 
sense in our Clubas there is in any scientific so- 
ciety. I have toadmit that I have been on both 
sides of this question, but have found hard bot- 
tom at last. Our fathers were right in killing 
crows. The birds belong to the fossil age. 
There is no music in his caw. He prefers a dead 
carcass to a living one, and will devour a half 
pound of putrid flesh a day. We can makea 
better use of the flesh than to bestow it on this 
sneaking thief. He destroys our song birds and 
worm eaters in the nest. He is the pest of our 
corn fields and the scourge of our orchards, 
where the farmer’s true friends build their nests. 
A strong petition is going up to the Legislature 
from Hookertown this spring -for a big bounty 


on crows. 


Hookertown, Conn., \ Yours to command, 
March 1st. f Timotuy BuNKER, Esq. 
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The Pennsylvania Agricultural College. 
<= 

[We have of late refrained from any allusion 
to the Agricultural College of Pennsylvania, for 
the reason that reports came to us, from various 
sources, of its utter inefficiency and demoraliza- 
tion. The trustees have made a new start, and 
their appointments, as faras we are informed, 
are highly commendable. The following ac- 
count of its condition and prospects is by a 
scientific friend, who is in no way connected 
with the College, and we give it without adopt- 
ing his views in some particulars.—Eps. | 

Some time since accident led us into the 
neighborhood of the Agricultural College, and 
we availed ourselves of an opportunity offered 
for going through the building, and being made 
familiar with its workings. 

We start out with the statement that it this 
session begins its course under new and more 
promising auspices. First in the list of reforms, 
we find the abolition of compulsory labor. In 
theory, I am aware, wiseacres will tell us the 
move was a bad one, and likely to frustrate en- 
tirely the original design. But we do not so see 
it. Boys are boys, (no doubt all will admit,) 
whether found in the streets. of their native 
towns, or under the protecting eegis of a literary 
institution, and to convince a hundred or more 
of them that there existed a necessity of doing 
well the work assigned them, would, we ima- 
gine, be a task likely to baffle the most practical 
men. We contend that loose habits of working 
will be more likely engendered than correct 
ones. The best evidence of the truthfulness of 
this statement may be taken from the opinions of 
those in the vicinity of such institutions. While 
labor is no longer ¢ompulsory, the students may, 
on demand, have portions of ground assigned 
them, and, in the care of such, their agricultural 
propensities may be thoroughly ventilated. As 
a ready and accomplished guide over these 
operations, the Professor of Agriculture may 
exercise his authority. Here at once is instituted 
a generous rivalry, instead of the slip-shod habits 
induced by making all men, men of all work, 
and then lumping the result. The time allotted 
for completing the course of study is too short 
to allow of from three to four hours outside 
labor per day. 

A glance at the curriculum shows a new fea- 
ture. While the literary course is quite equal 
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to that of our best colleges, and may be adopted 
by all so inclined, there exists also a course of 
study more polytechnic in its nature, and which 
is more advanced in its requirements than that 
of some older and more pretentious institutions 
Icould name. Let us glance en passant at the 
course of study insisted on as the requisite for 
obtaining the scientific diploma of the College: 
Anatomy, Physiology, Botany, Entomology, 
Zoology, Shades and Shadows, and Perspective 
Drawing, Physics, Principles and Practice of 
Road Making,Chemistry (laboratory practice two 
years), Meteorology, Practical Astronomy, Phy- 
sical Geography, Geology, Hygiene (lectures), 
Mineralogy. We have here sclected from the 
list of studies only such as are entirely omitted 
or passed over with the merest smattering in most 
colleges. They are here brought out prac- 
tically into a desired prominence. Correlated 
with these we find an item (not always noticed 
in college graduates), a decent acquaintance 
with our mother tongue imperatively demanded. 

Mathematics, Logic, Rhetoric, and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, come in to supply the 
polish. Ere long a competent Professor of Mod- 
ern Language will take a place in the institution. 

A course of Agriculture adds to most of the 

above Horticultural and Agricultural practice, 

Lectures on Domestic Animals, their diseases and 
cures; Soils, Manures, Rotation of Crops, Drain- 
age and Tillage, Grain, Grass, Root and other 
Crops, Agricultural Implements and Farm Build- 
ings. Connected with the institute exercises 
proper, we have military exercises from the 

School of the Soldier, wp to lectures on Higher 
Tactics, under supervision of acknowledged com- 

petency. These military exercises are obliga- 

tory. Cases of conscience alone are excepted. 

One fact more is worthy of note—chairs are 
not filled by superannuated “good fellows,” 
who have no other visible means of support. The 
fitness of things seems to have been considered 
in making the recent appointments. 

The State appropriation of the land scrip 
being now made to this College, it is placed 
on a secure footing, and may be expected to 
run an extensive career of public usefulness, 

Such an institution has long been wanted to 
meet an existing necessity. Dead languages are 
placed in their proper position, and studies 
which really confer mental power in @ measure 
substituted. For those who wish to take up 
Latin and Greek every facility is provided, but 
diplomas may now be merited without giving 
to them the major part of a four years’ course. 

Let us hope that ere long we may not the less 
“vaze at the stars,” but that we may fall less 
frequently into the mudholes of our own ignor- 
ance; that we shall have more men whose 
minds are rounded by proper educational courses, 
and fewer men made angular by contractions 
derived from some of the liberal studies. 


Dog Statistics. 
=e 

We have received several communications in 
reply to our correspondent’s article on a dog 
law, signed “ Connecticut,” in our March issue, 
some wise and some otherwise. It seems to us, 
that “I. H. P.” in his “ word for dogs” admits all 
that “Connecticut” claims, and that they are sub- 
stantially agreed. “It is really discreditable,” 
he says, “that almost the only dogs in the 
country which are treated with any care, are lap 
dogs, the most useless, and bull dogs, the least 
sagacious, The natural fruit of such neglect is 





a.race of nondescripts of all kinds, deteriorated 
in body and brain. 


” 


It is because of this non- 





descript character of our dog population that 
“Connecticut” and all friends of sheep want effi- 
cient dog laws in all our States. Ninety-nine 
out of every hundred of our dogs are worthless 
curs which need clearing out as much as the old 
Canaanites did to make way for something civ- 
ilized, that can keep company with our domes- 
tic animals. The destruction occasioned among 
sheep by these animals is appalling, and only 
needs to be better known to secure the requisite 
legislation. The Department of Agriculture 
has made a beginning of gathering statistics 
upon this subject. In 878 counties reported, 
there was an estimated loss of 77,854 sheep 
killed, besides many others injured. Some coun- 
ties suffered to the extent of 2000 or 38000, and 
the average number per county was 208. 

From this, the number killed in the whole 
country is estimated at 400,000, worth at least 
$2,000,000, while the injury to those not 
killed is another million, making a loss to the 
country of three millions of dollars, as the di- 
rect result of dogs killing sheep. But this is only 
a small part of the pecuniary damage inflicted 
upon us by these wretched curs. In many dis- 
tricts admirably adapted to sheep, farmers dare 
not embark in the business from fear of the dogs. 
In the counties where 3000 sheep are annually 
slain by the dogs, we think this kind of hus- 
bandry can not pay very well. The counties 
where few are slain, we apprehend, are the ones 
where the dogs have made sheep husbandry 
unprofitable. The pastures are desolate and 
growing up to brush for want of cropping. 
Millions of dollars are lost to the country every 
year from this cause, and we have, as a con- 
quence, to pay dear for wool and mutton. 

Then we have to add to this the enormous 
tax of supporting our dog population. We 
have no reliable statistics on this subject, but 
estimate one dog to a family, say seven mil- 
lions in the whole country. Some families have 
none, but others have six, a dog to cach child, 
and glory in them! The food that an average 
cur will devour would keep a pig, and is worth 
at least ten dollars a year. People who are 
paying 70 millions of dollars a year for the 
support of curs, to say nothing of damages, 
ought to make inquiries about dog laws. 
od @ 


Pleuro-Pneumonia or Lung Murrain. 
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The pleuro-pneumonia is one of the most fa- 
tal and distressing maladies which ever attack 
cattle, At all times liable to spread rapidly 
among animals coming near or in contact with 
those diseased, it frequently assumes the form 
of acontagious epidemic, being taken by almost 
every animal coming within striking distance. 
This was remarkably the case in Massachusetts 
a few years since, and the disease every now 
and then breaks out somewhere with alarm- 
ing violence, but happily it appears to be more 
easily controlled here than in Europe, where the 
pole ax, or absolute isolation are the only ap- 
proved ways of checking its ravages. This dis- 
ease has been confounded with the Rinderpest 
or Steppe Murrain, which has lately wrought 
such distress in England, and has not yet stayed 
its march of destruction, but it has few or no 
symptoms in common with that, except conta- 
giousness and fatality. The disease exists al- 
most constantly among the swill-miik stables of 
New York and Brooklyn, and probably other 
cities, and certainly should come under the care- | 
ful investigation of the Board of Health. The 
following description is furnished by Dr. Busteed, 
of the N. Y. College of Veterinary Surgeons : 





PLEURO-PNEUMONIA OF CaTTLE.—A malig- 
nant form of inflammation of the lungs, of an 
eminently contagious character, peculiar to the 
ox-tribe, has existed within the memory of man 
in the mountain regions of Central Europe. 

Symptoms.—From the time that an animal is 
exposed to the contagion to the first manifesta- 
tion of symptoms, acertain period elapses; this 
is the period of incubation. It varies from a 
fortnight to forty days, or even two months. 
Some credit may be given to reports of even 
longer periods. During this period cows are 
found to thrive fast, and often to yield much 











milk. The first signs, proving that the animal 
has been seized, can scarcely be detected by any 
but a professional man; though, if a proprietor 
of cattle were extremely careful, and had pains- 
taking individuals about his stock, he would in- 
variably notice a slight shiver usher in the dis- 
order, which for several days, even after the 
shivering fit, would limit itself to slight inter- 
ference with breathing, detected readily on aus- 
cultation. Perhaps a cough might be noticed, 
and a diminution of the appetite and milk secre- 
tion. Though the amount of milk may not be 
much diminished at first, milk-maids sometimes 
say that a clever milker can tell when the cow is 
taken ill. The animal becomes costive, and the 
shivering fits recur. The cough becomes more 
constant and oppressive, the pulse full and fre- 
quent, usually numbering about 80 per minute 
at first, and rising toupwards of 100. The tem- 
perature of the body rises, and all the symp- 
toms of acute fever set in. A moan or grunt, 
in the early part of the disease, indicates a dan- 
gerous attack, and the nostrils rise spasmodi- 
cally at each inspiration; the air rushes through 
the inflamed windpipe and bronchial tubes, so 
as to produce a loud, coarse, respiratory mur- 
mur; and the spasmodic action of the abdomi- 
nal muscles indicates the difficulty the animal 
experiences also in the act of expiration. Pres- 
sure over the spaces between the ribs and on 
the spine, induce the pain and shrinking char- 
acteristic of pleurisy, and a deep moan not un- 
frequently follows such an experiment. The 
eyes are bloodshot, mouth clammy, skin dry and 
tightly bound to the subcutaneous tissues, and 
the urine is scanty and high-colored. 

On auscultation, the characteristic, dry, so- 
norous rale of ordinary bronchitis may be de- 
tected along the windpipe and in the bronchial 
tubes. A loud sound of this description is not 
unfrequently detected at the interior part of 
either side of the chest, while the respiratory 
murmur is entirely lost posteriorly, from con- 
solidation of the lung. <A decided leathery 
friction sound is detected over a considerable 
portion of the thoracic surface. As the disease 
advances, and gangrene, with the production of 
cavities in the lungs, ensues, loud, cavernous 
rales are heard, more or less circumscribed, oc- 
casionally attended by a decided metallic noise. 
When one lung alone is affected, the morbid 
sounds are confined to one side, and on the 
healthy side the respiratory murmur is uniform- 
ly louder than is natural all over. By carefully 
auscultating diseased cows from day to day, in- 
teresting changes can be discovered during the 
animal’s lifetime. Frequently the abnormal 
sounds indicate progressive destruction ; but at 
other times portions of lung that have been 
totally impervious to air, become the seat of 
sibilant rales, and gradually a healthy respira- 
tory murmur proves that, by absorption of the 
materials that have been plugging the lung-tis- 
sue, resolution is fast advancing. I have seen 
some very remarkable cases of this description. 
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Unfortunately, we often find a rapid destruc- 
tion of lung-tissue, and speedy dissolution. In 
other cases, the general symptoms of hectic or 
consumption attend lingering cases, in which 
the temperature of the body becomes low; the 
animal has a dainty appetite, or refuses all nour- 
ishment. It has a discharge from the eyes, and 
a foetid, sanious discharge from the nose. Not 
unfrequently it coughs up disorganized lung- 
tissue and putrid pus. Great prostration, and 
indeed typhous symptoms set in. There is a 
foetid diarrhoea, and the animal sinks in the 
most emaciated state, often dying from suffoca- 
tion, in consequence of the complete destruc- 
tion of the structures concerned in respiration. 

Treatment.—Stop all communication with 
the ascertained source of the disease. Do not 
disturb the cows from their byres, or the oxen 
from their stalls, as removing animals from their 
old quarters tends to spread disease, and does 
nv good to the cattle, Allow water, feed judi- 
ciously, and give carbonate of ammonia, prepara- 
tions of iron, gentian, or other tonics, sparingly. 
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Horse Hay-Forks, Grapples and Harpoons, 


— 





The subject of Horse Hay-Forks has been 
brought prominently before the public in the 
great “ Auburn Trial” of mowers and reapers, 
and hay and grain harvesting implements, held 
in July, by the N. Y. State Ag’l Society, the re- 
port of which is just published, and recently by 
a trial of some 16 Forks at Rye, under the 
auspices of the American Institute Farmers’ 
Club, the report of which appeared in the 
American Agriculturist for April, page 127. 

In common parlance, every thing used to 
pitch hay off a load is called a fork, though 





Fig. 2. 


some have not the remotest resemblance to that 


Fig. 1.—GLADDING HORSE HAY FORK. 


implement in its normal form. They all, that 
will work at all, present to the farmer the great 
advantage of being able to do this fatiguing 
and lung-trying work by horse-power, and very 
quickly, all, with proper appliances, carrying 
the hay up into the ridge of the roof and along 
to where it may be wanted. Some are arranged 
expressly for, and sold with these “travelers,” 
others with or without the ropes and blocks 
(pulleys) needed in the- simplest operations. 

We observe three very distinct varieties of 
hay pitchers, namely: First, the forks proper, 
illustrated by figures1 and 8, having long orshort 
straight handles, or short handles at -right 
angles to the direction of the tines; Second, 
the “grappling forks,” or grapples, which are 
like two forks working together, and- grasping 
their load between them, one of these is shown 
in figure 5, but they vary exceedingly, having 4 
and 4 fingers, or tines, opposed to each other, 3 
and 8, 2and 2, land 1, 1 and 3, 1 and 2, re- 


7to 14. These are a comparatively new inven- 
tion, and their introduction struck dismay into 





Fig. 3.—THE PALMER FORK. 


the hearts of patentees of some of the good old 
horse-forks, but they are more limited in their 
application than was supposed. The principle 
on which they work is obvious. They are thrust 
perpendicularly into the hay, then opened, ex- 
posing the barbs or shoulders of the head or 
spurs, as a spear or harpoon, which lay hold 
upon the hay when the upward draft comes. 
When one buys such a tool, he should study 
beforehand what uses 
he wishes to put it to. i 
If he pitches chiefly 
timothy and clover 
hay, or any long, 
coarse hay, of which 
he can, without diffi- 
culty, take up heavy 
forkfuls with the 
common pitch fork, 
then let him think 
where he wishes to 
pitch it, if over the 
great beam, or into 
windows from the 
outside, or from the 
barn floor a long way 
back. If he has much 
short, fine hay to 
pitch, he should be aware that the harpoons 
and grapples with few fingers are less adapt- 
ed to do this work than other kinds of forks. 
If he wishes to use his hay fork for loading 
coarse manure, certain kinds are very well 
adapted to this work—and these in turn are 
usually not so rapid at unloading coarse hay as 
others. Loose straw and grain, as oats and bar- 
ley, are best handled by grapples, though the 
true forks manage them very well, and on the 
whole, we think that for definite ends, each kind 








Fig. 4. 








Fig. 5.—THE RAYMOND GRAPPLING FORK. 


of fork has its especial claims upon the farmer. 
Fig. 1 represents the Gladding Fork, as made 





spectively; Zhird, Harpoons, shown in figures 


by J. L. Mansfield & Co., Clockville, N. Y., 





price $11. This fork took the first premium at 
the Auburn trial, and is well adapted to all 
common purposes, will take its load over high 
beams into windows, and other narrow places, 
takes up a good load, though not very large, and 
is easily tripped. The rope whereby it is trip- 
ped passes through the han- 
dle, and is attached to the 
catch which holds the head 
in position. The handle be- 
ing hinged upon the cross 
head, when tripped, the head 
drops, depositing its load as 
shown in fig. 2. An iron brace may be and 
is attached, which supports the long handle in 
a nearly horizontal position when not loaded. 
This is a slight modification of one of the orig- 
inal styles of horse fork, which was simply a 
large fork, such as this would be with a fixed 
handle. It was loaded as this is, the man on 
the load holding the handle down by means of 
a cord attached to the 
end, thus balancing the 
load, and when he wish- 
ed, he dropped the hay 
by letting go the cord, 
when the handle would 
fly up. There were 
many objections to this 
form, chiefly obviated 
by the Gladding fork. 

Figures 3 and 4 repre- 
sent the Palmer Fork 
(price $12, with pul- 
leys). This took the first 
prize at the recent Far- 
mers’ Club trial. The 
tines are sickle shaped, 
and the short handle 
fixed in the head piece. 
When the fork enters 
the hay, it is in the posi- 
tion shown in figure 4; 
it is loaded by pressing the bail forward or the 
handle backward, so that the hinged-brace_ be- 
comes straight and rigid, and holds the fork in 
the position shown in figure 3. Thus it is lifted, 
and the load is dropped by drawing upon the 
trip cord, which causes the brace to double up, 
and lets the handle up and the tines down, drop- 
ping their load. This is an excellent and useful 
implement, adapted to all varieties of work, well 
made and easily operated, and is found in most 
well furnished agricultural implement stores. 

Fig. 5 shows Raymond’s Grappling Fork, 
made by Chapman, Hawley & Co., Utica, N. Y. 
(price $20). This implement took the second 
premium at the Auburn trial, and also at the 
Farmers’ Club trial. It is loaded by being low- 
ered down upon the hay, and will take up a 
pretty good load if simply lifted, each head 
should, however, be shoved down into the hay, 
which they enter easily. The heads draw to- 
gether when they rise, and the load is dropped 
by drawing the heads apart, by means of the cord 
and lever seen upon one side. The arrange- 
ment of the three pulleys, etc., looks a little 
complicated, but it is easily managed. The 
pulleys may be set at any distance apart, and 
the hay conveyed to the extreme end of the 
barn before it is dumped. This attachment, 
indispensable to this one, is applicable to any 
fork, and enables a single horse to move fork- 
fuls which he otherwise could not lift. This fork 
is said to be especially good for loading manure, 
and it works well in oats, barley and rowen hay. 
Fig. 6 is a clamp or grapple for attaching the 
pulleys to the rafters, an exceedingly simple 




















Fig. 8. 


Fig. 7. 
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and efficient little affair. It is lifted to its place, 
and detached, by means of a pole with an iron 





—Fig. 10. 


head adapted to the purpose, and might be use- 
ful for many other things about the farm. 

Figs. 7 and 8 represent Blodgett’s Harpoon 
Fork, (made by C. C. Blodgett, Watertown, 
N. Y.,) which received the first prize in the class 
of Harpoons at the Farmers’ Club trial. It con- 
sists of a smooth shaft like a gun barrel with a 
pointed end, out of which, by a simple mechan- 
ism, two prongs or “cat’s claws” are thrown, 
when the implement has been thrust down into 
the hay. Our figures were made from very 
poor engravings, but illustrate the principle. 
An improvement has begn made which does 
away with the lever and pulley outside the shaft, 
and brings the machinery necessary to throw 
out and draw in the “cat’s claws” all within the 
ring-handle to which the lifting rope is attached. 
This is apparently simple and strong, not so 
long as many of the harpoons, but is capable of 
lifting very heavy forkfuls. 

Figs. 9 and 10 exhibit Sprout’s Harpoon Fork 
and Hay-knife, made by A. B. Sprout, Muncy, 
Pa., (price $9 for fork alone, $11 for fork and 3 
pulleys). This is a remarkable implement. It 
consists of two flat pieces of steel working to- 
gether, being riveted like a pair of shears, (in 
fact Mr. Sprout claimed at Rye that they were 





Fig. 11.— WALKER FORK. 


good to trim trees and hedges). The rounded 


—Fig. 12. 


ed an inch or inch and a half above the ends as 
shown in the cuts. When the bladesare closed 
together, the implement enters the hay with 
great ease, it is then opened, as shown, and will 
lift very heavy loads, carrying them securely. 
The report of the Committce at Auburn com- 
mends this fork highly, making an award to it, 
equal in amount to asecond premium, and states 
that it picks up scattering hay upon the floor, 
“better than either of the other forms.” It re- 
ceived the second prize in its class at the trial at 
Rye. This “Fork,” (more knife, or pair of shears,) 
is an excellent hay knife, and might be no bad 
investment if bought for this purpose alone. 
Figs. 11 and 12 represent the Walker Harpoon 
Fork, made by Wheeler, Mellick & Co., Albany. 
(price $10 and $1 each for pulleys). This is 
also a harpoon, entering the hay like a spear as 
in fig. 11. The head is turned to one side by 
means of a lever, as shown 
in fig. 12, and when the load 
is lifted and brought over 
the right place, a jerk on the 
trip-cord, causes the head to 
resume its former position 
and the load falls. On the 
whole a very neat and effi- 
cient tool, lifting immense 
forkfuls, and easily worked. 
Figs. 13 and 14 show an- 
other very simple harpoon, 
made by the Ames Plow 
Company of Boston, and of 
53 Beekman St., New York 
(price $5). It was not well 
operated at Rye, but lifted 
good loads, and was ap- 
parently not hard to work. 
Its construction is exceed- 
ingly simple, being a straight 
harpoon with a movable 
shield, covering the barbs, 
which is shoved down when 
the fork is loaded, after it has 
entered the hay, and drawn 
up, crowding the hay off 
from the barbs when it is 
unloaded. The workman- 
ship is excellent, and, with 
one or two slight modifica- 
tions, we think bids fair to become a favorite. 
Any of these forks would be, at least, awkward 
things to have fall from the top of the barn 
upon the mow where men where mowing away 
hay, or upon the cart, and there is not the least 
danger of such a catastrophy if they are well 
secured to the lifting rope. Careless hands 
frequently endanger their own lives and those 
of others by either not knowing how or not 
half doing a job. It is best always to tie a 
regular bowline knot (figured on page 305, Oc- 
tober, 1855) this is perfectly secure. In dragging 
down over the beams most of these forks pre- 
sent themselves very awkwardly to the man on 
the load. In fact it almost makes one shudder 
to see such a sharp edged affair as Sprout’s come 
swaying down, performing girations about a 
man’s head. The simply sharp pointed ones 
are bad enough, but when it comes to two-edged 
swords we can but utter a word of warning. 





Figs. 13 and 14, 
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Two—or TEN PER CENT ON INVESTMENTS ? 
—It is estimated that the property invested in 
agriculture does not pay over two per cent. 
interest annually. This may be near the truth 
for the whole country. The property embraces 
vast tracts of wild land that pay nothing, and 





points of these are ground sharp, and are notch- 


tricts that are barely scratched by the plow, 
paying much less than two per cent. For the 
northern States the estimate is much below the 
truth. There are, possibly, farmers here who 
do not get two per cent. a year on the cash value 
of their farms, yet we think them rare. There 
are others who make their farms pay seven 
per cent. and more, but these are also ex- 
ceptions. The farms of the northern States 
probably do not pay much over four per cent., 
but this is owing more to the way their capital 
is invested than to any defect in the business. 
Full one-half of this capital is invested in land 
that is not used, and so does not pay any interest. 
If one-half of a man’s farm is in woodland that 
he does not need for timber or fuel, in swamps, 
in pastures that are not grazed, so far as imme- 
diate returns are concerned, he might as well 
be without it. Land pays no interest that has 
not capital and labor expended upon it. If this 
change were made, and the dead capital were 
made active, the farm would pay better than 
bank stock. The smallest, best worked farms 
pay best. Good gardens pay twenty per cent. 
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A Poultry Fancier’s View. 
BY A. M, DECKER, GLENS PALS, N. ¥. 
ee 

My belief is, that with judicious manage- 
ment, there can be made a clear profit of from 
two to five dollars oneach hen. The first ques- 
tion which arises is, ‘‘ What breed is the best ?” 
As for me, I put the Brahma Pootra, with its 
large size, rich feather, and quietness, ahead. If 
I could keep but one kind it should be the pure 
Brahma. They will not get over a common 
fence, are always at home, and together. The 
chicks are very hardy and sure to live, which 
can not be said of most other pure breeds. 
Brahmas will keep a family in eggs the year 
round better than any other fowl, if provided 
with good quarters. 

Next to the Brahmas, I put the White Leg- 
horns, then come the White-faced Black Span- 
ish, Sicillians, Golden Penciled Hamburghs, and 
Silver Penciled Hamburghs. These six varieties 
constitute my choice. There are other breeds, 
perhaps, equally as good, but none better. 

Ican not put the Spanish ahead, unless it 
might be for a warm climate. I am a fancier 
of the pure White-faced Black Spanish, but 
more for fancy than profit. They lay the nicest 
eggs of any fowl and a great many of them, but 











Fig. 1L—PERSPECTIVE ELEVATION OF FOWL HOUSE. 


their long and continued spell of moulting in 
the fall takes off a great deal from their good 
qualities, besides they are too tender for a cold 
climate, unless one has pride enough in them to 
keep them in a warm place, which is very essen- 
tial in making fowls of any kind lay in winter. 
I have a plan for building a very cheap poultry 
house, which I submit to your readers. 

It is 60 feet long and 12 feet wide, divided into 
six different apartments to keep the different 
kinds separate. A is the laying room, B, roosts, 





in the southern parts of the country large dis- 


C, scratching room, etc. H, door. The partis 
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tions should be of lattice work, the building 
filled in at least six inches with saw-dust or tan- 
bark (roof and all), Yards to be made in front 
in proportion, double windows. These rooms 
ure suitable for from six to twelve fowls, which 
is as many as should ever go together, they will 
be found more profitable than a large flock. 
Fowls kept in such a house and provided with 
a variety of food—grains of different kinds, 
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Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN OF FOWL HOUSE. 

















boiled potatoes, meat, gravel, lime and ashes, 
they will do about as well as if running at large, 
destroying your garden, and doing more damage 
to yourself and your neighbors than they are 
all worth. I would also paint the roosts, etc., 
occasionally with gas tar, which is a sure cure 
fur vermin. If not put on too thick it will dry 
inashort time. It also keeps the fowls healthy. 

The manure will (if taken care of) nearly pay 
the care taken in their keeping. It should not 
be allowed to remain a great while in the house. 
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The Culture of Indian Corn. 
= 

The culture of Indian corn is to be undertaken 
not alone because it is profitable to raise the 
grain for sale, or for feeding, but because it is 
one of the best crops we have to subdue weeds, 
and to amend the soil by the thorough tillage 
which it requires, and which it enables us to 
apply with profit. In fact, for many eastern 
farmers, it is this consideration alone which 
gives a margin for profit in connection with the 
corn crop. How mistaken then is the practice 
which half does this work. In the vicinity of 
railroads, by which we can obtain western corn, 
where land is worth 100 to 150 dollars an acre, 
and where manure is worth $2 an ox-cart load, 
no man can afford to raise corn, except asa 
cleaning and tillage crop as part pay for labor. 

The accompanying engraving is made from a 
drawing sent us by a subscriber who has used 
the implement it represents with satisfaction. 
It is a harrow for going astride the rows of corn 
and destroying the weeds while yet the corn is 
very small and liable to be covered up if the 
cultivator teeth were used. The teeth are of 
square iron, the beams of 4x 4 stuff, 4 fect long, 








CORN CULTIVATOR. 


connected at both ends as shown; at the rear, 
the teeth are brought within one foot; at the 
front they are spread 8 to 44 fect apart. There 
are several holes in the front cross-piece which 
allow of adjustment to sweep different breadths. 
The two cross-pieces connecting the beams are 
elevated respectively 4 and 8 inches above them, 
and raised high enough to clear the corn. 
They are banded at their ends and bolted 
through the beams with bolts strong enough to 
stand any ordinary strains. The implement 
strikes us as an efficient one, but requires two 
horses, and these should draw upon a pole. It 
is especially useful when the corn is very small 
and most in danger from weeds and grass, 











A New Way of Trapping Rats, 
BY L. L. LANGSTROTH, OXFORD, OHIO, 
ce ae 

Get a common round wire-trap. Bait it with 
the most inviting food, and wait patiently until 
aratis caught. Instead of killing this rat, and 
waiting perhaps for weeks before you are for- 
tunate enough to trap another, keep him alive 
and feed him much as you would a pet squirrel. 
In a few days he will become quite reconciled 
to his cage, and you are nowready for business. 
At night, bait the trap well and set it where the 
rats resort most. Some one or more of them, 
seeing arat quite at home in the midst of plenty, 
will enter the trap without any suspicion of 
harm. Next morning, pump or pour water 
thoroughly over the trap to clean it, and to 
make the killing of your prey more easy. 
Have an empty barrel into which drop the con- 
tents of your cage; the prisoners being well 
soaked, will be so heavy and slow that you can 
easily knock them on the head. Treat your par- 
tially tamed rat, however, “as if you loved him,” 
and return him to his cage; this is easily done 
by lowering the cage into the barrel. Repeat the 
operation from night to night, and you will be 
surprised to see how easy a matter it is to out- 
wit so cunning an animal as an “old rat.” 

Be careful not to keep a large one for your 
tame rat. He will frighten off all the younger 
fry, as none of them will dare to enter. The 
only difficult thing in the matter is to get your 
first rat. I have had a wire trap well baited 
for weeks before I could entice one to enter it. 
To get the first, is something like Astor’s recipe 
for getting rich: ‘Geta thousand dollars clear 
of the world, and it is all very easy.” Since I 
caught my first rat, I have failed but once for 
many niglits in getting from one to four to keep 
him company. If your readers will try my 
plan, I think that something may be done to 
abate one of the most intolerable nuisances of 
this country. To say that millions of dollars 
worth of our property are annually destroyed by 
rats, would not be an extravagant assertion. 
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Foot Rot in Sheep. 
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This distressing and destructive malady is 
seldom properly understood or treated, and the 
result is that, though checked, it breaks out 
again and again. This is because so few 
farmers read and inform themselves thoroughly 
about their business, and because even those 
well informed perform surgical operations in 
so careless a manner. Inthe April number of 
the American Agriculturist, we explained the 
structure of the sheep’s foot and the origin of the 
disease known as the fouls. This never need 
be confounded with foot rot, though we doubt 
not it is often the precursor of it, for it puts the 
foot in excellent preparation to take it easily. 
Contagiousness of Hoof: Rot.—There ure some 
medical men, we believe, who deny that any 
disease is contagious, and they deny the conta- 
giousness of hoof-rot. They are, we presume, 
right just so far :—were a perfectly healthy foot, 
sound and clean, to be exposed to the contagious 
virus, it would probably escape; if, however, it 
were anywise sore, inflamed or wounded, it 
would probably take it at once. The disease is 
often long in reaching that point which causes 
the sheep to go lame, and it progresses gradu- 
ally, first causing limping; then the lifting of 
one foot; then severe lameness of both forefect ; 
then going upon the knees, which brings the feet 
in contact with the breast. It does not involve 
other parts of the system until far advanced, 








Then the feet become masses of rottenness; 
maggots breed in them and work into the flesh, 
and this corruption is communicated to the 
breast. During the whole course of the disease, 
until near the last, the sheep has good appetite 
and digestion, and is in no other way affected. 

On this account the cure is, theoretically, very 
simple and sure. In practice, it is just as sim- 
ple, if thoroughly done. The well cleaned 
hoofs, softened by soaking in dewy grass or on 
a rainy day, or otherwise, are pared with cutting 
pliers and very sharp knives until every particle 
of diseased matter is taken away, even if it in- 
volves the removal of ail the hoof; they are 
then washed with warm water and soap, and 
smeared with some caustic paste, or fluid, or the 
sheep forced to stand in a hot, saturated so- 
lution of blue vitriol for ten minutes, 

In discussing the origin of hoof-rot, most 
writers take sides, either denying its contagious- 
ness, or asserting it most vehemently. For our- 
selves, we can see no other sensible belief than 
that it may be originated whenever the hoofs, 
being softened by moisture, are penetrated by 
foreign substances like gritty soil or sand, and 
especially when such things, finding their way 
through cracks in the hoof, thus come in con- 
tact with the sensitive lamelle, or the papillary 
tissues, where they induce acute inflammation. 
The natural growth of the hoof adapts it to 
the wear and tearof gravelly and rocky hill 
sides, and on such localities the outer walls 
wear off fast, so that they are nearly even 
with the sole, and the foot is neat and trim; 
but on soft ground, in stables or in yards, the 
growth of the outer walls is so much more 
rapid than the wear, that they grow long, curl 
under the sole, and turn up in front, throw 
the wear back upon the heels, and keep them 
more or less inflamed, and are themselves liable 
to cracks and splits, which, if foreign substances 
work in, readily involve the sensitive portion of 
the hoof in inflammation. Where the horn- 
forming tissue becomes inflamed, the character 
of the horn formed is changed; its quantity is 
greatly increased, but it is softer, owing to the 
mixture of pus and foreign matter, and in por- 
tions has a fungoid appearance. The walls of 
the hoof become detached from the foot in spots 
of larger or smaller extent, owing to the fact 
that as soon as the lamellee become diseased the 
horn they secrete has no consistence, and 
hence the walls have no hold upon the foot. 
The pus which constantly exudes from the sores 
has the quality of inducing the same disease, if 
it comes in contact with inflamed or wounded 
surfaces of the feetof othersheep. Wesee, then, 
good reasons for the views that the hoof-rot 
originates only in wet locations, or on ground 
which is not dry, and where sheep’s hoofs are 
liable to crack from over-growth and softening 
by water, and exposed to grit, and that where 
the malady is otherwise unknown, it may be 
communicated toa sound flock by the introduc- 
tion of one sheep having the disease. 
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Cotton Culture.—(Continued from page 186.) 


BY F. G. DWIGHT. 





Corton Comtne.—If a warm rain sets in 
immediately after planting, your cotton rows 
will, in about a week or ten days, be well mark- 
ed; and the chances of a “good stand” will 
be discussed; then, too, the tell-tale plants will 
betray where there has been careless dropping. 

By having the plants in a straight line, in- 
stead of scattering from three to six inches in 
width, all the after work would be easier. Siding 
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and plowing could be more effectually done, 
and the whole field have a neater appearance. 

When there are heavy rains, followed by 
much wind and a bright sun, directly after 
planting, and any part of your Jand is of such a 
nature as to form a crust on the surface, it is 
sometimes necessary to go over it with the 
scraper, to break up and “knock off” the thin 
trust formed on the surface, so that the young 
plants can push their way through. 

This practice, however, cannot be recom- 
mended ; cotton is not or should not be covered 
so decply as to admit of much scraping off after 
the beds are leveled in the first place at plant- 
ing. In any event, judgment must be exercised 
to know when such a scraping might be inju- 
rious to the seed row, dy cutting off the tops of 
the young plants, should the seed have been in 
the ground long enough to be sending up young 
shoots, and any meddling with the surface does 
more harm than good. When any danger is 
feared from such acrust, an adjustable horse hoe 
run between the rows will be found sufficient 
to break up or crack the surface, and permit the 
plants to force their way through. 

Ficut Grass.—Should, however, the young 
grass and weeds come up so thickly, four or 
five days after planting, as to threaten to over- 
run the beds and choke off the young plants as 
soon as they appear, it is best not to delay one 
hour in commencing to “fight grass,” but to 
run the wooden scraper, in the hands of a care- 
ful man, over the beds, and “knock off” very 
lightly this first coat of weeds, etc., even at the 
risk of breaking off some of the forward plants 
near the surface. The hoes, plows, sweeps, and 
horse plows must be kept moving—judiciously— 
over the fields, early and late, as long as and 
wherever there is any grass to kill. 

CLEAN CuLtTuRE.—Upon the clean cultivation 
of your cotton land depends, in a great mea- 
sure, the success of the crop. Let none of your 
hands forget that the ground must be kept 
stirred, and that every single weed and blade of 
grass must be cut up, and demolished, 


A Corton PLANTER NEEDED.—Perhaps no 
other improved implement in the cultivation of 
cotton is so much needed as a good one-horse 
planter, of simple and durable construction. 
Much labor, not only in planting and covering, 
but in all the after cultivation—“ chopping out,” 
“siding,” etc.—would be saved by such an im- 
plement. If the seed could be sown sétraight in 
one continuous row, theseed not more than two 
or three inches apart in the row—so as to be 
sure of a “stand,” the process of “ chopping 
out” would be simpler and require less care. 

The difficulties that might be experienced in 
dropping cotton seed through a planter, would 
be owing to the lint that covers them, causing 
the seed to hang together in bunches. But by 
rolling in ashes, as recommended, this difficulty 
may be somewhat overcome, and enable the 
seed to be dropped through a small opening or 
tube, with more certainty. The sales for such a 
planter would be immense, and make the in- 
ventor rich. May we soon see it in the field. 

Cavution.—Never work cotton during a spell 
of rainy weather, unless you are behind-hand 
with the work, and must take advantage of 
every moment ir fair or foul weather to “catch 
up.” You can not effectively kill grass in wet 
weather; you may plow it around, push it 
about and turn it upside down—but your plants 
are only partially relieved; the moist soil and 
warm rains enable it to take a fresh hold the 
instant almost that it is uprooted.—Hot, sunny 
weather, is the best time te work among cetton 





—no matter how hot,—then all grass turned 
up or displaced only partially, and buried under 
the burning sand, will be effeetually disposed of. 


Corrine Ovut.—It is a common rule, not to 
begin working cotton until the greater part of 
the young plants can show two pairs of leaves, 
mostly when they are four or five inches in 
hight. But ifthe grass is very rank and threat- 
ens to outgrow the cotton, it will be prudent 
not to wait for four leaves, but to open the fight 
at once; even though the plants are but two or 
three inches in hight and have but two leaves. 

The first work then in order will be “ chop- 
ping out,” or scraping out of the rows some of 
the over-abundant plants that have come up 
too crowded, giving them a careful thinning 
wherever they stand in bunches, to prevent a 
spindling, and consequently delicate growth. 

At the same time scrape off and pull up all 
the grass around and among the plants; and Jet 
the sweep follow the hoes, running through the 
middles to destroy the grass not reached by the 
hoes, and to throw a little loose soil toward the 
plants, using care not to cover them.—For thisa 
horse-hoe or cultivator is welladapted ; it should 
be used by a careful man and run along lightly. 

The hoe hands confine their labors only to 
the grass in the immediate vicinity of the rows, 
about and among the plants, leaving the mid- 
dies for the sweep or hoe-harrow. 

It is not advisable to remove many plants at 
this first working, except where they are much 
crowded; a late frost may nip many of them, 
or early grasshoppers may thin them out, so 
that if the hoe hands remove too many, the 
chances of a “stand” may be endangered. 

Srprne.—After all the fields have been gone 
over with this first operation, it will be found 
necessary, in consequence of the rapid growth 
of weeds and grass, and to keep the soil well 
stirred, to at once proceed with the next work. 

The small turn plows are now run along close 
to the young plants, up one side of the row and 
down the other, as near as an average of three 
inches, throwing a light furrow away from the 
plants towards the middle of the space between 
the rows, covering the grass, and leaving the 
plants on a slight elevation or ridge. Be care- 
ful not to run the plows too deep, as there is 
danger of hurting the roots; besides it is an 
injury to the young plants to set them up too 
high and dry on a sandy ridge,—the hoe hands 
may not come along for a day or two, and the 
hot withering sun may dry out the tender roots. 

Do not let the ridge—made by the plows (run 
up one side of the row and down the other)— 
be cut tco narrow. The plant has not only a 
tap root, but numerous fine and delicate side 
roots, that in young plants are hardly noticed. 
These tender feeders are of vital importance to 
the growth of the stalk, and none of them can 
be rudely cut or broken without proportionately 
injuring the plant itself. 

After the plows have sided the rows and left 
the plants on a ridge, the hoe hands come along 
as soon as the work on hand permits,—the soon- 
er the better,—and scrape off the grass remain- 
ing on this plant ridge; at the same time chop- 
ping out and again reducing the over-abundant 
plants, where they stand too crowded, and en- 
deavoring as much as possible to have the plants 
standing in the rows at intervals of six or eight 
inches, in pairs, or three or four near together, 
always cutting out the weaker and letting the 
strongest plants stand, at the same time leveling 
the ground about the rows and drawing up soil 
to the stems, where the plows in “siding” have 
run too close te the plants or tee deep, 





A Look into the Sea, 
— aes 

Those who live at the sea side have an oppor- 
tunity to observe forms of animal and vegetable 
life which, to those residing far inland, must seem 
very strange. Indeed those who live upon the 
very beach overlook many of the curious forms 
that grow near them. These animals and plants 
are best observed when grown in a glass tank or 
aquarium, and we have in our seaboard towns 
many who devote much time to marine aquaria. 
Our Superintendent of Engraving is well known 
as an enthusiast in this way, and he is so much 
pleased with an aquarium of one of his friends 
that he has produced a beautiful picture of it, 
presented on the succeeding page, and has fur- 
nished us with the following note of its con- 
tents: “The engraving represents the interior 
of an aquarium in the possession of Mr. W. E. 
Damon, and gives at one view a number of re- 
markable forms of animal life that are but little 
known. The two prominent figures in the cen- 
ter of the aquarium are Sea Anémones, These 
belong to the class of Polyps, and are two of the 
finest species found on our coast. It is almost 
impossible to describe the beauties of these 
flower-like gems of the ocean, nor is it strange 
that they were considered for so long a time as 
marine plants. Their tentacles expand like 
the petals of a flower, and at other times they 
remain closed for hours, only to seem more 
beautiful when again opened. On account 
of their bodies being coated with slime, and 
being of a soft pulpy nature to the touch, 
they are named by our fishermen “ Halibut 
slime,” and are brought up on the trawls in 
large numbers, they are attracted by the bait, 
and the fishermen imagine that they are the 
slime from the bodies of the Halibut, It is only 
in still water and in perfect security that they 
unfold their thousand tentacles, and display their 
beautifully organized disk. Each tentacle is a 
hand, by which it can seize any small fish, and 
convey it to its mouth; if the fish is strong and 
hard to hold, the Anemone will bring every hand 
to bear, so that the fish is entirely surrounded 
and held fast till dead, when it will slowly dis- 
appear into the mouth and down one of the 
many stomachs of the Anemone. Their manner 
of reproduction is very curious—they throw off a 
piece from the base. I have often cut pieces off 
with a penknife, which in about two weeks be- 
came perfect Anemones, but always having only 
six tentacles, which, in the course of time, in- 
creased to the proper number. Another way of 
multiplying is by budding off from the sides of 
the stalk (as shown in engraving.) These buds 
fall off from the parent, make an attachment on 
some stone or shell, and in course of time be- 
come perfectly organized Anemones. They also 
reproduce by ejecting young from the mouth or 
orifice at the disk. Two smaller varieties are 
also figured, of great delicacy and beauty. 

The fish shown in the engraving is the Stick- 
leback (Gasterosteus,) and one of the most lively 
and interesting fish known for the aquarium. 

The male fish, about the month of March, be- 
gins to take on the most brilliant hues, of blue, 
orange and green; it then commences to build 
its nest for the reception of the spawn. As soon 
as the female has spawned, she is driven away 
by the male fish, who carefully guards the 
nest, and yentilates the spawn by ejecting water 
from his mouth into one of the orifices of the 
nest. I had one Stickleback that every day, 
as the sun reached a certain spot in the tank, 
would take the spawn out of the nest and give 
ita half hour’ssunning, then take it back and de- 
posit itin the nest, and when the young were 
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INTERIOR OF A SALT WATER 


hatched out and wandered too far from the nest, 
would take them in his mouth and bring them 
back. I have often amused myself by placing 
mmall sticks in the nest, and watching the male 
fish tug at them until they were loosened, and 
then carry them off in his mouth to the farthest 
extremity of the tank. There is no fish so easily 
domesticated, and that will bring forth young so 
readily in either fresh or salt water aquarium. 
At the left of the picture is a most curious ani- 
mal, the Sea-horse, (Zippocampus Hudsonius).— 
The male fish is furnished with a pouch for the 
reception of the spawn, in which it is hatched. 
The young sea-horses cling together in a mass, 
by means of their prehensile tails. The natural 
food of the Sea-horse, is the Serpula, noticed be- 
low.. Mr. Damon had for a year three Sea- 
horses which were so tame, that they would 
follow his hand around the tank to be fed; he at 
first fed them on the hinder parts of shrimp, 
afterwards on Serpula, which they eat greedily. 
Serpula contortuplicata, shown near the Sea- 
horse, consists of a mass of twisted tubes formed 
of hard shell, each of which contains an ani- 
mal. When these are out feeding and fully e7:: 
panded with their “stoppers” of white and 
orange, in connection with their feather like 
branchie of rich brown and crimson, they pre- 
sent a body of rich color. On the slightest 
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disturbance, the entire mass of serpula disap- 
pears, and the color of the whole instantaneously 
changes from a brilliant orange or crimson to 
the dull grey of their cells. They venture out 
one by one and the mass of shell beccmes bril- 
liant again. When any of the cells become 
broken, the serpula in a few days build them 
up. If one is cut in half, each half becomes a 
perfect animal. They live entirely at the bot- 
tom, and do not thrive well in a strong light. 

Star-fish, one of which is shown at the left 
hand, (Asteracanthion,) are very common, and 
the great enemy of the oyster and clam. Every 
fisherman considers it his duty to destroy them. 

The small Hermit Crab (Pagurus longicarpus) 
is found in great numbers on our coast. The 
hinder part of the body is soft and unprotected, 
so that it becomes necessary for them to inhabit 
some empty shell, generally that of the Bucci- 
num, when they grow too large for the shell, they 
take possession of a new one that fits them bet- 
ter; when they are about making this change, 
they first carefully examine the interior and ex- 
terior of the shell with their claws, and finding it 
all right they jerk themselves out of the old 
shell and into the new so quickly, that the 
change is hard to detect. Should a Hermit Crab 
have one of his claws crushed or broken, it will 
amputate it down to the next perfect joint, eating 











all the flesh that is torn off through amputating. 
In about three days, a small, soft fleshy point 
makes its appearance, which is the new claw; 
this increases in size until it has attained nearly 
its natural proportions, but is soft and without 
shell, until the next moulting or shedding season, 
when it becomes a perfect claw, shell and all. 
One of these Crabs, inhabiting a small shell, is 
shown in the center foreground of the picture. 
The Spider Crab, or Sea Spider, (Labinica 
canaliculata) is interesting, in spite of its homely 
look, of which it seems to be conscious, from 
the fact of its dressing itself up with sea-weed 
or alge,of the most brilliant colors. This it 
only does at the fall of the year, as the bedding 
time approaches, so that it may bemore securely 
hid from the numerous bottom fish who prey 
upon the smaller crustaceans. One is seen at 
the extreme, right of the picture. There are 
several equally curious objects shown, that can 
only be named: The Shrimp, which the Stickle- 
back seems to be after; Tubularias, long horn- 
like tubes, seen just under the Shrimp; Barna- 
cles, between the two Crabs, etc. Of course, 
there must be some vegetation to keep up the 
balance between animal and vegetable life, and 
for this nothing is so useful as the Ulva, or Sea- 
lettuce, some broad fronds of which are seen 
floating behind the Sea-horse and Serpwa 
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The Silver-Striped Bamboo. 
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The name Bamboo is associated with the 
gigantic tropical and subtropical grasses, the 
stems of which grow 50 feet or more high, and 


are celebrated for their general use by 
the Orientals, to whom they serve for 
everything from a penholder to a mast. 
There are, however, some very humble 
bamboos, and at least one hardy one. \ 
Bambusa Metake. This is a Japanese | 
species, two or three feet high, and en- 
dured the winter with us several de- 
grees north of New York City. Re- 
cently Mr. E. Bauman, Florist and Land- 
scape Gardener at Rahway, N. J., has 
brought to our notice a still more dwarf 
species, which has been introduced by 
the European florists under the name of 
Bambusa Fortunit alba vittata. The en- 
graving is made from a pot plant, of the 
natural size. From the abundance of 
buds at the base it is no doubt a vigor- 
ous grower, and is said to continue 
dwarf and stocky and not exceed about 
a foot in hight. Should this prove hardy, 
as Mr. Bauman thinks it will, it will be 
avaluable addition to our “foliage plants” 
of which we now have a great number, 
with but few hardy ones. The leaves 
are very distinctly marked, both the 
green and the white stripes being clear. 
The plant is apparently well adapted 
to form edgings in decvrative planting, 
and a single plant would prove very or- 
namental in the border. <A variety with 
green and yellow stripes is noticed in 
Europe, and either this, or the one under 
notice, is advertised as Bambusa Japon- 
tea variegata. There is much confusion in flo- 
rists’? names, both in this country and Europe. 
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The Sex of the Strawberry. 


ee 

From the fact that there are some varieties of 
strawberry, which, being pistillate, require the 
presence of some other sort to make them fruit- 
ful, many suppose that it is necessary in allcases 
to plant two kinds in order to bear fruit. We 
have several letters asking what variety should 
be planted with the Triomphe de Gand and 
other sorts that will fruit without aid. As this 
matter of the sex of strawberries has been 
muddled so much, we will try to make it plain. 
The great majority of flowers with which we 
are familiar, are perfect, i. ¢., have both pistils, 





Fig. 1.—PERFECT FLOWERS. 


the organs that are to become the fruit, and sta- 
mens, the fertilizing organs, in the same flower. 





Other plants constantly have their stamens and 
pistils in separate flowers of the same plant, as 
the cucumber, squash, and all of that family— 
and the Indian corn, in which the tassel con- 
tains the stamens, and the ear the pistils, the 





SILVER-STRIPED BAMBOO. 


elongated portion of which is the silk. In still 
another set of plants the flowers of one will 
bear pistils only, and the flowers of another will 
produce nothing but stamens. The hemp, hop, 
and willows are common instances of plants 
of this kind. The pistils, in each one of 
these classes are the portions that become fruit, 





Fig. 2.—SECTION OF FLOWER. 


but they only do this after they have received 
the influence of the pollen, a fine dust produced 
by the stamens. The pistils of perfect flowers, 
that have both stamens and pistils, may readily 
become fertilized by the pollen of the same flow- 
er, while in separated flowers, those in which 
the stamens are in one and the pistils are in 
another, no fruit will be produced unless pollen 
is brought to the pistils by some agency, such as 
insects or winds, from a staminate one. Some 
plants that ordinarily produce perfect flowers do 
sometimes have separated ones, the stamens and 
sometimes the pistils being suppressed or abor- 
tive, when the flower becomes pistillate or stami- 
nate as the case may be. This happens in both the 
wild and the cultivated state with the strawberry 
and with the grape. In thestrawberry it is usual- 
ly the stamens that are wanting, and in the grape 
it ismore common to have the pistils absent, if 
eitherone. The engravings (figs. 1, 2, 8), of straw- 
berry flowers, very much enlarged, prepared for 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist, show the different 
parts quite distinctly, and a careful inspection 








of them will enable any one to tell a perfect— 
or hermaphrodite, as it is often called—from a 
pistillate flower. In fig. 1, the small knob in the 
center is the pistils, which are surrounded by 
numerous stamens. The same flower is shown 
in figure 2, as cut down through the 
, center. The conical elevation in the 
center of this cut flower is the enlarged 
end of the stem of the flower, on which 
the pistils are placed, this is called the 
receptacle. The stamens are arranged 
around this, and outside of these the 
showy parts of the flower, the petals and 
calyx. As the pistils ripen, to produce 
the fruit proper —seeds we usually call 
them—the receptacle enlarges, becoming 
often of enormous size compared to what 
it was in the flower, and very often 
inclosing the seed-like fruits in deep 
pits or cavities, while in other cases 
these remain upon the surface. In several 
cultivated varieties of the strawberry, the 
stamens are altogether wanting, as in 
fig. 3, and then the plant is said to be 
pistillate. It is evident that plants of 
this character need the help of those 
that produce stamens. The general ten- 
dency of strawberry cultivators is to dis- 
card pistillate sorts altogether, though 
there ure a very few, like Hovey’s Seed- 
ling, that in some locaiities are so excel- 
lent and productive, that it is desirable to 
grow them. Where this is the case, it 
is only necessary to plant adjacent beds 
of some perfect variety that blossoms at 
the same time, and the insects and winds 
will look after the fertilization. When 
a perfect variety is planted to fertilize 
a pistillate or imperfect one, great care 
should be taken to prevent the runners of 
one bed reaching across into the other bed. 
It is from carelessness in this respect, that there 
is so much confusion in regard to varieties, 
and this has also given rise to the common 
belief that pistillate plants become changed 
when fertilized by another sort. While we are 
not prepared to assert that the flavor of a pis- 
tillate sort may not be modified somewhat, ac- 
cording to the variety by which it was fertilized, 
yet we have no proof that the plant itself under- 
goes any change. To answer many inquiries, 
we may say that, practically, as far as the value 
of the fruit is concerned, strawberries in prox- 
imity do not mix. As regards the seeds, the 
case is different; here the crossing is the rule 
rather than the exception. And this is apt to 
take place even with perfect flowers, as insects 





Fig. 3.—PISTILLATE FLOWER. 


will often bring pollen and fertilize the pistils 
of a flower, before its own pollen is ready, 
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When the pistils are absent, making a truly 
staminate flower, of course no fruit is borne, 
and the plants are perfectly useless. They have 
been recommended for fertilizing the pistillate 
ones, but as this office can be as well performed 
hy the perfect flowers—which produce enough 
pollen for their own pistils and to spare, it is 
a mere waste of ground to employ them. The 
term “staminate” is often applied to perfect 
flowers ; it belongs to those only bearing stamens. 
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The Spring Adonis.—(Adonis vernalis.) 
—— 

The names of many of our cultivated plants 
—if we trace them to their origin—take us back 
to the days of mythological fables, when gods 
and goddesses had the uncomfortable power of 
transforming mortals into beasts and flowers. 
The Adonis is said to be so called in memory 
of the young man beloved of Venus, and to 
have sprung either from his blood, or from the 
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SPRING ADONIS—( Adonis vernalis.) 


tears shed by the goddess at his death. Which 
is the true story of its origin, it is too late at this 
day to settle, but whether it was blood or salt 
water, we would like to see the plant itself 
oftener than we do, We only meet it in those 
gardens where good old things, that have been 
grown by lovers of flowers for centuries—and 
ought to be prized on that very account—have 
not been thrown aside for modern introductions. 
We like the new things too, but don’t believe in 
discarding old friends to make place for them. 

This Adonis is a hardy perennial, and comes 
in bloom with the flowers of May. Its stems 
are about a foot in hight, and clothed with deli- 
cate and finely cut foliage. Each branch is 
terminated by a large yellow flower, the petals 
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of which are marked with greenish lines. The 
plant belongs to the same family with the But- 
tercups, Peony, ete.—the Ranunculus or Crow- 
foot Family. In looking over the catalcgues to 
see if the seeds were generally kept by seeds- 
men, we were surprised to find it only in that 
of Jas. Vick of Rochester. Being a perennial, 
it will not flower the first year from seed, but 
after that it is easily managed, it being only 
necessary to divide the clumps when they get 
too large. There are some annual specics that 
are worth cultivating. One of them, Adonis 
autumnalis, blooms in autumn, with a small 
dark red and purple flower and fine foliage. 
It has the popular name of Pheasant’s-eyc, 
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Tree Doctoring and our “ Doctrine.” 
a 

Just now we have “no end” of circulars of 
“ Patent Tree Invigorators,” “ Apple worm An- 
nihilators” aid the like, with many letters of 
inquiry. These tree medicines divide them- 
selves into two classes, those that are put ¢nto 
the tree and those that are put on the ditto. 
The internal remedies proposed to drive away 
worms are sulphur and calomel. <A hole is to 
be bored into the tree, the stuff introduced and 
the hole plugged up. Some ask us if the use 
of these materials will hurt the tree. Probably 
no more thanif the hole had been entirely 
filled by a nicely fitting plug—as both are very 
insoluble—and the amount of benefit would 
in either case probably be about the same. 

The external remedies are more numcrous, 
and are generally “patent” preparations. If 
there is anything too stupid to get a patent we 
should like to see it. What principle governs 
the issuing of patents we are at loss to discover 
—except it be a general desire to get the fees, 
and be rid of bores. In the circulars before us, 
one proposes to “treat” the trees to rid them 
of worms, and will send the article for a con- 
sideration. Another not only kills the borer, 
but his medicine contributes to the growth of 
the tree,and so on. Now on general principles 
we don’t believe that there is any specific virtue 
in them. The whole secret of their success lies 
in the fact that one who has invested money in 
them will look after his trees—while if we tell 
him month after month to use soft soap wash 
and other simple remedies, he will not think it 
worth while. There is nothing like a few dol- 
lars, to wake up some people. We copied last 
January a communication from the Country 
Gentlemen, of Mr. Wisner, who had used MIr. 
Sheldon’s composition to the injury of his trees, 
Mr. Sheldon writes that Mr. Wisner admits to 
have made the composition with the wrong in- 
gredients, and we give him the benefit of this 
statement. With our present information, “ cer- 
tificates of well known persons” included, we 
can see nothing to induce us to recommend any 
of these patented or secret things whatever. 
Our doctrine is constant attention. If one loves 
his trees and looks after them, he will not need 
any “annihilator,” or “invigorator.” Give a 
soft soap wash in the spring, probe and kill all 
the borers that are in the tree, and keep others 
from entering by placing some mechanical 
obstruction around the trunk in July, either 
stiff paper, a mound of earth, or whatever will 
keep the insects away. If canker worms are in 
the vicinity, then something must be used to 
prevent their ascent,—see March Agriculturist. 
Tent caterpillars are easily kept down by de- 
struction of eggs and nests—it is only lazy 
people who suffer. If a tree “invigorator” be 
needed, just try what virtue there is in manure. 
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Cultivating Orchards, 


Apple orchards left to themselves bear only 
on alternate years, with such uniformity, that 
‘bearing years” have come to be regarded as 
the order of nature, rather than a human device. 
The trees, in average soil, do not have aliment 
enough to give full crops every year. Cultiva- 
tion and manuring will change all this, and give 
us remunerative crops every season. Possibly 
manuring might do this even if the orchard were 
left in grass. But the danger is, if the orchard 
is left unplowed, it will not get the manure. 

The common objection offered to plowing is 
the damage done to the roots of the trees. We 
have no doubt that an orchard might be plowed 
so deep and so near the trunk of the trees as to 
damage it past hope of recovery. But discretion 
is to be used, and the plow is to be kept so near 
the surface under the trees, as not to break off 
the large roots. It has also been ascertained 
that grain crops are not good for orchards. We 
have known orchards to be made barren for 
several years in consequence of a.crop of rye. 
Grain crops, unless buckwheat be an exception, 
take from the soil what the tree needs, and shade 
the land too much. Root crops are the most 
desirable, because they require a good deal of 
manure and thorough tillage to make them prof- 
itable. The frequent stirring of the soil, and 
the fertilizers, are the wants of the apple tree, 
and the root crop enables the farmer to give 
these to his orchard, and at the same time 
he is remunerated for his labor. 

Potatoes, carrots, beets, turnips, are all good 
crops for the orchard, if you put on manure 
enough to make them pay. A surplus must be 
left in the soil to make the apple crop. But will 
an orchard thus fed bear every year? We have 
no doubt of it. The apple crop may be made 
as sure asthe root crops. We once plowed up 
beneath an old apple tree that had an inveterate 
habit of bearing only every other year, and 
planted with potatoes, manuring liberally. We 
had a full crop of apples the second year, and 
shall always think the manure and the cultiva- 
tion madethechange. Horticulturists who make 
a specialty of apples, and manure every year, 
succeed in getting crops every season, with very 
rare exceptions. David Lyman, Esq., of Middle- 
field, Conn., stated, at a recent meeting of the 
State Board of Agriculture, that he cultivated 
his orchards, and got crops every year. They 
were not always full crops, but were enough to 
pay for the trouble. Judging from the appear- 
ance of his orchards, which we visited a few 
years since in the apple season, we think that a 
very modest statement. We have rarely seen so 
fine a show of apples, even at the county fairs, 
as could have been gathered from his trees. 
The secret of his success is cultivation and 
manure, and a reasonable watch against the 
encroachments of insects. The plowing late in 
the fall as well as in the spring, he thinks a 
great safeguard against their depredations. Mul- 
titudes of the chrysalides are unearthed and 
destroyed. Ifthis was attended to, and the wind- 
falls picked up and fed to the pigs, we think 
there would be little damage from the attacks of 
insects. The apple is so fine a fruit, and so 
easily kept, it is so much both food and lux- 
ury, that no pains should be spared to keep 
our orchards in the best condition. We are tired 
of seeing apples quoted at $7 a barrel, but even 
at that price they are much cheaper than -pills. 


Sweet Herss.—Those who like seasoning 
should not forget these little matters in “ making 
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the garden.” Sage is the staple article, and is 
so readily grown from seed that it is not worth 
while to make divisions or cuttings of the old 
plants, and the same may be said of Thyme. 
Make a seed bed of good light soil and sow 
Sage, Thyme, Sweet Marjoram, and Summer 
Savory, when the ground gets warm. Keep the 
plants well weeded, and thin if crowded. By 
the time that early crops of peas, cabbages, etc., 
come off, there will be a plenty of good plants 
to set out and occupy the ground, and give an 
abundant supply for home use and for sale. 


Raspberries and Black Caps. 





The great trouble with the cultivation of the 
common raspberries, even when they pass the 
winter safely by being protected or otherwise, 
is that the manner of growth is not understood. 
In private gardens we frequently see the rasp- 
berry bed a dense thicket, with new canes strug- 
gling with the old ones, and all in an uninviting 
and unfruitful condition, The majority of pri- 
vate growers do not seem to be aware that the 
stems of the raspberry are biennial, i. ¢., they 
grow one year and bear fruit the next, and then 
die. With some of the varieties called ever- 
bearing, the young growth flowers and fruits in 
the autumn of the same year. When a rasp- 
berry cane of the ardinary kind has fruited, it 
is no longer of any use, and should be cut out. 
The large cultivators usually leave the pruning 
out of the old canes'until the time to cover them, 
but it is much better to remove them as soon as 
fruiting is over, to allow the new growth a 
plenty of room. Those who plant raspberries 
this spring, and wish the best results, should cut 
the old canes back to a few inches, leaving just 
enough to serve as a convenient handle in plant- 
ing, and look to the new growth of this year to 
produce fruit the next. If the canes be left 
their full length at transplanting, a poor crop of 
fruit may be had the first season, at the risk of 
the future good of the plants. The plants are 
set four feet apart each way for the more mod- 
erate growers, and the taller kinds five or six 
feet apart. The varieties are numerous, and 
every year brings additions to the list. Along 
the Hudson River the Hudson River Antwerp is 
the great market berry. In Southern New 
Jersey, the Philadelphia is the profitable mar- 
ket fruit, and at the West, the Purple Cane en- 
joys great popularity. Choice sorts for garden 
culture are: Brinckle’s Orange, Franconia, 
Clark, (said to be hardy,) Fastolf, and French. 

The Black Caps, of which there are now 
many named varieties, are becoming very pop- 
ular. Though not to be compared in flavor of 
fruit with the others, they have many good 
qualities. They are hardy, very productive, and 
throw up no suckers. They are propagated by 
rooting from the tops of the pendent branches. 
Of this class the Doolittle’s Improved, is, per- 
haps, the best known, and doubtless many oth- 
ers, including native seedlings, are just as good. 

2 + et ee 
Sweet Potato Culture. 


BY W. W. RATHBONE, MARIETTA, OHIO. 
—_— 

In April, page 139, we gave Mr. Rathbone’s 
manner of preparing the land for Sweet Pota- 
toes, and now add the remainder of his article, 
upon setting the plants. The plants should al- 
ways be sect down to the first leaf, and if the 
upper portion is destroyed by a late frost, they 
will start from below and make a good growth. 


The ridges being made, they will stand 30 to | 





36 inches from top to top; Iet them be sharp 
pointed. To mark the distances for plants, I 
use a revolving wheel, with fans every three 
feet, resembling a reaping machine fan, marking 


‘two rows at once. I keep the plants well set up 


on the ridge, and cut between them at the 
second and third hocing to make the hills. 
Make the hills pointed and high. Do not be 
afraid of dry weather. We always get the best 
crops when “everything is burnt up.” 

Move or Setting Piants.—One plant per 
hillis plenty. Put fifteen inches apart if to be 
kept in the ridge. I have two modes of setting. 
First, if the weather be dry, don’t wait for rain. 
nor the ‘dark of the moon.” Let one boy drop 
the plants, another pour from a water-pot, with 
the rose off, sufficient water to float the rootlets, 
and immediately fill up with mellow earth. One 
can water for three to set. Never sct plants 
after heavy rains. A second method of planting, 
which I prefer when.the earth is sufficiently 
moist, is to dip the roots in a puddle of clay of 
the consistence of thickcream. The plants thus 
treated generally live well, and the objection- 
able hard Jump formed about the plants in 
many soils when watered in the hi!l is obviated. 

AFTER CuLTrvaTion.—After every rain break 
up the crust of soil in contact with the plants. 
I do this rapidly with both hands—clasping, 
raising and pressing the earth on the tips of the 
hills. It answers all the purposes of a regular 
hocing, breaking up the ant holes and giving 
health to the young plant. Keep thesurface clear 
of weeds. Be careful in working among the 
plants, not to hoe too deeply. The earliest 
potatoes lie immediately beneath the surface. 

After heavy rains the vines root at the joints. 
On sunny days they may be upturned on the 
hill or ridge. But in no case cut off the vines. 
I have cut every alternate row in a large patch 
to fully test this point, and on harvesting found 
fully 100 per cent. in favor of the uncut hills. 
A frost that merely blackeus the leaves does not 
hurt sweet potatoes, but if the vines are frozen 
it does. Upon digging, the potatoes should be 


carefully handled and put away in boxes or 


barrels, with alternate layers of leaves, (some 
prefer cut straw,) in a warm, dry place to keep. 

In conclusion, I repeat, if good plants are set 
as indicated, on moderately fertile land, with 
good surface drainage on small high hills, the 
surface kept well cleaned, any reader of the 
Agriculturist south of 45° north latitude can 
raise good Nansemond sweet potatoes, 


——t @ ee ee 


Tue AILANTHUS.—We hear so much against 
the Ailanthus, that we are quite, disposed to 
take its part. It will grow every where, is a 
rapid grower, and is very seldom troubled by 
insects. We know that it makes good fuel, and 
We cannot sce why its timber should not be 
useful for a great many purposes. We have 
had a couple of blocks upon our desk for some 
time, the one varnished and the other plain, and 
of the great many who haye examined them, 
not one has guessed the kind of wood. Its 
disagreeable quality is an unpleasant odor when 
in flower, and its great nakedness in winter 
renders it less suitable as a wind-break than 
many others. Despite all the abuse it has had, 
were we upon a trec-less prairie, we should 
plant the Ailanthus, notwithstanding it has been 
condemned by several pomological societies. 
It is the tree that converts the brick and brown- 
stone streets of New York into beautiful avenues 
of tropical foliage, it grows among the pave- 
ments as if it rather enjoyed a hard life, and it 
is especially adapted to rocky and sterile ‘oil, 














Cranberry Culture. 
ne 

To answer numerous letters we condense re- 
cent articles upon this subject, some of which 
came to us, and others appeared in papers, pub- 
lished in New Jersey, a State some portions of 
which present remarkable facilities for cranberry 
culture. The essentials seem to be, 1st, a sandy 
peat soil; where the deposit of peat or muck is 
shallow, with sand beneath, then a proper soil 
may be made by plowing. If the peat is very 
deep, then sand must be put on to the depth of 
four to eight inches. 2nd.—The bog must be 
so situated that it can be drained, ditching is 
the common method. 3d.—The land must be 
capable of being flowed at will. This is not 
considered so essential in New-Jersey, as the 
other two conditions, but is considered desirable 
asa means of protecting the vines from frost 
and insects. 4th.—The land must be cleaned 
of all stumps as well as tussocks of sedge and 
other vegetation, and the surface made as level 
as possible. The sanding is of course the last 
thing to be done before planting. These are in 
brief the New Jersey essentials. Mr. Orrin C. 
Cook, of South Milford, Mass., who last year 
sent us the largest and finest berries we ever 
saw, has quite different notions. He says: “In 
selecting land for the cranberry, wet swamp 
land is the best, as it requires more moisture 
than is found on high lands, but any land that 
will grow potatoes will raise good cranberries. 
I raise my best berries on a hard clay soil. To 
prepare the ground for the plants, take out all 
the roots, brush, and tufts of coarse grass, plow 
deep, and, if not too wet, harrow. Having made 
the land as level as possible, set the plants one 
foot apart each way. We set the plants in the 
fall, from the middle of September until the 
ground freezes, and in the Spring until the 25th 
of May. We neither plow nor hoe among the 
plants, but in the fall go through and pull all 
the brush and grass that may have started. In 
three years the vines will cover the ground, at 
which time a full crop may be expected. There 
is no crop that we can raise here with so little 
trouble as the cranberry ; after they get to bear- 
ing there is no trouble beyond picking the crop 
and marketing it. One acre will yield from fifty 
to one hundred bushels, and these sell from $7 
to $10 per barrel of three bushels each.” 

We have heretofore expressed our disbelief 
in the success of the upland culture of the cran- 
berry, but last autumn a gentleman from Long 
Island, whose address we have mislaid, brought 
us very fine specimens of berries, raised on up- 
land. We should be glad if Mr. Cook’s state- 
ment that “any land that will grow potatoes 
will raise good cranberries ” were generally ap- 
plicable. Some unfortunate attempts of this 
kind that we have seen, have made us cautious 
in advising any one to invest in cranberries on 
high ground, and we should be glad of more 
reports, whether of success or failure. 

Mr. Gilbert Conant, whose report was quoted 
in the March Agriculturist, says, that in the 
article we copied, the word “plowed” in the 
third line of the quotation should be flowed. 

The question is often asked, will it do to set 
wild plants, or must the cultivated ones be pur- 
chased. The cranberry, like all other fruits, 
varies from the seed, and seedlings will differ 
in the size and shape of the fruit, and in the 
productiveness of the vines. Wild plants may 
give good results and may not. The advantage 
of cultivated vines is that they are produced 
from runners of a sort known to be fruitful. 
Several different kinds are sold by dealers. 
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THE ROUGH DEUTZIA—(Deuizia scabra.) 


Some Beautiful White-Flowering Shrubs. 
oe 

While shrubs with gaily colored flowers 
excite our admiration, we believe that we derive 
more satisfaction from those the flowers of 
which are white. A Japan Quince, in a blaze 
of scarlet, or a Forsythia hung with its golden 
bells, is pleasant to look upon, but there isa 
tenderness and purity about a Deutzia or Silver- 
bell that call forth another sentiment than ad- 
miration. Pure white and green form a combina- 
tion, whether in plant or bouquet, that is always 
pleasing. Among the white-flowering shrubs, 
are the old Snow-ball, now but little grown, and 
its more dwarf, but more beautiful Japanese 
brother, Viburnum plicatum. Then we have 
the Fringe-tree, the two Silver-bells, any number 
of varieties of Spirsea, and Philadelphus, or Sy- 
ringa as it is often called. Besides these are the 
Double-flowering Plum and Cherry, that come 
early, and our native and beautiful Clethra that 
flowers late, and if it were not in every swamp, 
would be in every garden; our fragrant White 
Azalea, and a host of others that we cannot now 
enumerate. Among the white flowering shrubs, 
well enough known to be in all good collections, 
but yet not sufficiently popularized to be grown 
every where, as are Lilacs and Snowballs, are 
the Deutzias. These shrubs have no common 
name, aside from their botanical one, which is 
fortunately one readily popularized. The species 
most common in cultivation are Deutzia scabra, 
D. crenata and D. gracilis, all natives of Japan. 
The first two grow six or eight feet high, and 
differ only in the shape of the leaves and some 
minute characters of the flowers. They are so 
much alike that one is frequently sold for the 
other. The leaves are rough, and when exam- 
ined by a strong magnifier, this roughness is 
found to be due to transparent star-shaped hairs, 
Which are very pretty microscopic objects, 
_ Deutzia gracilis, grows about two feet high and 











forms a large tuft of slender arch- 
ing branches, and when these are 
loaded with pure white flowers, 
nothing can be more graceful. 
This isa most valuable shrub for 
cemetery decoration, and is valu- 
able for forcing. The florists around 
New-York force it in large quan- 
tities, and at this time (March) we 
find it freely used in bouquets and 
flower baskets. All these species 
are hardy as far north as Boston. 
The Deutzias are nearly related to 
the Syringas, (Philadelphus), but 
have smaller flowers, of a more 
delicate texture, and the plants 
are more graceful in habit. We 
give an engraving of a flowering 
branch of D. scabra, much re- 
duce? in size. The swamps of 
Virginia and southward furnish 
another white-flowered shrub that 
should be better known, the 
American Storax, Styrax Ameri- 
cana, It belongs to the same fam- 
ily with the popular Silver-bell 
(Talesia), has good foliage, and is 
in May covered with neat flowers 
that look much like small orange 
blossoms. The specimen from 
which our engraving is taken was 
» from a large shrub in the grounds 
of that pioneer in horticulture, 
the late Thomas Hoge. The ad- 
vancing tide of “improvement” 
ehas gradually encroached upon 
these grounds, and this season will probably 
obliterate a spot dear to all horticulturists." We 
shall hereafter, when this collection is scattered, 
hardly know where to find many old favorites. 
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Thinning Out Ornamental Trees, 
Ss 

This is one of the matters most likely to be 
overlooked, and yet most necessary to be done 
this spring. It has already been neglected sey- 
eral years, on account of the reluctance very 
naturally felt to destroy a work that nature has 
beentwenty years in buildingup. As arule, the 
shade trees on our streets and avenues are 
planted too near each other. The tree that 
wants fifty feet of space for its full development 
is scarcely allowed twenty. This would be of 
little consequence, if the planter only had the 
nerve to remove them when they began to wor- 
ry and devour each other. But he prizes his 
own handiwork; heis atender hearted man, and 
perhaps lacking in taste. How can he be ex- 
pected to destroy in a day what he has been so 
many years nursing and watching with pride. 
He can cut out dead limbs, and occasionally a 
live one if astraggler. But to put the grubax 
to the root is more than he can bear. 

Yet this is just the severe remedy that is need- 
ed among the beautiful plantations of shade 
trees in our suburban towns and villages. The 
trees stand too thick, and are destroying one 
another. The fight is as real as that of the Kil- 
kenny cats, though less noisy. The top branch- 
es already interlock, and begin to die for want of 
light and air. The roots are meeting beneath 
the surface, and struggling for aliment. Nei- 
ther of the adjacent trees has aliment enough 
nor room enough to develop after its own law 
of growth. It can not do justice to itself, nor 
shew forth the beauty and glory of its kind. 
Every dead branch and distorted limb cries out 














AMERICAN STORAX—(Styrax Americana. ) 


“make room,” and room can only be had by 
the destruction of its neighbor. This must be 
had or the tree is spoiled of its beauty. Make 
this, and the gaps will soon be filled with more 
comely and healthful trees. One handsome, 
well developed elm or maple is worth a whole 
row of decaying, distorted trees, struggling for 
the mastery. This is not the less important 
with evergreens than with deciduous trees. 
The perfection of an evergreen consists in its 
being a perfect pyramid, with its base resting 
on the ground, and care should be taken that 
they are never so crowded by close planting 
that they lose their lower branches. 
+ 6 ee a 
Trouble with Seed. 
oe 

We expect to have every seedman of our 
acquaintance denounced as an imposter—that 
has been the way heretofore, and will probably 
be the case this year. Disappointment and vex- 
ation may be avoided by alittle thought. Those 
who have had no experietice in gardening, 
whether with flowers or vegetables, are gener- 
ally in too much of a hurry. They sow their 
seeds—of all kinds, the first fine day, a cold 
rain comes and soaks the ground for several 
days, the seeds decay, and the seedsman is 
blamed. This is one way in which seeds fail. 
Another is, the directions to sow shallow are 
followed, the seeds start and a dry time comes 
on, and the‘germinating plants perish for want 
of sufficient moisture, when a watering at the 
proper time would have saved them. The 
smaller the seeds the more care they require, 
and it is much better to sow very small ones, 
such as Lobelia, in boxes with a pane of glass 
over them to prevent evaporation, than to risk 
them in the open border. It is well also to sow 
only a portion at one time; if the first sown 
escapes accidents, the other portion may be sown 
to give a supply of plants for a later bloom. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


(" For other Household eves see “ Basket” pages.) 
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Work- Baskets ates Bags. 


PRIZE ESSAY BY MISS EVA M. COLLINS, ROCHESTER, N. Y, 
Sapte: 

Every lady, whether a woman or little girl, should 
have aconyenient receptacle for the implements 
which are nec- 2 
essary for her 
use in sewing. 
A household 
work-box, bas- 
ket, or bag, is 
a household 
nuisance. Each 
person should 
have her own © 
thimble, wax, = 
thread,needles § 
scissors, ete., = 
and a place to 
keep them; 
and the man- 
ner in which she keeps the Jatter is a pretty sure 
index to her habits of neatness and order in other 
respects. So great a variety in the style of these 
articles lies 
within reach 
. of each of 
us, that our 
individuality 
can in no way 
be better dis- 
eerned than 
= in the choice 
we make.Our 
minister tells 
us that copy- 
ing is a suicidal act, and that the spirit of the 
aphorism is applicable to the commonest incidents 
of daily life. Why not, then, to our selection of 
an article which presents so great a variety of 
forms ?—not that he can mean, in this case, that we 
should cach have a work-box unlike those we see 
about us, in 
order to ex- 
press our in- 
dividuality, 
_ for it would 
= be but an- 
other form of 
the same act, 
and equally 
EE = suicidal in 
Fig. 8.—BAG OPEN. its nature; 

rather that 
each should sufficiently understand her own needs 
and preferences, as to have a choice even in 80 
small an item as this. Grandmother thinks there 
is nothing quite so convenient as her work-bag, 





Fig. 1.—GRANDMOTHER’S BAG. 
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Fig. 2.—BAG REVERSED. 





a ——— fig. 1, the mag- 
a ee . ° ne 
——_ ed ical properties 


of which are 
universally ac- 
knowledged; though none of us would think of 
constructing such another with a hope of its won- 
derful properties being inherent in bags of that 
description, as everything that belongs to Grand- 
mother partakes of the same nature. It consists 
of a round piece of box-board, covered, and sur- 
rounded with pockets. Turned wrong side out, 


Fig. 4.—BAG STRINGS. 





Fig. 5.—wonrk BASKET. 


(fig. 2,) and emptied of its contents, it is easy to see 
how it is made, The pockets, fig. 8, are cight in 
number, These, and the inside of the vottom board 





are of gray merino. The upperedge of the pocket 
is scalloped with dark blue saddler’s silk, which 
is the outside — 
color. A rub- //\\ 








the gray pock- 
ets so tightly 
drawn up that the bag stands of its own accord, 
when the strings, figure 4, which are run in the 
outside from opposite directions, are loosened. 
Mother’s work-basket is made on the same prin- 
ciple. It isa basket lined with pockets, fig. 5, in- 
stead of a bag. The inside is made separately, and 
afterwards fastened firmly to the basket at the bot- 
tom of the pockets. 
The top could be 
simply made fast 
with coarse thread 
to the basket, 
thoygh that would 
not look so neatly 
finished as it would 
wound with ribbon over the top of the basket, and 
through the material of the lining, with bows tied 
over between the pockets, where the strain upon 
the lining is greatest, in the way mother’s basket is 
' finished off. The pockets, fig. 6, are 
made in a straight piece, just long 

enough to fit the top of the basket. The 

bottom of the row of pockets, ~~ ls 

4 is slightly gather- 
Fig. 8. ed to fit a circle 
of the same material which 
fits the bottom of the basket. 
Katic hasa standing work- 
basket of willow, with three 
compartments. She has vari- 
ous nice little contrivances to hold her work, 
among which are ‘‘crabs.” <A crab like this is 
composed of three picces of stiff pasteboard of an 
oval shape, two inches in width by three in length, 
neatly covered with silk, and sewed together at two 


Fig 6.—POCKETS. 





Fig. 7.—BOTTOM OF POCKETS. 
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Fig. 10.—NEEDLE-BOOK, OPEN. 


of the edges. By aslight pressure at the ends it 
opens, and reveals a cozy little room large enough 
for small work, and convenient to carry in a dress 
pocket. In this crab, which is brown on the out- 
side and blue within, I see Katie has a bunch of 
tape trimming, and 
a spool of thread, 
No. 50. In another 
gray and pink one 
there is some ruf- 
fling, narrow lace, 
and 100 thread; 
while stowed away in the drab crab I discover her 
tatting shuttle, fig. 8. It is one Grandfather made 
from the centers of two old fine-tooth combs, 
placing a couple of strips of ivory between the 
outside pieces, and riveting the whole firmly to- 
gether. Katic 
says it is en- 
lirely owing 
to her sup- 
ply of crabs 
that she al- 
ways has a va- 
riety of light 
work ready 
for any emer- 
geney. Her 
needle- book, 3 
figure 9, al- 
though large, 
is appropri- 





Fig. 11.—NEEDLE-CASE, 





Fig, 12.—work Box. 


ate to her basket, which is Jarge and roomy. It is 
of bronze morocco, bound and lined with blue, 
with leaves for needles at one end, and a place for 
the thimble in the side of the broad flat cushion at 
the other end of the case, fig. 10. There is a mo- 





rocco pocket between the silk pocket and cushion. 
My needle-case, fig. 11, is smaller, and is therefore 
better suited to my work-box, fig. 12, where every 
inch of space is precious, and accordingly econo- 
mized. It rolls up into quite a small compass, 
and lies under the tray, or sometimes in the tray, 





Fig. 13. —THREAD CASE. 


beside my button-box. Between these and the 
cushion, is a narrow depressed division for knife, 
pencil, stiletto, buttons, tape, needle-book, etc. 
The scissors, tape-measure, emery, thimble, shut- 
tle and pin-case belong in the division opposite the 
thread; while under the tray is a ball of welling 
cord, box of hooks 
and eyes, case of 
skeins of silk, tig. 
13,scissors’ sharp- 
ener, sticks and 
roll of tape, pa- 
pers of floss and 
French cotton, 
Afghan needles, a 
crab or two, anda 
dozen little bun- 
dles of work in 
various stages of 
development, besides a thousand and one other ar- 
ticles, which do not legitimately belong to the 
box, yet are most conveniently kept here. 
Jennie’s work-box, fig. 14, which is a tidy little 
affair, is a hexagon of stiff pasteboard covered with 
silk—gray on the outside, and scarlet within. On 
three of the side pieces are fastened pockets of the 
same material with which the basket is lined. On 
one side a covered strip of thin pasteboard, fig. 15, 
is fastened for a thimble case, over which hangs an 
emery, fig. 16, made from 
two round pieces of strong 
linen, stuffed with emery 
and wool, and covered with _° 
scarlet silk. The toma- Fig. 16. Fig. 16. 
to shape is produced by drawing a double thread 
of green silk six times through the center of the 
emery—each time passing over the surface at an 
angle of sixty degrees from the last thread. A tuft 
of green is fastened with the string to the center of 
one side of the emery to increase its resemblance 
toatomato. Jennie made several such boxes for 
her little friends a few months ago, some of which 
were very delicate in color—light blue and salmon— 
sea green and gray—and were prettier than her’s, 
though scarcely as well adapted as her’s for daily use, 





Fig. 14.—work Box. 
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Leaves from My Journal,—No. IV. 


PRIZE ESSAY BY MRS. B. M’CLELLAN, OF OHIO, 
—_—»>— 

May.—Lizzie and I have some pleasant chats to- 
gether. I made her laugh to-day while telling her 
about putting up and taking down stoves in these 
premises. That is a job I absolutely dread. I be- 
lieve Iam very apt to lose my temper. Such fit- 
ting of pipes, lugging up stairs and down, into 
bedroom and parlor, scattering the grimy contents, 
and bedaubing every door and passage-way, one 
calling here and another in exactly the opposite di- 
rection, all doors open and all faces awry, to say 
nothing of seeing every one lift enough to break 
his back in two, I long ago placed it in my cal- 
endar as a day of all the year the worst. * Well, 
well, Mrs. Frisby,” said a poor woman who was 
helping me at such a time, and to whom I was ex- 
pressing my mind pretty freely, ‘‘I tell you it is 
harder where there are no stoves, and nothing to 
put in them either!’ Was not this a reproof for 
my impatient spirit! Formerly the pipes of both 
sitting-room and parlor stoves were carried to the 
chambers above, and after making sundry circum- 
locutions, and turning various sharp corners, found 
their way into the roaring chimney. What times 
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we had then! I made such a “ fuss”? that a mason 
appeared, who, by making a jog in the parlor, built 
up a little chimney to receive at once the abbrevi- 
ated pipes. I imagine that some one else was quite 
as disgusted as I with the former process. 
might have helped to make my stirring words more 
weighty, and to bring about so happy a result. 
Now and then when, on a freezing day, I go up to 
the chambers and see the cold black stoves stand- 
ing like grim sentinels to keep all comfort at bay, 
I almost think the softened air of the twisting 
pipes would be a luxury, but Iam not the one to 
say s0. No,no; notI! by no manner of means. 

When through with stoves, we had a talk about 
house cleaning. Lizzie appealed to my experience 
here. Docile and diligent pupil as she is, I am 
proud in any respect to be her teacher. She little 
knows in how many swect and gentle ways she is 
mine. But [ discoursed something in this wise. 
Some of my neighbors are through with house 
cleaning. But health is too precious to be risked 
in empty rooms, with open windows, until the 
weather is mild enough to do so without chill. It 
is not a pleasant ‘“‘job,” but with a little pains- 
taking, and a hearty effort to keep good natured, it 
need only produce a healthful breeze in the atmos- 
phere at home. I think we housekeepers are too 
apt to assume that the male portion of the house- 
hold are now only incumbrances, to be treated with 
cold dinners and got out of the way with all possi- 
ble dispatch. By far the easier way to accomplish 
house cleaning is to take one or two rooms ata 
time, and “get them to rights”’ before disturbing 
others. But if, perchance, the good man of the 
house, truly reading the signs of the times, in the 
kindness of his heart should bring to the rescue a 
couple of stout Irishmen, to take down stoves, and 
shake carpets, then all hands to the work, in double 
quick time. He must be allowed to fret a little a 
the general discomfort, and the impossibility of 
finding any thing he wants. But use some ‘‘policy”’ 
here. Show him the heap of dust taken from un- 
der the sitting-room carpet, and the moths that 
have made their nest under another in a dark cor- 
ner of the bedroom, and ask him if it will not be 
healthier and better for the children to have this all 
removed before the warm days of summer are here. 
To your great delight he will very likely propose a 
fresh coat of paint for a room looking rather the 
worse for wear, or bring home a wall paper embel- 
lished with a dainty vine of violets and rosebuds, 
while just in his rear you will catch the glimpse of a 
man armed with brushes and pails, who receives 
some very decided orders to give the whole house 
a thorough going over, with some white prepara- 
tion in the aforesaid pails. Don’t forget just here 
to thank him for his thoughtfulness, while you say 
it is exactly what you wanted to have done, and 
take some pains to have a warm dinner ready, 
which, though spread in the kitchen, shall be eaten 
with good relish, and enlivened with cheerful con- 
versation, into which the subject of the work on 
hand had better not be introduced. It would not 
be strange if, just ‘“‘to be even” with you, he 
should then suggest, (as this is by no means the la- 
bor of a day,) that to-morrow you give him a cold 
lunch for dinner, and never mind about him, if you 
only won’t get sick, before this hubbub is over. 

We spent part of to-day in the woods, and came 
home with Georgy’s hat wreathed with flowers, 
though his chubby hands made some displacement 
of their artistic arrangement. Lizzie is so busy 
preparing for a visit to her old home she hardly 
allows herself time for recreation. It may be well 
to tell her that sad story of my past history. 
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A Coffee Roaster. 


+ j——. 





A. in Fig. 1, is a cylinder of sheet iron, (Russia is 
the best) 8 or 9inches in diameter, and 6 inches 
deep, wired at each end. About an inch from the 
lower end there is securely fastened a bottom of 
wire-cloth, about 7x7 mesh, or such as is used for 
market wheat screens in fan-mills. The wire bot- 
tom is represented by the dotted line B. Just be- 


That | 
| lugs rivetted to the sides, that it may be removable. 











neath the wire bottom there is a cross piece C, riv- 
eted to support the wire and make a bearing for 
the end of the rod /, to which is attached the 
stirrer J, The upper end of the rod F, is supported | 
by across piece similar to C, but which is fastened by 





1.—COFFEE ROASTER. 


The cover D, is of tin, to reflect the heat, and is 
divided in the center, one part overlapping the 
other, in order thatone part of the cover may be 
lifted off easily to observe the process of roasting. 

Figure 2 shows the under side of the apparatus. 
In roasting, the apparatus is placed on top the 
stove, over a pretty hot fire, leaving half the cover 
off at first that the 
moisture may escape, 
then close tightly, and 
continue stirring until 
done, which will usual- 
ly be found to be the 
case when the coffee 
begins to pop, some- 
times sooner. It will 
be found to be of great 
advantage to add a 
small bit of butter, say 
as large as a filbert, 
about the time the cof- 

Coffee can be brown- 





fee begins to change color. 
edin tbis way in from ten to twelve minutes and 


as evenly done as in the best of roasters. Since we 
used it we have not had burnt coffee in the house. 
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Independence of Servants. 
agg 

We have received an essay of thirteen pages in a 
beautiful hand writing, and happily expressed, con- 
taining the fair writer’s experience with servants. 
Her afflictions and inflictions from this source are 
so much matters of course in housekeeping that 
we should not add much to the knowledge of our 
readers by publishing them. Paul’s description of 
his perils by sea and land is not more graphic than 
the experience of many of our housekeepers in this 
line. They are not limited to “ three shipwrecks ”’ 
or to “a night and a day in the deep.” Wrecks of 
stoves, chairs, tables, crockery, and hardware lie 
all along their household voyaging, thicker than 
stranded ships on Hatteras or Absecom, and the 
better part of their time they are not only in the 
deep, but in “hot water.’’ There are good ser- 
vants no doubt, models of neatness, faithfulness, 
patience, skill and industry, but they are about as 
scarce as Solomon’s virtuous woman. Who can 
find them? They are advertised, we know, of every 
nationality, and every variety of capacity, buthouse- | 
keepers suspect, after a few trials, that the keepers 
of Intelligence offices use a more than poctic li- 
cense. A normal school for the training of ser- 
vants is onc of the great wants of the age. We 
shall get along to that some time in the millennium 
probably, but in the meantime what are we to do? 
Some are ready to declare their independence, and 
where that is feastble we like the plan. 

A Southern lady of true grit writes us: “Iam 
so much interested in the Essays on Housekeeping 
that_I almost envy Mrs, Lyman her conveniences. 
We Southern ladies know nothing of such things, 
and if we buy any of the labor-saving machines 
they are almost useless tous, I bought a stove 
and paid $35 for it, and in three years it was burned 





up, and since then I have gone back to the fireplace. 
Our servants never take care of any thing, and it 
is fret and worry all the time with them. I have 
resolved to learn all I can from the Agricwlturist 
about the labor-saving machines, and I think a few 
more of those admirable essays will put me on the 
right track, and you will have occasion to hear ot 
my experience, for Iam resolved to do my work 
myself, rather than wear out my patience and tem- 
per with servants, ;who neglect and waste every 
thing committed to their care.’’? This lady’s expe- 
rience is probably confined to servants, trained 
under the old regimé. The training of free labor 
is along step upward, and that stove would have 
lasted in any northern home at least a dozen years, 
and by that time there would have been a new pat- 
tern of stove, so much improved that we could 
afford to sell the oldone for old iron. But with the 
average grade of service that we get under free la- 
bor, there are a multitude of families where the 
housekeeper would do quite as well without ser- 
vants as with them, if she could have suitable con- 
veniences like our prize essay kitchen and its ap- 
purtenances. It is far within bounds to say that 
a kitchen may be so arranged as to save one half 
the necessary work of cooking and washing. It is 
much cheaper in the end, to bring water into the 
house by pipes where you want to use it, and to 
carry it off in the same way, than to furnish mus- 
cle to bring and empty every pailfull as it is needed. 
Pumps, lead pipe, tanks and reservoirs are much 
cheaper than labor. Then there isa great saving 
in a cook stove or range with its assortment of 
cooking utensils. Another saving is in a good wash- 
ing machine and wringer, and another still in the 
new patent dish washer. Fitted out with these ap- 
pliances, a woman in good health and without 
small children, can often do her own work with 
less worry withovt a servant than with one. 

But, then, she must not have too high a standard 
of housekeeping, or too many claims of society 
upon her. The meals must necessarily be served 
in the kitchen, and she must spend the most of her 
time there. There ean not be much time left for 
company, or for reading, or for the accomplish- 
ments of life. It can not be denied that servants 
are a necessary accompaniment of the most desira- 
ble style of living. A woman of cultivation and 
refinement can not do justice to her children, to 
her social position, and to her own self-culture and 
at the same time drudge in the kitchen. Servants 
are a necessity, if one has the means of supporting 
them. Our essayists offer many valuable hints 
upon their training and treatment. 

> St —<— ee QB 


Graham Pudding.—Mrs. “N. E. B.”’— 
Stir Graham flour gradually into boiling water with 
a little salt, and make about as thick as hasty pud- 
ding, or mush, and free from lumps. Eat with tol- 
erably rich milk and sugar, and with the addition 
of canned peaches or other preserved fruits. If 
there be any of the pudding left over it may be cut 
in slices and fried in lard or dripping, and is very 
good. We have been having the above pudding for 
breakfast daily for years, and our ‘“‘boys’’ are not 
willing to do without it. Itis good for the tecth. 


Rhubarb Puddiug.—One cup sour milk, 
one teaspoonful soda, make a stiff batter with flour, 
and add some cropped stalks of pie plant. Boil in 
cloths and serve with cream and sugar for dinner. 


Corn Starch Pudding.—One quart 
boiling milk, three spoonfuls corn starch, mixed 
with a little cold milk, sweeten and flavor with 
lemon if liked. Pour it into the boiling milk, stir 
well for two or three minutes. Pour into moulds. 
When cool, turn out and surround with large ripe 
strawberries to be eaten with cream and sugar. The 
above always presents a beautiful appearance 


Potato Weast.—Boil one pint of hops in 
two quarts of water, strain the water from the 
hops, grate five good sized potatoes, put ina kettle, 
add one cup of sugar, one tablespoonfull of salt, 
one of ginger, boil ten minutes, add more water if 
too thick. Strain through a colander, cool, add yeast 
to rise, bottle. It will keep a number of weeks. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 





Boy Training. 

‘There! it may lay there, for what I care, and a plague 
on all grammars, I say!”’ 

These words burst out with something of the same 
force which dashed a well-thumbed book across the room. 

Hal believed that his uncomfortable feelings were owing 
entirely toa “plaguey hard lesson” for to-morrow, but 
itis possible that circumstances may have aggravated the 
hardship; as for instance, a bright sun, smooth, hard 
snow, and other signs of a first-rate skating time. After 
looking out of the window a moment, Hal again broke 
forth with all the indignation of twelve years: “It’sa 
real dog’s life to be a boy !—school, school—work, work, 
from one day’s end to another. Stupid books !—and 
what's the good of it all, I'd like to know! **——*t What és 
the good, sure enough?” said a voice behind him.—Hal 
had forgotten the quict reader by the fire. He colored a 
little, but answered: ‘I’m sure I can’t see, Cousin Ralph. 

teading and writing are well enough, or learning a trade, 
and all that; but to be studying so much stuff, and shut 
up all the pleasantest days of one’s life—I tell you what, 
I'd rather be a savage at once. Whata jolly time! Free 
all day, in the real wild woods, hunting and fishing— 
why, what is their work, we call play.” 

‘*Stop a moment, Hal. We are speaking of boys—do 
you think savage boys have nothing to learn ?’’—— 

‘** Nothing like Latin grammar, I'll bet my head! It is 
only fun to learn to make arrows, to hunt and to fight—I 
would change work with them, any day.” 

**Be not so sure of that. Hear a specimen of boy train- 
ing I have just been reading. ‘All the boys over ten 
years are chosen to be companions of the son of the chief. 
They are taken to some lonely spot in the forest where 
huts are built for them. The old men go out daily to 
teach them their war dances and their notions of law and 
government. Much beating is necessary to bring them 
up tothe required perfection, so that when they return 
from the forest their backs have many scars. When the 
boys have reached the age of fourteen, the great ceremony 
of their lives takes place. They all stand naked, in an 
open space, cach with a pair of sandals as a shield on his 
hands. Facing the boys stand the men of the tribe armed 
with long wands of tough wood. They put such questions 
to the boys as ‘Will you guard the chief well? Will 
you guard the cattle well?’ and while the boys answer 
** Yes,” rush at them, each aiming a blow at the back ofa 
boy, causing the blood to squirt out of a wound often 
eighteen inches long. Thus the boys’ backs are seamed 
with wounds, the scars of which remain through life. 
This is their initiation into manhood.” 

*“Worrible!*’ said Hal, with a sigh, ‘“‘ why that is suffer- 
ing for worse than nothing.” : 

‘* Yes, and you may be sure that the demands of ignor- 
ance and superstition are harder than any which civiliza- 
tion imposes upon us.” 

Hal thought a moment, still unwilling to admit the ex- 
pediency of school education, and then he said, *‘ But 
any way, I wish I had lived in old — ———____ ae 
times—the real, grand old times, 
you know, when there were 
knights and tournaments,and men 
did such brave deeds. There were 
no school books then, and a man 
might be brave and truce and make 
a great name for himself without 
even learning how to read. Rid- 
ing, and fighting and punishing | 
all bad people. Oh! I could be 
happy while I was a boy with on- 
ly thinking of such a life. And 
those men were not savages—they 
lived in castles, and were Christ- 
ians—they had to say ever so many 

















tosome other knight, lest the tenderness of the parents 
should spare any of the trials and hardships necessary to 
the after career. So the little Roland, at that early age, 
left the indulgences of his own home to shift for himself 
in a strange household. The first place he was to fill was 
that of page to his new lord, his duty being to accompany 
the knight on excursions, do his errands, serve him at 
the table and pour out his drink, though the boy was of as 
noble blood as the man he served. At the same time 
great care was taken in the training of the boy. Every 
moment not devoted to the service of his lord was given 
to the practice of severe gymnastics or horsemanship ; 
while the custom of waiting upon visitors, and listening 
to their conversation helped to give the grace of manner 
so necessary to a knight of renown. Meanwhile the 
young page had to encounter the jeers of his companions 
at his awkwardness, and bear with sore and aching limbs 
from his violent exercise, besides the carefully concealed 
pain of home-sickness. Seven years of this hard service 
brought Roland to his fourteenth year, the eagerly ex- 
pected time when he was to exchange the short dagger of 
the page for the sword of the ‘squire.’ This was a religious 
ceremony and conducted with due solemnity. His exer- 
cises now became more severe still, such as springing 
upon horseback armed, turning somersets in heavy 
armor, besides careful instruction in managing his horse 
andarms. As squire he continued to follow his lord to 
battle; held his stirrup, lance, shield, or gauntlets; 
cleaned his armor, and took care of his horse. In battle 
the squire waited at a distance ready to furnish a fresh 
horse or to draw his master from the field if wounded. 
If anoble squire had done well during his service, the 
honor of knight-hood was conferred at the age of twenty- 
one. Roland prepared for this great occasion by long 
fasts with numerous prayers and masses.” 

Hal had flinched at the idea of giving up the indulgences 
of home almost before the end of baby-hood, fidgeted at 
services altogether menial in his eyes, and finally wound 
up with a prolonged ‘* whe——c—w!’’——There, Hal, 
I think you will never have to bear harder training than 
that, and, whatever of good or of romantic interest, it is 
well to keep from the ‘old times,’ you may be sure 
that true faith, in an ‘‘excelsior’’ ever before us, is the 
best aid to insure a manhood worth having. 

‘* Baby Ned °° onc day saw his father punish 
his older brother ; his tender little heart was much grieved. 
His mother explained to him that Wally was naughty, 


and Papa ‘slapped *’ him to make him good. The next | 


day he came into the dairy as she was “patting butter” 
with the ladle. ‘*Lap but, (slap butter) mama?’ asked 
Ned. “Yes,” said his mother. “Is not but?” (naughty 
butter,) asked the little fellow earnestly. A. 


The Fate of “Greedy Dick.” 


All the boys and girls who are careful to keep clean 
hands and faces, hair combed, clothes brushed, and all 
things about them as neat as their work will allow, and 
who love to share their good things with their compan- 
ions, can afford to laugh at the unhappy fate of poor 
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New Puzzels to be Answered. 


No. 261. Arithmetical Problem.—Five hundred dollars 
at interest at ten per cent. per annum, is to be paid up in 
five equal, annual payments. Required the amount of 
each payment. 

No. 262. Word Square.—With the following letters, ?, 
R, 8, 8S, P, L, A, A, A, A, #, FB, FE, B,J, 1, form a word 
square, that is, a square arranged so that the words will 
be the same, whether read across or downward, 





No. 263. Zustrated Rebus.—Very good advice. 

No. 264— Geographical Enigma.—By Myron A. Eddy. 

Iam composed of 28 letters. My 1, 7, 13, 23, 15, 19, 22, 
27, isa lake in Nevada. My 8, 10, 21, 12, 25, is a lake in 
Russia. My 4, 16, 24, 17, 2, 21, isalake in Canada, My 6, 
11, 14, 15, 26, 27, 12, is a lake in China, My 7%, 15, 4, 28, 
12, 11, is a lake in New York. My 8, 11, 2, 3, is alake in 
Lombardy and Venice. My 9, 22, 4, 4, 96,1, 5, 21, isa 
lake in Florida, My 14, 12, 25, 24, 16, isa lake in Ethiopia. 
My 15, 13, 18, 28, is a lake in California. My 18, 21, 11, 
14, is a lake in Nicaragua. My 20, 25, 12, 16, 14, 2, is a 
lake in Wisconsin. My 2, 19, 4, 9, is a lake in Ireland. 
My whole is the name and location of a lake inthe U. 8. 





No. 265. Arithmetical Problem, to be solved mentally. 
If 6 cats catch 6 rats in 6 minutes, how long will it take 
50 cats to catch 100 rats ? 


Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are answers to the puzzles, etc., in the 
April number, page 147. No. 258. Clock Problem.—It will 
strike correctly at 11 o’clock ; the number of strokes will 














yrayers, and do each man his best 
ey God and his lady—Oh, Ralph! 
was it not easier and pleasanter 
to become a great man then, than 
to study up to it as we have to do 
now ?”*——‘‘ As to the desirable- 
ness of that life, Hal, we will not 
argue just now,we will keep to 
the boys and see what their work 
was.” And Cousin Ralph, taking 
a book from the shelf, read as fol- 
lows: “Young Roland passed his 
earliest years with his mother and 
her attendants, who tanght him 
the pater nosters, and Ave Marias, 
besides the first ideas of that de- 
votion to women which belonged 
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to the age of chivalry. But at the 


age of seven years his education began in earnest, as was | Greedy Dick, He didn't do any of these things, and our 


usual then. Though the father might be capable of con- 
ducting the education of his son, it was always intrusted 


artist traces him at lasi to a barrel of lard, There we 
leave him, a warning to those who chance to need it! 


| 


plain sailing....No. 260. Mathematical Prollem.—Diam- 
eter of smaller circle, 884 foet; of larger circle, 392 feet. 
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The Doctor’s Talks. 


How do the young frogs, or rather tadpoles get on? 
They probably swim about lively enough by means of 
their long tails and act much more like little fish than 
they do like frogs. It is quite curious that frogs, which 
live partly on land and partly in the water, and toads 
which live upon land altogether, should be, in the early 
part of their lives, so much like fishes. They are like 
fishes not only because they live in the water, but in the 
manner of their breathing. Every boy and girl knows 
that land animals breathe with lungs, and that fishes do 
the same with their gills. Fishes do not need so much 
air as land animals do; they get all that they need from 
the water which is constantly passing over their gills. 
The tadpole isa long while in getting ready to breathe 
air. A great many curious changes go on in the arrange- 
ment of its heart and lungs and all that, which we will 
_ not undertake to explain just now. Being fish-like in its 





Fig. 1. 


manner Of living, the tadpole breathes by an arrangement 
like gills. When examined quite young, the gills are seen 
on the outside of the head ; curiously fringed attachments 
floating in the water, but they do not last a great while in 
this condition, as arrangements are soon made to inclose 
the gills and have them do their work out of sight. The 
small spot on the head of figure 1 shows where the gills 
are placed. The tadpole swims around by means of its 
tail, its mouth improving as it grows, and getting intoa 
condition to allow the animal to feed on the vegetable 
matter that it finds in the water. After a while, a most 
curious change takes place, two hinder legs appear, (fig. 
2,) showing that the animal, though it has its birth in 
the water, is destined to live upon land. Later still, 
the fore-legs may be seen under the skin, and they 
finally break through. When the tadpole is ready to 
leave the water it has no further need of a tail; this is 
not jerked off as is generally supposed, but gradually dis- 
appears, its substance being taken up—absorbed as we 





Fig. 2. 


say—by the other parts of the body. All this while that 
the animal has been providing itself with legs, to enable 
it to live on land, its interior arrangements have under- 
gone achange no less wonderful, lungs have grown to 
take the place of gills, and its very simple spiral intestine 
has become a stomach, etc. The time required for the 
tadpole to complete all these changes varies in the differ- 
ent kinds, and it is governed also by the amount of light 
and heat the young animals enjoy. Sooner or later the 
young frog or toad, as the case may be, gives up his fish- 
like ways and takes to the land, where he breathes air 
and no longer lives on plants, but takes to animal food in 
the form of insects, ete. The toad never returns to the 
water, but the frog does not abandon his youthful ways 
s0 readily, but is in water or on land as best pleases him. 





To See Three Thumbs.—Look steadily, 
for a short time at a white wall, and then place the tips 
of the thumbs together 
and closing the fingers 
over the palms, raise the 
hands up in front of the 
face and about a feot from 
it. If you look steadily 
at the wall, and not at the hands, a small thumb will 
be seen between the othertwo. The engraving shows 
the appearance as well as the position of the hands. 








A Childish Conceit.—One night in a 
thunder shower we thought the little ones were all asleep, 
when a little voice from the “ trundle-bed” called out, 
“Oh, mother, the dark is winking! first it shuts up, and 
then it shuts down.” H. 





Please Don’t waste time, paper, and post- 
age stamps, by writing out and sending to the Agricul- 
turist old puzzles, such as ‘‘I understand, you undertake, 
to overthrow my undertaking.”’ That rebus amused us 
thirty years ago, and has been a household favorite 
throughout the country ever since. It has been sent here 
for publication from one place or anether about twice a 
week, for several years! Many other equally ancient 
friends pay us similar visits, and are politely received in 
our (waste) basket. Good, new problems are aways 
acceptable, thongh not always publishdd at once, 



































COPYRIGHT SECURED. 
A LIFE-LIKE PORTRAIT. — &£graved for the American Agriculturist, 


This little fellow in the picture, no doubt, finds it much 
easicr to play off a joke upon his grandmother than to be 
an artist incolors. He has stationed his sister behind a 
picture frame, and called the old lady to admire the fine 
portrait. It is a harmless, funny deception, for grand- 
mother’s spectacles will soon enable her to see through 
the frame and the joke at the same time, and she will 
join the hearty Jaugh the children are ready to give when 
the right time comes. As long as love of fun does not 
lead to making others feel unpleasant, for the sake of 
sport, it is not blame-worthy, if indulged in at proper 
times. If carried beyond that point, it may become a 
serious wrong. By such means friends have become ene- 
mies for life. Especially should care be taken not to 
wound the feclings of the aged. A child who makes 
sport of the infirmities of old people, should remember 
that he may one day be in the same condition, and also 
that the burdens of age are hard enough to bear, without 
the addition of unkindness from those who sfieuld show 
respect. To needlessly add sorrow to grey hairs has al- 
ways been counted one of the most inexcusable crimes. 


6¢ Handsome Is that Handsome 
Does.” 


A short time ago I was visiting at the house of a friend ; 
the oldest son, who has given an arm to his country, was 
looking over a box of old letters, etc., when his little sis- 
ter, who was standing by him, took up a photograph with 
the exclamation, “Oh, what a homely woman!” “That!” 





said Edward, with a look of hurt surprise, “that is the 
handsomest woman J ever saw { You will not think her 
homely Mrs. 8.,”° he said as he passed the picture to me. 
It was the’ face of a woman apparently about forty-five 
or fifty years old, a thin and slightly wrinkled face, with 
a good deal of kindness, but no beauty init. I told him 
what I thought of it, but I was sorry for my frankness, 
when I saw that there were tears in his eyes, as he laid 
the picture carefully away, saying: ‘“‘She took care of 
me when I was in the Hospital, at the time that I lost 
my arm, and she looked beautiful to me I can tell you,” 
‘* Yes,” he added earnestly, ‘‘I would give more to sea 
her now than I would to see any ether woman I ever saw, 
young or old.” Our ideas of beauty are greatly in- 
fluenced by the knowledge of the persons character. H. 





More About the Geographical 
Problem.—(See March No., page 107.)—A correspond- 
ent at Easton, Md., writes: ‘* Your Geographical Prob- 
lem is a simple question in navigation, and I will answet 
it in as few words as possible. The point at which the day 
of the week changes is the anti-meridian of Greenwich. 
Ships’ chronometers are set to Greenwich time, the 
navigator sailing, say to the westward, finds his time as 
shown by the sun, becoming daily slower than the chro- 
nometer until when he reaches 180° west longitude, there 
is just 12 houps’ difference. By jumping a day at this 
point, he makes his time 12 hours fasf, but the difference 
lessens as he sails westward. All circumnavigators make 


it a practice thus to change the day at this line,” 
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(Business Notices $2.59 per Agate Line of Space.) 





Highest Premium, Fair of American Institute, 1865. 
CELEBRATED R£EVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT. 
UNIFORM SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION, 
FOUR SEPARATE DISTINCT STITCHES, 
WILL GATHER AND SEW A RUFFLE AT ONCE, 
OFFICES OF TILE COMPANY, 
505 Broadway, N. Y., and 97 Cheapside, London, England, 
PRINCIPAL AGENCIES. 
141 Washington-st., Boston. 242 Main-st., Buffalo, N.Y. 
630 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia, 29 Calle d’Oficios, Havana, 
100 Washington-st., Chitayo. Cuba, 
26 West Fourth-st., Cincinnati 272 Court-st.. Binghamton,N.Y, 
43 Public Square, Cleveland, 13 Lake-st., Elinira, N.Y. 
155 Baltimore-st., Baltimore, 312 Broad-st., Newark, N. J. 
2¢ North Pennsylvaniasst., 6 Union st., Nashville, Tenn. 
snGaseuein. 2 Yates Block, i, Genesee-st., 
Cor. Jeff. and Woodward Av- Syracuse, N. Y 
enues, Detroit. Rochester, N. Y. 
111 Montgomery-st., San Fran- 54 North Fifth-st..St. Louis,Mo, 
cisco, 803 River-st.. Troy, N.Y. 
872 to 376 Main-st., Hartford, Cor. Genesee, Columbia, and 
Conn, Seneca-sta,, Utica, N. Y. 
529 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
The 


Howe Machine 
Co.’s Sewing 
Machines, 


699 Broadway, 
Cor. Fourthsst., 
New York. 
For Families and 
F Manufacturers. 
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Machines 


Were awarded the highest premium atthe World's Fair 
in London, and six first premiums at the N. Y. State Fair 
of 1866, 

These machines are made under the im- 
mediate supervision of the President of the 
Company, ELIAS HOWE, Jr., the original 
inventor of the Sewing Machine. 

The Stitch invented by MR. HOWE, and made on 
this Machine, is the most popular and durable, and all 
Sewing Machines are subject to the principle invented by him, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THE FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS 


OF THE CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
present unusual inducements to investors, among which are 
the following: 

First—The rate of interest is six per cent. IN GOLD. 
Second—The principal is payable IN GOLD at maturity. 
Third—The cost, NINETY-FIVE PERCENT. and accrued 
interest, is TEN PER CENT. less than that of the cheapest 
six per cent. Gold-bearing Bonds of the Government. 
Fourth—Owing to the liberal grants and loans by which 
the Government fosters this great national enterprise, its 
success jis certain, and its financial stability is altogether 
independent of the contingencies which attend ordinary 
railroad enterprises. The SECURITY of its FIRST MORT- 
GAGE BONDS is therefore AMPLE, and gives them a char- 
acter for safety and reliability equaled only by that of the 
obligations of the Government itself. Fifth—The earn- 
ings of the completed portion of the road are already large- 
ly in excess of the interest obligations which the Company 
will incur on twice the distance, rendering the uninterrupt- 
ed payment of the interest ABSOLUTELY CERTAIN. 
Sixth—At the present rate of gold they pay nearly 84 per 
cent. on the amount invested. 


For further particulars apply to 


FISK & HATCH, Bankers, 
No. 5 Nassau-st., New York. 








AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCHES. 


We claim and are prepared to prove that the American 
Watches manufactured at Waltham, Massachusetts, are not 
only equal, but far superior, to the watches of England, 
Switzerland and France, We also claim that they are 
CHEAPER, MORE ACCURATE, MORE DURABLE, and 
more easily kept in order and repaired than any other 
watches in the market. 

Because in each one of the very numerous parts of which 
@ watch is made up, we attain, by mechanical power, nearly 

bsolute mathematical precision and uniformity, making 





WHEELER & WILSON 
ROTARY HooK 









SOOO OOOO 


SLOCK STITCH? 


So OOOO OOOY 





SEWING MACHINES. 
625 BROADWAY. 


“Wowan’s GreaTEsT Boon.—We would advise 2 man to 
forego a Thresher and thresh wheat with a flail, rather 
than to see the wife wear her health, vigor and life away in 
the everlasting ‘stitch, stitch, stitch,’ when a Sewing Ma- 
chine can be obtained. The WHEELER & WILSON is an 
invaluable aid in every household. We have had several 
different kinds on trial, and after a six years’ service, the 
WHEELER & WILSON has taken the precedence as the best, 
where all kinds of sewing are to be done in a family.” 

[American Agriculturist, Jan. 1865, 


THE GREAT FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
GROVER &BAKERS 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Blastic Stitch 








SIX WING MACHINE. 
495 Broadway, New York. 


._ FRANKLIN 





BRICK MACHINE. 


Justly celebrated for perfect simplicity, great strength, and 
jnunense Compressing power; IS GUARANTEED, With eight 
men and two horses, to self-temper the clay and make 3,000 
10 3,500 elegant bricks per hour. J. H. RENICK, Proprietor, 
No, 71 Broadway, New York, Room 23. 


POMONA’S HOME NURSERY 


AND SMALL FRUIT FARM, removed to Glendale P. O., 
Camden Co., New Jersey. We hope to offer a very large 
Ftock to fall trade, of extra quality, at prices which will in- 
aure large sales. During summer we expect to issue 10,000 
of an edition of our “ Manual of Grape Culture,” for sree 
aistribution, J. i. FOSTER, Jr, 

White Horse Station, Camden and Atlantic Ruilroad, 
12 miles cast of Philadelphia, 











every watch of any onc style a true copy of its medel. 

This similarity in structure reduces the cost of production; 
it secures uniformity in results; it infallibly perpetuates 
any excellence that may be once achieved, and makes it 
easy to repair any injury sustained, or replace any part that 
may be lost or destroyed, 

In addition to these mechanical advantages, our Watches 
are simpler in structure, and therefore stronger, and less 
likely to be injured than foreign watches, 

How they run under the hardest trial watches can have, is 
shown by the following letter. 

PENN, RAILROAD COMPANY, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 
ALTOONA, Pa., 15th Dec., 1966. ‘} 

Gentlemen: The watches manufactured by you have 
been in use on this railroad for several years by our engine- 
men, to whom we furnish watches as part of our equipment. 
There are now some three hundred of them carried on our 
line, and we consider them good and reliable time-keepers. 
Indeed, I have great satisfaction in saying your watches 

ive us less trouble, and have worn and do wear much 
fonger without repairs than any watches we heve ever had 
in use on this voad, As you are aware, we formerly trusted 
to those of English mannfacture, of acknowledged good 
reputation, but as a class they never kept time as correctly, 
nor have they done as good service, as yours, 

In these statements I am sustained by my predecessor 
Mr. Lewis, whose experience extended over a series o 
years. Res fa 


EDWARD 
WA H. WILLIAMS, 

al Superintendent, 
American Watch Co., Waltham. 





Any of the grades of Waltham Watches may be purchased 
of Watch Dealers generally throughout the country. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
Agents for the American Watch Company, 
No. 1s‘4 Broadway. New York; or, 


ROBBINS, APPLETON & CO., 
No. 158 Washington-st., Boston. 


Book Agents Wanted, 


To solicit orders, in each town in the United States and 
Canada, for the most popular subscription book ever pub- 
lished, being THz ILLUSTRATED HISTORY _OF THE BIBLE, 
by John Kitto, D. D., F. 8S. A., Edited by Rev, Alvan Bond, 

D., of Norwich, Conn.—Over 700 closely printed Royal 
Octavo pages—more than 100 full page engravings. Recom- 
ended by the leading Clergy of all denominations of 
hristians, 53,000 Copies already printed. Six large power 
presses running on the work. Everybody wants it, Ex- 
erienced Agents say they never knew a book sell so well. 
No competition. Experienced Agents, School Teachers, 
Sabbath School Teachers, retired Clergymen, and others, are 
wanted to introduce this great work into every household 
in the land, For Circulars, ete,, opply immediately to the 
Publisher, HENRY BILL, Norwich, Conn, 




















BUY THE BEST: 


J. W. BRADLEY'S 
CELEBRATED 


DUPLEX ELLIPTIC 


(Orn Dover SpRrNna@) 


SKIRTS. 


THEY will not Bewp or Break like the Single Springs, 
but WILL Preserve their PERFECT and GRACEFUL 
SHAPE in all CROWDED ASSEMBLAGES, CHURCHES, 
THEATRES, RAILROAD CARS, and for PROMENADE or 
HOUSE DRESS, where three or four ordinary skirts are 
THROWN ASIDE as USELESS, 

EACH HOOP is composed of TWO FINELY-TEMPERED 
Steel Springs, BRAIDED TIGHTLY and FIRMLY together, 
EDGE to EDGE, forming one hoop, thus making the 
STRONGEST and MOST FLEXIBLE, as well as the MOST 
DURABLE and STYLISH, SKIRT EVER MADE. In fact, 
they are superior to all others, COMBINING COMFORT, 
ECONOMY, LIGHTNESS, ELEGANCE, and DURABILITY 

This POPULAR SKIRT is UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED 
by the FasHion MaG@azines and Oprnions of the Press 
GENERALLY. 

At WuoLkrsaLr, by the Exclusive Manufacturers and 
SOLE Owners of PATENT, 


WESTS, BRADLEY & CARY, 
WAREROOMS AND OFFICE, 
Nos 97 Chambers, and 79 and 81 Reade-sts., N. Y. 
ALSO, at WHOLESALE by the LEADING JOBBERS, 


New Patent. 


PROTECTOR FRUIT JARS. 


They are made air tight with certainty and ease, 
Readily opened, without injury to the covers. 
Each Cover will fit all the Jars, 
Handsome in Style—Low in Price; they are all that are 
needed for use by Families or Fruit Preservers. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 
F. & J. BODINE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Premium Machine! 


pUCKEYp 














MOWER & REAPER 


See extract from Official Report of Great Auburn Fiela 
Trial, on page 197. 





WOODWARD’S 
RECORD OF HORTICULTURE for 1866. 


Edited by ANDREw 8, FULLER. 

This work will be issued annually, and record all that ts 
new and valuable in Horticulture.—Morocco cloth, beveled 
edges, post-paid, $1.00. GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 

Publishers, 87 Park Itow, N. Y. 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL 


Is acknowledged by the leading papers to be the 
Best Juvenile Paper in America. 


We offera MAGNIFICENT LIST of PREMIUMS! 
Subscribe at any time during the year. 
The price of the Corporal is one dollar a year, in advance ; 
sample Sony telling all about the a, ten cents. 
Address LFRED L. SEWELL, Publisher, Chicago, I). 


JE MPLOYMENT! YOUNG MEN may better 

their condition by taking an Agency for our Pictorial 
Books. Send stamp for particulars to 8. R- WELLS, 339 
Broadway, New York. 


MARK YOUR CLOTHING! 
Clark’s Patent Indelible Pencil. 


“The Indelible Pencil for marking clothing is much more 
convenient than ink, and oopelly gaetse to permanence— 
we judge after several month's trial."—Am, Agriculturist, 

“The Indelible Pencil is invaluable for marking linen,”— 
Chicago Tribune. 

“Remarkable for the ease and neatness with which it can 
be used."—Detrott Tribune, 

Manufactured and Sold at Wholesale by 

THE INDELIBLE PENCIL CO., Northampton, a, 

Prices—30 cents single, $3 per dozen, Sent post-paid on 
-— o of Paleo t made to dealers, 

scount m 
EVERY PENCIL WARRANTED, AGENTS WANTED, 
RE TRADE AND AGENTS 
SuppHed with Chromos, Photographs, 
Albuns, Colored Prints, etc. 

Send for Catalogue. 

WHITING BROTHERS, Publishers, 

814 Breadway, New York. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
COMPANY, 


Since their organization, have created a new cra in the Tca 
Trade. They have introduced their selection of Teas and 
Coffees, and have sold them at the smallest profits possible. 
They warrant all the goods they sell to be per‘ectly satis- 
factory. If they do not prove so, the purchaser has the 
privilege of returning them within 30 days at the expense of 
the Company, and have the money refunded, 
ae! See 

The Company have selected the following kinds from their 
stock, which they recommend, to meet the wants of Clubs. 
They are sold at Cargo Prices, the saine as the Company sell 
them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST: 


YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 # DB. 

GREEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 # b 

MIXED, Zdc., 80c., 90c., best $1 # BD. 

JAPAN, $1, $1.10, best $1.25 ® Bb. 

OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 99¢., best $1 # B. 

IMPERIAL (Green), best $1.25 # Db. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.20 ® b. 

GUNPOWDER (Green), $1.25, best $1.50. 


COFFEE DEPARTMENT. 


Our Coffee Department is very extensive—the largest, per- 
haps, in the country. Werun three engines constantly, and 
sometimes four or five in roasting and grinding our Coffee. 
Our Coffee buyers are experts, who examine most of the 
Coffees imported, and select the best and finest flavors for 
our trade. We employ the most experienced and skillful 
roasters, who exercise the greatest care that it shall be cook- 
ed in a perfect manner. It is always fresh, for our orders 
crowd our facilities to their utmost capacity. A considera- 
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GETTING UP CLUBS. 


Some parties inquire of us now they shall proceed to get 
up a club, The answer is simply this: Let each person 
wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or coffce he 
wants, and select the kind and price from our Price List, as 
published in the paperorin ourcirculars. Write the names, 
kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, and when the club is 
complete send it to us by mail, and we will put each party's 
goods in separate packages, and mark the name upon them, 
with the cost, so there need be no confusion in their distri- 
bution—each party getting exactly what he orders, and no 
more, The cost of transportation the members of the club 
can divide equitably among themselves, 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
drafts on New York, by Post-Office money orders, or by Ex- 
press, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the 
amount ordered exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “collect on delivery.” 

We publish some of our Club Lists to show how it is done 
and as a matter of reference. 

After the first Club we send blanks. 

Direct your orders plainly, THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
COMPANY, Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey-st., Post-Office Box, 5,6138— 
as some partics imitate our name as near as they dare do. 


—- 6. - 





From The Great American Tea Company's Advocate, 


A Word with Our Customers. 


We have no doubt that our customers, scattered through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, as they are, embrac- 
ing every State in the Union, except those on the Pacific 
shores, Will be interested to learn how we have succeeded in 
our great enterprise of furnishing Teas and Coffees, to all, 
at the smallest possible profits. To afford them this infor- 
mation we propose to give a few facts connected with our 
business, 

Years ago, in the early stage of our enterprise, we bascd 
our calculations and graded our rates of profit upon the 


| basis of a trade of $100,009 per week. This amount we ex- 


ble portion of the Coffee put upon the market of late years | 


is picked while the pods are green, and subjected to artifi- 
cial heat to open the pods. This is not so good as that which 
ripens in the natural way upon the plant. Our Coffee buyer 
thoroughly understands this business, and can readily dis- 
tinguish the naturally ripened from the artificially cured; 
and he only buys the Coffee which is naturally ripened. We 
examine the cargoes as soon as they arrive, and our trade 
is so large that it requires all the finest lots, This is what 
gives our Coffee a superior flayor to many others, and the 
same flavor it used to have In days long gone by. It is acom- 
mon saying that most Coffee docs not taste as well as it 
formerly did, The reason for it is, that a considerable por- 
tion of it is picked before it is fully ripe. Wescll none but 
he fully ripe, rich flavored Coffee. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee can economize in that article 
by using our FRENCH BRFAKFAST AND DINNER COF- 
FEE, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction, 





Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per pound by purchas- 
ing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 


Nos. 3Land 33 VESEY-ST. 

No. 640 BROADWAY, corner of Bleecker-st. 

No, 461 EIGHTH-AVE, north corner of Thirty-fourth-st. 
No, 299 SPRING ST. 

No. 205 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, corner of Concord-st. 
No. 133 GRAND-ST., WILLIAMSBURGH. 


COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Pedlers, and small 
stores (of which class we are supplying many thousands, all 
of which are doing well), can have their orders promptly 
and faithfully filled, and in case of Clubs can have each 
party’s name marked on their package and directed by send- 
ing their orders to Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey-st. 

Our friends are getting up Clubs in most towns through- 
out the country, and for which we feel very grateful. Some 
of our Clubs send orders weekly, and some not so often; 
while others keep a standing order to be supplied with a 
given quantity each week, or stated periods. And in all 
cases (where sufficient time has elapsed) Clubs have re- 
peated their orders, 

Parties sending Clubs or other orders for less than $3) had 
better send Post-Office drafts, or money with their orders, 
to save the expense of collecting by express; but larger 
orders we will forward by express, to collect on delivery. 

We return thanks to parties who have taken an interest in 
getting up Clubs; and when any of them come to New York 
we shall be happy to have them call upon us and make 
themselves known. 

IIlereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up theClub. Onur profits are small, but we will 
be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary 
package for Clubs of less than $30, 

N. B.—AIl villages and towns where a large number reside, 
by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their Teas and 
Coffees about one-third by sending directly to the 


CREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY-ST. 
Post-Office Box, No. 5,648, New York City. 








pected to reach by enterprise and fair dealing. We well 
knew that it could be accomplished only by filling every 
order promptly, and tothe letter; and at uniform prices, 
These principles we have adhered to strictly, and have car- 
ried out the ONE Price sysTEM in aH our transactions. 

After years of anxiety and incessant toil, we are enabled 
to say, without boasting, that our standard of sales, which 
we erected years ago, has been reached. The New York 
Tribune, in an editorial published in their paper several 
months ago, placed the amount of our gales at that time at 
$9,000 per week. Our business increases regularly and con- 
stantly,and never fasterthan atthe present time, Wethere- 
fore look confidently forward to a large increase during the 
present year, over and above the average of $100,000 per 
week, At the present time our sales are fully equal to 2,000 
chests per week, which is equal to about one-fifth of all the 
Teas imported into this country. This we consider a great 
success for a specialty—probably the greatest ever achieved 
in this country, in any similar mercantile enterprise. 

With our increased trade we increase our facilities, so that 
all our orders will be filled as promptly and correctly as 
heretofore, and perhaps more so, because our system be 
comes more and more perfect with time and practice. 

We employ at least two hundred persons constantly, and 
by our perfect system of division of labor into departments, 
we make a great saving of expense, of which we give con- 
sumers the benefit, by furnishing them with the great neces- 
saries of life—-Tkas aND COFFEES—at the unprecedented low 
figures which we publish in our Price List in another column. 

While we feel sure that we have given, and as we shall 
continue to give, our customers the fullest and amplest 
return for their money, we thank them, one and all, for 
their patronage. 
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Complimentary Letters from Clubs. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, March 12, 1867. 

Great American Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey-st., N. Y- 

Gentlemen: I have received my first box of Tea, $44.25, 
and with pleasure inform you that it has given the pur- 
chasers a feeling of old times, as they have experienced in 
drinking Tea before the war; satisfying them the Company 
is nota “Humbug.” I send to-day my second order, $12.40. 
Please forward to me with bill for collection. 

A. C. MESSENGER. 


Woonsocket, R. I., Feb. 4, 1867. 
To the Great American Tea Co., Nos. 31 and 33 Vescy-st., N. Y. 
Gentlemen: I now send you my ith order for Teas, which 
I hope will be as good as heretofore; it is just one year since 
I sent my first order of $20, which I think was the first order 
you got from here asa club, During the year T have sent 
you upwards of $100, and I have not heard a complaint yet 
from any one, but all speaking well of your Teas, and are 
well satisfied. Accept my thanks for the complimentary 
package. Inclosed you will find $134 35 for this order, Hop- 
ing you will forward as soon as possible, I remain, 
Yours respectfully, JAMES WOODHOUSE. 
Direct the Teas for me, Woonsocket, R. L, by Earl’s Express, 


Geneva, N. Y., Feb. 14, 1867. 

The Great American Tea Co., Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey-st., N. Y. 

Gents: We have now been receiving Tea from you about 
one year, and find, in footing up our books, we have received 
of you Tea and Coffee, to the amount of $7,941.23 for this 
small village and vicinity. The public have perfect confi- 
dence in your Tea and Coffee, and the misrepresentations 
against you which we had to contend with at first, are now 





harmless. We congratulate you onthe general success of 
your enterprise, hoping the hitherto pleasant relations which 
have existed, may continue between yourselves and 

Yours respectfully, LUM & SON. 


Angola, N. Y., Feb. 16, 1866. 
The Great American Tea Company. 

Gents: Your Boxsent me by Express has been received. 
Your bill was paid on delivery. I found no mistakes, and I 
am glad to inform you that the Tea is giving good satisfac- 
tion, I had to make some effort to raise the club Isent you, 
but as the ice is broken, and nobody drowned, you may ex- 
pect soon to receive a much larger club order from this place. 

Yours truly, JOHN M. SLATER. 


Stoughton, Dane Co., Wis., Feb. 25th, 1867. 
Tothe Great American TeaCo., Nos. $1 and 33 Vesey-st., N.Y 

Gentlemen: The Tea I ordered came to hand all right, 
and gives general satisfaction. Please accept my thanks for 
the complimentary package. 

Some of my neighbors that appeared to be afraid of being 
humbugged when I got up theclub, are now forming a club, 
and you will probably hear from them soon. The ball is 
now started in this vicinity, and will probably turn the Tca 
trade in anewchannel, I expect to send another cluborder 
before the Tea that we now have is all consumed. 

Yours truly, E, E. ROBERTS. 


Second National Bank of Detroit, 
Detroit, Feb. 28th, 1867. 
To the Great American Tea Co., Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey-st., N. Y. 
Gentlemen: I received in good order Box of Teas and 

Coffees from your House yesterday. They are quite satis- 
factory to all parties. For the complimentary package of 
Tea please accept my thanks. I shallsend you in future with 
all future orders, a draft on the Mercantile National Bank, 
N. Y., and thus save for myself 75cent#for return of money 
I hope to send you another order in ten days. 

Yours truly, Rh. WATSON LEAGE, 


Office of the Northwestern Record, 
Sheboygan Falls, Wis., Feb. 28th, 1867. 

Great American Tea Co., Nos. 81 and 83 Vesey-st., N. Y. 
Gents: The last order I sent you for Teas was on my own 
responsibility, but I incurred no risk, as it all went off in a 
very short time to members of former clubs. There are 
three clubs now forming in this county. All who purchase 
once are sure to keep doing so,and the trade is increasing 

here. Another order from this place soon, 

Yours truly, §. D. LITTLEFIELD, 

Editor Record. 


Treasury Department, Third Auditor's Office, 
March 2, 1867. 

Great American Tea Co., Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey-st., N. Y. 

Gentlemen: I have the pleasure of enclosing you our 
second order, $130.13, which is more than double the first 
one, and the next one may increase proportionately if these 
give as much satisfaction as the first. 

You will plezse forward as before, by The Adams Express 
Company, C. O. D. Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
H. C, HILL. 





CLUB ORDERS. 


Homer, Winona Co., Minn., Feb., 1867. 
To the Great American Tea Co., Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey-st., N. Y. 
Gentlemen: The Box of Tea came to hand all right, and 
has given general satisfaction as the accompanying order 
Willshow. Lhopethe next time to increase tlie list still more. 
Very eres Cc. W. MERRITT. 
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Best Young H son. at 6. 
Mrs. Grass., At 10,00 
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$51.55 





Oxford, Chenango Co., N. Y., Feb. 21, 1867, 
To the Great American Tea Co., 31 & 33 Vesey-st., N. Y. 
Gents: The Teas which you sent me proved perfectly 
satisfactory to all concerned, please accept my thanks for the 
complimentary package. 


















Yours truly, DAVY D. McGEORGE. 

1 . Young Hyson.. M. C. Ward 

1% Imperial..... John Lord 

2 French Brea = 

8 Oolong. C. M. Hains E 

3 Mixed. . ie es j a 
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40.10 
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The Best are the Cheapest. 





The MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS are ac- 
knowledged to be the best instruments of this class in the 
world. It is the policy of these makers to produce none but 
the very best work. They aim at success, not by using poor 
material and economizing in workmanship, so that their 
instruments can be sold at a little less price ; but by produc- 
ing the most durable, reliable, and in all respects the best 
work possible, and selling it at the very lowest rates at 
which such work can possibly be afforded, and at the same 
prices to all. 

They now manufacture more than sixty different styles of 
Organs, varying in price from $75 to $1,000 each, These in- 
struments contain all the latest improvements, some of 
which are not to be found in other instruments, the right to 
their exclusive use having been purchased by M. & IL, in 
some cases at very large expense. 

MASON & HAMLIN have been awarded several times as 
many highest premiums, at Industrial Fairs, as any other 
maker, having received fifty-six within a few years. 

They present in their Circulars the printed testimony of a 
large majority of the most eminent Organists, Pianists, 
Singers and Composers in the country to the superiority of 
the instruments of their make. 

It is certainly economy in purchasing an instrument of 
this class to get the best, although the first cost may be a lit- 
tle more, as a poor instrument will soon get out of order and 
become comparatively worthless, 

C2" It should be remembered that the recommendations 
of dealers are not always reliable, as there is great tempta- 
tion for them to recommend those instruments on which 
they can make the largest profit; and makers of inferior 
work can afford the largest discounts. Mason & IIamlin have 
fixed their retail prices so low that they can afford only very 
small discounts, at wholesale, and hence the temptation to 
dealers to recommend «nd sell other instruments is great. 

Circulars with full descriptions, illustrations, and prices 
of the different styles, with hints on what constitutes, and 
low to select a good instrument, sent free to any one desir- 
ing them. Address MASON & HAMLIN, 

596 Broadway, New York, 
Or, 154 Tremont+-st., Boston. 









ESTABLISHED, B45.» 
E'& COS 


 AMELODEONS 


AUTOMATIC ORGANS 


The Standard Instrument. 
OVER 40,000 IN USE!! 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
¢@™ Address all orders and communications to 


WHITING BROTHERS, 









814 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





PETER (COOPER'S | 


GELATINE 


WILL MAKE ‘ 


DELICIOUS JELLIES 
WITH GREAT EASE, 
ALSO, 
BLANC MANCE, 
CHARLOTTE RUSSE, Etc. 
DIRECTIONS FOR USE WITH THE PACKAGES. 
For sale by Grocers and Druggists. Depot, No. 17 Bur- 
LING-SLIP, New York. 





gee WANTED EVERYWHERE, For 
Fi THe SaLe oF “JacKson’s UNIVERSAL WASHING 
CompowunD,” which is unsurpassed by anything of the kind 
in use, Good energetic agents (Ladies and Gentlemen) are 
wanted to represent us in every City and County, a rare 
opportunity to make money, and permanent employment 
the year round is offered to every person having Ghew hours 
daily to spare. For further tyme please call on, or 
address G. W. JACKSON & CO., 11 South st., Baltimore, Md, 


South Jersey Farms For Sale, 
Atco, Camden Co.,N. J.,in a fertile, healthful and highly 
improving location, being located at the Junction of the 
Raritan and Camden and Atlantic Railroads, accessible by 

sereral daily trains to both New York and Philadelphia. 
Apply to GEO, W. HANCOCK, Atco, Camden Co., N. J. 








N. B.—Fi:st class Hotel accommodations, 


Stereopticons and Magic Lanterns, 


With the Improved Lime Light, illuminating brilliantly two 
hundred square feet of canvas, and magnifying the views to 
that size, at_an expense of less than one dollar for_a whole 
evening's exhibition, Easily managed and pays well. 

Illustrated priced catalogue of the apparatus, with list of 
over two thousand artistically colored photographic views 
on glass, of the War, Scripture History, Choice Statuary, etc., 
ete,, forwarded on application. T. Hl. MCALLISTER, Opti- 
cian, (of late firm of McAllister & Bro, Phila, ) 49 Nassau- 
street, New York. i 


OPER’S NEW AMERICAN BREECH LOAD- 

ING REPEATING SHOT GUN, firing four shots in 

two seconds, using ordinary ammunition. Manufactured by 

ROPER REPEATING RIFLE CO. Amberst, Mass. Under 

ersonal supervision of C. M. SPENCER, Inventor of the 
amous SPENCER RIFLE, §@*Send for Circular..gg 


MPORTANT TO SHOEMAKERS.—SANDER®S’ 

improvement on Pegging Awl Handles, Pat. April, 1864, 
This improvement springs the awl out of the hardest leather. 
The Commissioner of Patents remarked that he would not 
be surprised if it would equal the Telegraph in its benefits. 
Samples sent by mail for $1, and to Clubs for $7.50 per dozen. 
Address F, A. SANDERS, Panhandle, Brooke Co., West Va. 


Patent Excelsior Neck-tie Holder, 














Requires 4 tie or scarf but Half the usual length, A is the 
holder handsomely silvered or japanned, B, a small portion 
of the tie or scarf. C, C, the elastic loop, and D, the hook 
for fastening the loop after the tie or scarf is placed upon 
the holder. 

I. is the crotch of holder which is Facet upon the neck of 
the collar button, when the wings of the holder, 1 and 2, are 
afterwards my ee under thé collar, The knot or bow is 
tied after the holder is upon the neck. If not to be had at 
your turnishing store, samples will be sent, post-paid, to any 
address upon receipt of 25 cts. These Holders are hand- 
somely finished in the most workmanlike manner, and are 
neat and durable. 

State whether to send large or small size, black or white 
Holder. Address WM. H. HART, Jr., Patentee, 

No. 82 North Fifth-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BT BARNUM’S 


PATENT 








AILOR FOR THIS 


Elastic Strap and Buckles 


for Pants, Vest and Drawers. 

Just out, and what every man needs, No Pants, Vest, or 
Drawers perfect without this attachment. Applied in a 
moment by ~~ one. For sale by Tailors and Notion Deal- 
ers. Liberal discount to the trade. Samples sent by mail 
on reccipt of 25 cents. Agents wanted every where. 

Office of the Company 650 Broadway. Address 
THE BARNUM ELASTIC STRAP AND BUCKLE CoO. 

650 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


@ TATE AND COUNTY 
b RIGHTS FOR SALE, 
SaMPLE REINS PER SErrt. 
Single, plain...... 10. 
Double plain. 
AGENTS Wa 











For the complete control and easy government, breaking, 
training and imparting the very best possible roe to old, 
young, spfrited, er hard or tender mouthed Horses, 

CLARK CHECK AND REIN CO., 
No. 113 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


I ADIES’ and GENTLEMEN’S PEARL CUFF 
A Buttons, $1; Red Ivory, $1; Pearl Studs, $1; aset 
Ladies’ Breast Pins, $3. Say what letters you want on them. 
Emblematic Masonic sets, Buttons and Studs, $3, full set. 
W. UC. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 


ws TARTLING AND IMPORTANT 
DISCOVERY. Oil burns from a wick, 
withont light, smoke or bad odor, in MOR- 
RILL’'S NEW OIL STOVE. The dest and 
cheapest Stove for all kinds of cooking, heat- 
ing and mechanical purposes. Price from 
#3 to $30. Will sell everywhere. Agents 
wanted. Dealers supplied. Send for illus- 
trated catalogue. “Come and sce.” 
MORRILL PETROLEUM STOVE CO., 
46 Congress-street, Boston, 














1 . . 
Spear’s Preserving Solution 

Will effectually prevent fermentation or decay, and pre. 
serve all kinds of Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, Tomatoes, 
Cider, Milk, Syrups, &c., &c., in a perfectly fresh and whole- 
some condition, without sugar, and without hermetically 
sealing or air tighting ; hence a saving of sugar—and from 50 
to 75 per cent, in the cost of jars. The solution is warranted 
to contain nothing injurious to health. Fruits, preserved by 
this solution, are equal to any “canned” fruits, while the 
use of the solution admits of keeping the fruits, &o,, in ves- 
sels of any size, and of using them at long intervals when 
opened, It savessugar, It will preserve milk sweet from 
13 to 86 hours longer than it will naturally keep—causing it 
to furnish more and better cream, and make more butter in 
warm weather. One bottle will preserve 128 pounds of 
fruits, or 43 gallons of cider, or 128 gallons of milk. Price, 
$!. Full directions for using with each bottle. Sold by all 
merchants; ask for a circular with full particulars, 

L. P. WORRAL, Gen. Agt., No. 91 Hudson-st., N. Y. 


H. W. JOHNS’ 
IMPROVED ROOFING 


Has been in use nearly ten years, and forms 2 handsome and 
reliable roof. Can be appliea by any one, Elastic Min- 
eral Cement, for Kepairing Leaky Shingle and other 
Roofs. Preservative Paints, Roofing, Cement, 
&e. Excinsive right to sell and apply will be given. Send 


for descriptive circular, prices, &c., to 
H. W. JOHNS, 78 William S8t.., N. ¥. 


AINTS for FARMERS and others.—The Graf- 

ton Mineral Paint Co. are now manufacturing the Best, 
Cheapest and most Durable Paint in use; two coats well put 
on, mixed with pure Linseed Oil, will last 10 or 15 years; it is 
of alight brown or beautiful chocolate color, and can be 
changed to gree. lead, stone, drab, olive or cream, to suit 
the taste of the consumer. It is valuable for Houses, Barnes, 
Fences, Carriage and Car-makers, Pails and Wooden-ware, 
Agricultural Implements, Canal Boats, Vessels and Ships 
Bottoms, Canvas, Metal and Shingle Roofs, (it being Fire 
and Water proof), Floor Oil Cloth Manuf. (one Manuf, hav- 
ing used in the past year 2000 bbis.,) and as a paint is unsur- 
passed for body, durability, elasticity, and_ adhesiveness. 
Send tor a cirenlar, which gives particulars, Price 2 cts, per 
Ib., or $6 per bbdI., of 500 Ibs., which will supply a farmer for 
years to come, None gentine unless branded in a trade 
mark Grafton Mineral Paint Work. Address 

DANIEL BIDWELL, 24 Pearl-st., New York. 


"ASHE NEW BREAD MIXER.—Approved by the 
Tribune. Send stamp for Circular. 
J. M. STANYAN, Milford, N. H. 
YHE NEW EDITION REVISED AND EN- 
LARGED of WELLS'S EVERY MAN HIS OWN 
LAWYER and BUSINESS FORM BOOK, embraces 650 
12mo. pages of important information indispensable to 
every man and business woman, and sold at the low price of 
$2; and sent post-paid on receipt of price. Agents wanted 
everywhere. Address 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
No. 14 Chambers street, New York. 

















GENTS wanted to engage in a good paying bus- 

iness! Now ready; THE LOST CAUSE, a complete 
Southern History of the War; patronized by tens of thous- 
ands eager to hear the other side. One agent sold 220 in one 
week. Address E. B, TREAT & CO., Publishers, No, 654 
Broadway, New York. 


GENTS WANTED TO SELL THE ‘COT- 
tage Bible and Family Expositor.”—1,500 pages, 800 
pages comments,—21 steel engravings and_ maps, Send for 
Circulars and see the Great Advantages offered. 
Address BRAINARD & SAMPSON, Hartford, Conn, _ 


GAYS L. F. WHEELER, of New York, in ref- 
— erence tothe ZERO Refrigerator. “All that is neces- 
sary to niake it vary salable, is a knowledge of its merits.” 
ALEX. M. LESLEY, 605 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
powa.—ALi THE INFORMATION WANT- 
ed, by every one who thinks of seeking a home in the 
West, is given in alittle book of 150 pages. Price $1.00. 
Address B. M. ORWIG, Des Moines, Iowa, 


Geld PENS, 50 cents to $3; Pens in Silver 
cases, $1 to $4; Pens repaired for 50 cents; also, Foun- 
tain Pen sent by mail, Send stamp for Circular, GEORGE 
F. HAWKES, Manufacturer, 64 Nassau-st., New York. 


AMMONIATED PACIFIC GUANO. 


The attention of Farmers and Agriculturists is called to 
this article, as superior to anything else offered in the mar- 
ket. Equal to Peruvian Guano, and costing much less, 

We offer this fertilizer in lots to suit all purchasers. A 
liberal discount made to the Trade, 

Pamphlets with copics of Analzete} Dr. Liebig, of Balti- 
more, and Dr. Jackson, Massachusetts State Assayer, and 
testimonials from Agriculturists, showing its value, and 
directions for use, can be obtained from 

J. 0. BAKER & CO., Selling Agents, 
131 Pear)-st., New York. 


FISH GUANO. 


The cheapest and best fertilizer in use, manufactured and 
sold by the ** Mystic Oil Company,” Mystic Bridge, Conn, It 
is pressed very dry, put up in barrels, and sent to any -_ 
of the United States for thirty dollars per ton, in quantities 
less than 25 tons. For 25 tons and upwards, $25 ag? ton, Or- 
ders may be addressed to WM. CLIFT, JB., 52 E. 26th st., N 
Y., or D. 8. MILLS, Pres't, Mystic Bridge, Conn. 























Marbleized Slate Mantels, 


Superior in appearance, more durable, half the price of 
marble, T. L. Stewart, 605 6th av., bet. 35th & 36th sts., N. Y. 





G87 ACRES, 6 miles of Richmond, Va. The 
Wood and Timber on it will pay first cost, Sandy 
loam, every acre good for Garden or meadow, 1% miles 
of York River R. 2. 100 acres cleared; no buildings. $15 
per acre, or will be divided, Address A, VAN DOREN, 
Falmouth, Stafford County, Virginia. 





CHOOL TEACHERS WANTED. — The Sub- 
scriber wishes to employ for each town in the United 
States, male teachers who have formerly been enyaged, 
either in Day Schools or Sunday Schools, who can devote 
their exclusive time to the business, to canvass for the 
“ Illustrated History 4 the Bible,” by John Kitto, D. D., F. 
8. A., edited by Alvan Bond, D. D., of Norwich, Conn, 

This is the best selling book I have ever paienes. Agents 
make from $100 to $300 per month, and say “they never 
knew a book to sell so well.” Apply immediately in person 


: L blisher, 
or by letter to the publisieE:NRY BILL, Norwich, Conn. 
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Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 5th of the preceding month. 
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TERMS-— (cash before insertion) : 
Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line. Open Pages—@2 per line. 
Business Notices—§2.50 per line of space, each insertion, 


THE YANKEE BLADE. 

















A NEAT AND CONVENIENT 
Work-TABLE AND WRITING-DEsK COMPANION. 
Recommended by American Agriculturist, N. Y. Tribune, 

n 


Mme. Demorest, dependent, and thousands more. 

It is especially useful as a 
Sewing Ripper.—Will rip any seam faster than the 

best machine can sew, better than Knife or scissors. 

Erascr.—For removing blots and errors. 
Letter Opener.—F or men of Business. 
Nail Cleaner and Trimmer.—The best ont. 
Better than Knife or Scissors for many uses, 

Price, 30 cents each, 4 for $1. Good Discount to 
Dealers. Ask your storekeeper for it, or send price and 
receive it by mail, Address WM, A, FITCH, 

151 Nassan-street, New York, 


DOT Y’S 
WASHING MACHINE 
and the 
UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES WRINGER 


are so well known as the best, that recommendations are 
not deemed necessary, 
(See back numbers of Agriculturist.) 
R. Cc, ae eal ‘G, General Agent, 


$2 Cortlandt-st., N. Y. (opposite *Merchants’ Hotel). 


HERALD OF HEALTH. 


This Magazine is now edited on the most broad and liber- 
al scale. Its contributors are the leading men in the country. 
Its articles are calculated to improve the race in body, 
mind and morals, For full particulars and list of contribu. 
tors, articles, ete., see February and May Agriculturist, 
#2 a year, Samples 20 cents, MILLER, WOOD & CO., 
15 Laight-st., New York. 


Rural Improvements. 


Robert Morris Copeland, author of Country Life, furnishes 
plans and advice for laying out or improving public or pri- 
vate grounds. Refers to John M. Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, 
Boston; Francis G. Shaw, New York; Rufus Waterman, 


Providence, R. 1. 
Office, 40 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass, 


BLUNT & _ TECEnOEA, 


LA 
FE. & G. Ww BLUNT. 
179 Water-street, New York. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Mathematical, Surveying and Nautical Instruments. 
Fine Watches, Marine and Pocket Chronometers, Charts 
and Nautical Books, Telescopes, Marine Glasses, Opera 
Glasses. Catalogues sent free. 


“ BATTELLE & RENWICK’S 
PERFECTLY PURE 
WHITE LEAD.” 


We offer the above superior brand of White Lead, in the 
usual variety of packages, at the lowest market prices, and 
guarantee the same to be as represented. 

BATTELLE & RENWICK, 
163 Front Street, New York. 


LILIUM AURATUM, 


New Golden Striped Japan Lily. 


A new importation of this magnificent novelty just re- 
ceived from Japan. Flowering Bulbs, $5.00 each, medium 
sized Flowering Bulbs, a one by mail upon receipt of 
price. . K, BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 























RAPBRANUS CAUDATUS, 
or, Serpent Radish. 
A fresh supply of this wonderful ve; a ae received 


from England, 25 cents pers Seed, or 5 Seeds for $1.00, 
Address B. K. BLISS, Springield, Mass, 





SPRING VETCHES. 


One Pound a mailed to any address upon receip 
of 30cents. Prices for larger ay upon ap. eatin. 
K. BLISS, Springfie: 2 Mass. 





ALSIKE CLOVER, 


One Pound Packages mgited to any address upon receipt 
of 75 ‘conan. K. BLISS. Springfield, ioe 


PYLE’S SALERATUS AND 
CREAM TARTAR 


Are the best in Market. All first class Grocers keep them. 








FLEMING, the POPULAR HATTER, 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
AND 

LETTERS OF CREDIT, 

FOR THE USE OF 


TRAVELERS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE 
WORLD, issued by 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & (0,, 


NEW YORK. 


we. A SHORE, — To Health and Pleasure 
Seekers.— The New. Plimpton House will re-open the 
middie of — For details of the advantages of Watch 
Hill Point, R. L., er a Ww atering Place, send for Circular, 
A. 8S. PLIMPTON & CO., Westerly, lt. I. 


PURE BRED 
WEBB SOUTHDOWN SHEEP 








FOR SALE. 
The celebrated flock of the late James C. Taylor, of Holm- 
del, N.J., numbering 26 Rams, 65 Ewes, and 40 Lambs, is 


now offered for sale, either as a whole flock, or in lots to 
suit purchasers. 
The well-known reputation of Mr. Taylor, and his flock, is 
80 perfectly understood by the breeders of Southdowns in 
the United States, that it is not necessary to give any further 
description of them, excepting to say that they are his choice 
reservation, ashe never sold his selected Eves, although fre- 
quently tempted by very large offers, 
The flock is ina fine healthy condition, and can remain 
where they are until summer, at the risk and expense of the 
purchaser, should it be so desired, as plenty of the best kind 
of food and capital arrangements for keeping them are pro- 
vided. A descriptive Catalogue is being prepared, and will 
be forwarded by mail to any one by inclosing postage 
stamps. Address WM. J.C. TAYLOR, 
Holmdel, N. J. 


Full Blood and Grade Alderney and 
Ayrshire Stock for Sale. 


Persons wishing to purchase the very best Family Cows, or 
to improve the Stock on their Farms, are invited to examine 
my Herd, which now numbers One Hundred and Eighteen 
head of all descriptions, Cows, Heifers and Bulls. 

THOMAS FITCH, Breeder, New London, Conn. 


OR SALE.—AN ALDERNEY BULL, 
one year and eight months an. py HENRY CORNELL, 
New Rochelle, Westchester Co., N. 


ombing Wool Sheepand Berkshire Pigs for Sale, 
/ Send for Circular. L. CONVERSE, Bueyrus, 0. 


Thoroughbred Chester White Pigs 


For Sale: from 10 weeks to 1 year old. For growth and 
quality cannot be excelled in the United States, For De- 
scription and Prices, send for Circular, Address 
JAMES YOUNG, Jr., & CO., 
Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 


Pure Bred Chester White Pigs, 
From stock that will weigh 600 to 800 Ibs. at 14 to 16 months 
old, sent by Express to any part of the Union, for Circular 


and 8% Address 
. &. BOF ER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa, 


(CHESTER WHITE PIGS FOR SALE.—Sent 
by : — ss to all parts of the U.S. For Circulars address 
TEMPLE & CO., Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 


END FOR DESCRIPTION of the finest Thor- 
ough-bred Spanish Merino me, Chester White Pigs. and 
Imported Fowis in America. . SILV. ER, SALEM, Ohio. 


























Italian Queens, 


Best Hive for Becs, Best 
+ Book for their manage- 


at) 
, ment. Bee Keepers’ Al- 


manac and Circular for ’67 sent free. 
K. P. KIDDER, Burlington, Vt. 


ITALIAN BEES 
Extra Queens. The golden Italian Bees. 


“KELLEY’s ISLAND APIARY.” 
Our Circular and Price List sent to all applicants GRATIS. 
W. A. FLanvers & Co., Shelby, Ohio. 


TALIAN AND EGYPTIAN QUEEN BEES.— 
Ican furnish queens of the above varieties this season, 
bred from my own importations, Italians from Lake Mag- 
oo Italy; and Egyptians from the apiary of Herr Vogel, 
$end for Circular. RAY, 
Reilly, Butler Co., 0. 


[iALan QUEEN BEES oor Sale throughout 


thesummer. Send for Cirentar t 
” OUINBY, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 


ARM LABORERS.—The American Emigrant 
Company is prepared to receive orders for eligible farm 
laborers, receptly orcivea from Sweden and Great Britain. 
Address OHY WILLIAMS, Gen. Agt. for Emigration, 






QUEEN, 














Rane Y FOWLS’ EGGS OF MOST VARIETIES, 
PLATA DUCKS, birds and Cees, Aylesbury Ducks, e 8 
only. M. HALSTEI 
Agent, ‘is Pe arl st., Ne “ York. 
GGS FOR SETTING, from White faced Black 
Spanish, Brahma, W hite Leghorn, Bolton Gray and 
Dominigue Fowis, bred with Care and warranted pure, at 


$1 per dozen. Address 
. A. SHUTE, Exeter, N. H. 


How TO BUY, T ai and DOCTOR HORSES. 
2 Vols.; 3 cts. W.C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY. 


Osage Orange Hedge Plants.—Strong, selected, 
one year, packed in good order, 1,000, $3; 5,000, $13; 10,000, 
$25. Apple and Pear Trees, all sizes. Early Rich- 
mond Cherry, Apple Root Grafts, best quality. 
Kittatinny and Wilson’s Early Blackberry. 
Gra pes.—Iona, Ives, Israella, Norton's, Concord, Hart- 
ford, Rogers’ Hybrids, &c., &c. 

Nursery Stocks, gcneral assortment. Sweet Brier 
Seedlings, $2.50 per 100. Peach Seeds, fresh, frozen 
packed, $3 per bush. Osage Orange and Pear Seeds. 
Evergrecens, Shade Trees, immense stock, all sizes. 
Althea, Dbl. Named, fine collection, 2 ft., 100, $12. 
Roses and Dahlias, extra large, fine collection, 
Green-house, Bedding and Garden Plants. 
Send red stamp each for 3 Catalogues, Wholesale, Retail 
and Bedding Plants. 

F. K. PHCENIX, Bloomington, Tl. 


KITTATINNY BLACKBERRIES, 
Now ready, young plants, warranted fresh and sure to 
grow with fair treatment—$2.50 per dozen, $15 per hundred, 
$120 per thousand. 

Wilson’s Early Blackberry, 
Young plants, $1.50 per dozen, ready April 15th, 


Send red stamp for Catalogue. 
F, K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Ill. 


NURSERY STOCK. 


New York City. 


Send for Circular, 














IMPORTED 
for sale by C. RAGUX, 42 Cedar-st., 
APPLES, Common, Doucin and Paradise. 
CHERRY, Mah aleb and Mazzard. 

anc years. 


Roars, 
UINCE, gout rs and Fontenay. 
ORW AY. ae CE, 2 and 3 yrs., transp'd, 1 foot high, 
ee es WAND SCOTCH PINES 
ROSES, Dwart and Standard, grafted, new and old sorts. 
GLADIOL 


LUS, Mixed. 
HERB 





ACEOUS PZONIES, Named sorts, 
NEW STRAWBERRY, Gloede’s Perpetual Pinc. 


OSAGE ORANGE SEED, 


Just received on Consignment from Texas, and ae 


fresh _ new, for sale in aueneitics to suit, by pound or 
bushe PLANT & BRO., St. Louis, Mo. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


Agriculturist, 12 plants, 50c.; 100, $5; 1000, $10; 10,000, $90. 
Golden Queen, very large and fine, extra, $1 doz.; $5 100. 
Great Ripawam, 4 monstrous berry, $1 doz.; $6 100. 
Knox 700, true, fruit very large, $1 doz., $5 100. 
Mead’s Seedling, 6 inch. in circumference, $1 doz; $6 100, 
Lennig’s White, a splendid white berry, $1 doz.; $3 100, 
White Alpine, sweet enough without sugar, $1 doz; $3 100 
The above 7 kinds have been selected from 100 varieties. 
Thisis a splendid collection of best in cultivation. I wil 
send the above 7 kinds, 1 doz, each, free by mail, if pre-paid, 
for $5. For particulars of the New Raspberry, see Feb. No. 
Strawberry plants may be set out up to the first of June, 
with perfect success) I think May is the very best time. 
Address WM. 8S. CARPENTER, 156 Reade-st., New York. 


La Constante Strawberry. 


HOVEY & CO. offer for sale a few seeds saved from the 
prize berries of this magnificent variety. . 50 cts, per packet. 
Mailed free, HOVEY & CO., 53 North Market-st., Boston. 


Banos il Grape Vines. 


+ $5 per $25 per 1000. Concord, No. 1, $13 per 
De 3100 er TOS betra Pelected. $18 per 100; $i: 50° per 1000. 
u 8 Bo toes, . p~4 3 a $7 per 1000 by "10,000 ; $6.50 by 


100,000, onl, er] 
v, oO Hs Sci RBDEL, Bloomington, Illinois, 


HUBBARD AND TURBAN. 


My specimens of these two squashes received the two 
prizes offered for the best squash for family use, at the last 
exhibition at the rooms of the American Agriculturist. As 
this was open to competitors in all parts of the Unite d States, 
the Hubbard and Turban can fairly be ranked as the two 
best varieties for table use, and hundreds of letters received 
this season speak of them as ‘*the sweetest, dryest and best 
flavored squashes known.” Both kinds can be kept through 
the winter, As the original introducer of these two squashes, 
I send p: ickages of the purest seed in the market to y any ad- 
dress, at 15 cents each.—Ounce packages, Fae gaa 33; Tur- 
ban, 39.—Pound packets, Hubbard, $2.00; Turban, $2.50.—All 
warranted to reach the purchaser. 4d) any person, after 
trying these, does not find them ta be w what Irepresent, Iwill 


refund his money. H, GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Mass, 


a TURNIP SEED.—$1 per Ib., 10 cts. 
Pa -paid, by mail. The White Strap-leaf, Red md 
Strap-lea and White Dutch, are best for autumn and earl 
winter use. The Orange Jelly or Golden Ball, German Tel- 
tow, Skirving’s Ruta Baga and White French or Hanover, 
are best for main crop. Pre-paid by mail, for $1 per Ib 16 
ets, per 0z, The New White Sweet German is the finest of 
all winter turnips, command oo) best_price and keep till 
May. $2 per_Ib., 25 cts. per oz. M. WATSON, Seed Es- 
tablishinent, Plymouth, Mass, Catalogue and Trade List to 
any address. 
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Just Published, 
A NEW*WORK ON APPLES. 





AMERICAN POMOLOGY. 


APPLES. 





By Docr. JOHN A. WARDER. 


PRESIDENT OHIO POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY 2 V iCE-PRLUSLDENT 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, ETC, 


293 Hllustradions. 

To pomologists a work by Dr. Warder will need no 
commendation. Thouzh a citizen of Ohio, he is so sure 
to be at any pomological gathering, be it East or West, 


that the whole country claims him, and if any one has a 
right to entitle his work American Pomology it is certain- 
ly Dr. Warder. The present is the first instalment of a 
work intended to cover the whole ground. In it the 
author has attempted the difficult task of bringing apples 
into something like order, 

This volume has about %50 pages, the first 375 of which 
are devoted to the discussion of the general subjects of 
propagation, nursery culture, selection and planting, cul- 
tivation of orchards, care of fruit, insects, and the like ; 
the remainder is occupied with descriptions of apples. 
With the richness of material at hand, the trouble was to 
decide what to leave out. It will be found that while the 
old and standard varieties are not neglected, the new and 


promising sorts, especially those of the South and West, 
have prominence. A list of selections for different lo- 
calities by eminent orchardists is a valuable portion of 
the volume, while the Analytical Index or Catalogue 
Raésonné, as the French would say, is the most extended 
American fruit list ever published, and gives evidence of 


a fearful amount of labor. 


This differs from any fruit book heretofore published in 








this country, in its complete classification of apples. The 
author gives the principal European systems and mod- 
estly puts forth his own to be tested by practice. He di- 
vides apples into four classes, according to their forms. 
Each of these classes is sub-divided by other obvious 
characters, and it would seem that any apple described in 
the book might be easily identified. We trust that this 


will prove a great help to the pomologi»t. 


Fruit-crowers will welcome this book as a valuable and 
long-wished for addition to pomological literature, and it 
will be found equally useful to the novice and the experi- 
enced -orchardist. The work has 293 illustrations, is 
printed on good paper and well bound. 


SENT POST-PAID, PRICE $3.00. 
NEW YORK: 


ORANGE JUDD & Co., 41 Park Row. 





The Miniature Fruit Garden, 





OR THE CULTURE OF 
Pyramidal and Bush Fruit Trees. 
BY THOMAS RIVERS. 


Nothing is more gratifying than the cultivation of 
dwarf fruit trees, and this work tells how to doit success- 


/ fully. 


Dwarf Apples and Pears 
are beautiful ornaments, besides being useful in giving 
abundant crops of fruit; they can be grown in 


Small Gardens and City Yards, 


and be readily removed. The work also gives the man- 
ner of training upon wails and trellises. 

Reot Pruning 
is fully explained, and methods of protection from frosts 
are given. 

Dwarf Cherries and Plums 
are treated of as are other dwarf trees. Directions are 
also given for growing 
Figs and Filberts, 

This little work is full of suggestions to the cultivator, 
and like all the writings of its venerable author, bears 
the marks of long experience in the practice of fruit 
growing. 

SENT POST-PAID. - ~ - PRICE, $1.00 

ORANCE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 


My Vineyard at Lakeview; 
Or, Successful Grape Culture. 

To any one who wishes to grow grapes, whether a single 
vine or a vineyard, this book is full of valuable teachings, 
The author gives not only his success, but what is of 
quite as much importance, his failure, It tells just what 
the beginner in grape culture wishes to know, with the 
charm that always attends the relation of personal ex- 
perience, 

It is especially valuable as giving an account of the 
processes actually followed in 

Celebrated Grape Regions 
in Western New York and on the shores and islands of 
Lake Erie. 

This book is noticed by a writer in the Horticulturist 
for August last as follows: ‘* Two works very different in 
character and value have just been published and seem to 
demand a passing notice. . The better and less pretentious 
of the two is ‘My Vineyard at Lakeview,’ a charming 
little book that professes to give the actual experience of 
a western grape grower, detailing not only his successes, 
but his blunders and failures, It is written in a pleasant 
style, without any attempt at display, and contains mnch 





advice that will prove useful toa beginner—the more use- 
ful, because derived from the experience of aman who 
had no leisure for fanciful experiments, but has been 
obliged to make his vineyard support himself and his 
family.”’ 

SENT POST-PAID. - ~ - PRICE $1.50. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 


! 
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Cummings & Miller. 
Carpenters, Builders, and Stone Cutters ; 


Your attention is invited to a NEW and PRACTICAL 
WORK ON ARCHITECTURE, giving in detail on a work- 
ing drawing scale, the exterior and interior of various 
clacees of buildings—with 382 designs and 714 illustra- 
tions, containing street fronts, suburban houses, cottages, 
cut stone work, &c., &c. It is 11 by 14 inches in size, con- 
taining only practical work, designs and illustrations that 
separately would cost hundreds of dollars, 

SENT POST-PAID, Price $10.00. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 


DOWNINC’S 
Landscape Cardening and 
Rural Architecture. 


The most complete and valuable work ever issued on 
Landseape Gardening in North-America, for the Improve- 
ment of Country Residences; containing full Directions for 
every thing connected with Laying out and adorning the 
ltural Home, the Grounds, the Gardens, the Buildings, the 
Trees and Plants, etc., with principles of taste so stated as 
to adapt the work to all classes, Splendidly Illustrated 
with many Steel and fine Wood Engravings. By the late 
A.J. Downina, Enlarged, Newly Illustrated and Revised, 
with Supplement, by HENrY WINTHROP SARGENT. Octayo. 
531 pp. Extra cloth, gilt, beveled bds. 

SENT POST-PAID, PRICE $6.50, 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 











ENDLESS AMUSEMENT 
FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Crandall’s Improved Building Blocks, de- 
scribed in April number of the American <Agriculturist, 
page 147, furnish a most attractive amusement for children 
They are very simple in construction, will stand years of 
childrens’ handling without breaking, and give renewed 
pleasure daily. 

CHURCHES, 
DWELLINGS, 
BARNS, 
MILLS, 
FENCES, 

FURNITURE, etc., 
in almost endless variety, can be built with them, and when 
finished, the structure remains firm so that it can be carried 
about without falling to pieces. 

For developing the ingenuity and taste of children they 
are unequaled, Haying given these blocks a practical trial 
in their own families, the publishers of the Agriculturtst 
were so well pleased with them, that they consented to 
take the general agency for their sale. 

They are retailed at Three Dollars per set, of one hundred 
and thirty pieces, put up in a neat box, and accompanied 
withacard giving various designs of buildings. A liberal 
discount will be made to dealers, Address 


ORANCE JUDD & CO,, 
41 Park Row, New York, 
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THE 


AGRICULTURAL ANNUAL for 1867. 





A New Year-Book, 


CONTAINING 
AN ALMANAC, 
Hints About Work for Each Month, 


Hecent Progress in Agriculture, and 


A Review of the Past Year, together with 
numerous very valuable contributed articles, and conve- 


nient Tables. 


The Essay on Draining, by Col. Waring, En- 
gineer of the Drainage of the N. Y. Central Park, is by 
far the most complete presentation of the subject which 
has been made for many years in this country. 


Some of the Newest and Best Potatoes, 
with his own mode of culture, are described by one of 
the most successful cultivators of Westchester County, 
N. Y., Wm. 8. Carpenter. 


The Culture of Sorghum, with the latest views 
in regard to the production of Syrup and Sugar, is dis- 


Journal. 


How to Train the Horse.—Mr. Headley's 
Hints on Training and his Views in regard to his Mind 


and Temper deserve the attention of every horse owner. 


The Culture of Wheat, is discussed practically 
and philosophically, by Mr. Harris, 


John Johnston’s Practice in Fattening 
Sheep, like every thing from his ripe experience, is 
very valuable. 


Essential Features of a Good Barn.—Dr. 
F. M. Hexamer consults durability in the structure and 
economy in farm labor, security of crops, health and 
comfort of stock, in this admirable plan. 


The above are but a few of the articles comprised in 
this little volume—and which make it not only 


A Record of Past Progress and Experience—but 
A Hand-Book for the Present—and 
A Guide for the Future. 


This volume is the first of a series which we expect to 
issue annually, intending to make them a record of what 
happens each year best worth knowing and remembering, 
pertaining to Agriculture, in a convenient form for pres- 
ervation and reference. 


Price, fancy paper covers, 50 cts.; cloth, %5 cents. 
Sent Post-paid. : . 


NEW YORK: 
ORANCE JUDD &CO., 41 Park Row. 








THE AMERICAN 


HORTICULTURAL ANNUAL for 1867, 





A Vear-Book for the Gardener, The 


Fruit Grower and the Amateur. 
NOW READY. 


This is the first of a series of Annuals intended to give 
a record of Horticultural progress, 
IT CONTAINS 


An Almanac and Calendar for each Monta, 
giving Hints for Work in the various departments. 


Useful Tables, giving amount of Seed to sowa 
given space; number of Seeds to the ounce, etc. 


How Horseradish is Grown for Market, 
by Peter Henderson. An article worth the price of the 
work to the grower for market. 


Growing Grape Vines from Cuttings 


| Without Artificial Heat, by a simple process. 


Home Decorations, Ivy, Hanarne Baskets, 
ETc. Instructions for the making, planting and manage- 
ment of these beautiful ornaments by A. Bridgeman. 


The New Apples of 1866.—The new varieties 


| first brought to notice the past year; as also Southern 
cussed by Wm. Clough, Esq., Editor of the Sorgho | 


kinds first fruited at the North, by Doct. J. A. Warder. 


New or Noteworthy Pears.—A valuable ar- 
ticle, by P. Barry. 


Native Grapes in 1866, from Notes furnished | 


by Charles Downing, Geo. W. Campbell, J. A. Warder, 
A. S. Fuller, and other grape growers. 


Small Fruits in 1866,—<Accounts of new varic- 
ties and older ones not yet fully tested. By A. S. Fuller. 


The Newer Garden Vezetables.—The result 
of experiments with new culinary plants, by Fearing 
Burr, Jr., J. J. H. Gregory, and others. 


The Rarcr Evergreens that have proved 
Valuable.—By Thomas Meehan. 


TWhe New Roses in 1866.—Bricf descriptions 
of the novelties, by John Saul 


New Bedding and other Plants of 1866. 
—An account of how the recent importations have done 
the past year, by Peter Henderson. 


The New Varieties of Gladiolus.—aAll the 
new ones noticed, by George Such. 


Engravings of Fruits, Flowers, etc.—A 
useful list of those published in 1866. 


Horticultural Books and Periodicals in 
4866.—A list giving tifle, publishers name and price. 


Nurserymen, Seedsmen and Florists,—A 
list of the most prominent Establishments. 


With many other articles not here enumerated. 
Fully Dlustrated, 


with Engravings made especially for the work. 
A neat volume of 150 pages. Price, fancy paper covers, 
60 cents; cloth, % cents. Sent Post-paid. 


NEW YORK: 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 





A NEW WORK. 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT, 





IN THE MARKET AND FAMILY GARDEN 


BY PETER HENDEBSON, 
Illust rated. 


This is the first work on Market Gardening ever pub- 
lished in this country. Its author is well known as a 


market gardener of eighteen years’ successful experience. 


| In this work he has recorded this experience, and given 


without reservation the methods necessary to the profita- 


ble culture of the commercial or 


MARKET GARDEN. 


It is a work for which there has long been a demand, 


| and one which will commend itself, not only to those 


who grow vegetables for sale, but to the cultivator of the 





FAMILY GARDEN 


To whom it presents methods quite different from the 


old ones generally practiced. It is an 


ORIGINAL AND PURELY AMERICAN 


work, and not made up, as books on gardening too often 


are, by quotations from foreign authors. 


Everything is made perfectly plain, and the subject 
treated in all its details, from the selection of the soil to 
preparing the products for market. Frames, Hot-beds, 
and Forcing Houses, the management of which is usually 
£0 troublesome to the novice, are fully described, and the 
conditions of success and causes of failure clearly stated , 

The success of the market gardeners near New York 
City is proverbial, and this is the only work that sets forth 
Val- 
uable hints are given to those who would raise Vegetables 
at the South for northern markets. 


the means by which this success has been attained. 


The following synopsis of its contents will show the 


scope of the work : 


Men Fitted for the Business of Gardening. 
The Amount of Capital Required and 
Working Force per Acre. 

Profits of Market Gardening. 

Location, Situation, and Laying Out. 

Soils, Drainage, and Preparation. 

Manures. Implements. 

Uses and Management of Cold Framces,. 
Formation and Management of Hot=-beds 
Forcing Pits or Green-houses. 

Seeds and Seed Raising. 

How, When, and Where to Sow Sceds. 
Transplanting. Insects. 

Packing of Vegetables for Shipping. 
Preservation of Vegetables in Winter. 
Vegetables, their Varieties and Cultivotion. 


In the last chapter, the most valuable kinds are describ- 
ed, and the culture proper to each is given in detail. 

NOW READY. 12 mo., 244 pp. Finely Illustrated. 

SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.50. 
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NEW BOOKS, 





Saunders’ Domestic Poultry. 
By S. M. Saunpers. 

New Edition Revised and Enlarged. ,; 
This Book contains Articles on the Preferable 
reeds of Farm-Yard Poultry, Their History 
and Leading Characteristics, with Complete 
Instructions for Breeding and Fattening, and 
Preparing for Exhibition at Poultry Shows, 
etc., ete., derived from the Authors Experi- 
ence and Observation. 

The work is compact, full of valuable hints 
and information, and beautifully illustrated. 

An appendix contains an account of Poultry 
breeding on a large scale, as practiced in the 
neighborhood of Paris, and is a very important 
addition to the work. 

Price, paper 40 cts., cloth 75 cts. 

ORANCE JUDD &CO., 41 Park Row. 





Money in the Swamps. 
PEAT! PEAT! PEAT! 
FUEL—MANURE. 


WHERE TO FIND IT. 
HOW TO MAKE AND USE IT. 
ITS VALUE. 


A NEW WORK ON PEAT, 
THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL ; 
By PROF. SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, of Yale College, 
It gives a full history of PEAT, MUCK, ete., telling 
what they are, where found, and how to estimate their value. 
It describes the various methods of using Peat for ma- 
nure, as an absorbent, as an ameliorator of the soil, etc. 


and it is especially explicit in regard to the 
USE OF PEAT AS FUEL, 


describing minutely the various processes employed in pre- 
paring it to burn, from the simplest to the most complicated; 
such as are in use in this country, and Europe. It is illus- 
trated withmany Engravings of machines, etc. 

The work is invaluable to those having Peat or Muck 
swamps, or wishing to invest in Peat Companies. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - PRICE $1.25 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 





HINTS TO HORSEKEEPERS, 


MANUAL FOR HORSEMEN. 


BY THE LATE HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
’ (FRANK FORESTER.) 


Beautifully Mlustrated. 
HOW TO BREED A HORSE— 


CHOICE OF STALLION.—-National Value of the Horse— 
The best class of Horses the cheapest fer all purposes— 
What _ constitutes excellence—Blood: what it gives, 
should be on the side of the Sire—Breed up, not down— 
Diseases and Defects Hereditary—General Rules. 

CHOICE OF THE MARE.—Size, Symmetry and Sound- 
hess more important than Blood—Points of the Brood 
Mare—Diseases Hereditary—Condition of the Mare — 


Should have moderate work when with Foal—Food and, 


care during gestation— Health and temper. 
MUTUAL ADAPTATION OF SIRE AND DAM.—First 
consideration in Improvement of “cold” Blood—Rela- 
tive size of Sire and Dam—Defects in either Parent— 
How Remedied in Progeny—Bloods which “hit.” 
CANADIAN BLOOD.—The Canadian originally the 
French Norman—Characteristics—Hardihoed—Speed— 
Mode of Improvement—Crossing with Thorough-breds, 
NORMAN BLOOD.—Origin and History of the Percheron 
Norman—A pure race—Characteristics and Points, 
MODERN ARAB BLOOD.—English and American Thor- 
ough-breds derived from Oriental Blood—are now 
superior to the Modern Arabs—Nolan Arab. 


PONIES — DIFFERENT BREEDS, 


CHARACTERISTICS AND UTILITY.—Origin—Different 
Breeds—Shetlands and Scots—Galloways and Narragan- 
setts—Mustangs and Indians—Profit of raising Ponies. 


HOW TO BREED MULES. 


Value of Mules—Their History and Natural History— 
The Mule and Hinney—Thorough-blood wasted in the 
Dam for Mules—The Mule in the United States—Large 
size not Desirable—Varieties of the Ass—The kind of 
Mares to be selected. 


HOW TO BUY A HORSE. 


Of whom to Buy it—Extraordinary Cheapness and Ex- 
traordinary Excellence not consistent with each other— 
Points to be regarded—How to Examine the Eye—Broken 
Wind—Roaring—Whistling—Broken Knees—To examine 
the Legs—Splents—Damaged Back Sinews—Spavins— 
Ringbones—Curbs—How to tell the Age of a Horse, 


HOW TO FEED A HORSE. 


Consequences of Improper Feeding—Different Food for 
different conditions—Food for the Brood Mare—for the 
Foal—For Working Horses—Green Food—Carrots—Corn 
—Feeding Horses in Training—While Travelling—Sum- 
mering Horses—The Best Method—Management of Om- 
nibus Horses in New York. 


HOW TO STABLE AND GROOM A 


HORSE.—Requisites for a good Stable—The economy of 
Proper Arrangements—Ventilation—Grooming ; its ne- 
cessity for all descriptions of Horses—How Performed— 
Clothing—Treatment when brought in from Work. 


HOW TO BREAK, AND USE A 


HORSE.—What is required in a well-broken Horse—His 
education should commence when a Colt—Bitting—Put- 
ting in Harness—How to Use a Horse—Trayelling—Work- 
ing—Pleasure Horses—Punishment, 


HOW TO PHYSIC A 


SIMPLE REMEDIES FOR SIMPLE AILMENTS.—Canses 
of Ailments—Medicines to be given only by the order of 
the Master—Depletion and Purging—Spasmodic Colic— 
Inflammation of the Bowels—Intlammation of the Lungs 
—How to Bleed—Balls and Purgativ Jostiveness— 
Cough—Bronchitis—Distemper—W orms—Diseases of the 
Feet—Scratches—Thrush—broken Knees, 


FARRIERY, ETC. 


Castration — Docking and_ Nicking — Blood-letting — 
Treatment of Strains and Wound alls of the Skin— 
Cracked Heels—Clipping and Singeing—Administering 
Medicines—Diseases of the Feet. 


HOW TO SHOE A HORSE. 


Unskillful Shoers—Anatomy of the Food Illustrated— 
The Foot of a Colt—Preparation of the Foot—Removing 
the Old Shoe—Paring the Foot—The Shoe—Fitting the 
Shoe—Nailing—Number of Nails—Diseases of the Foot. 


BAUCHER’S METHOD OF TRAIN- 


ING HORSES.—What Constitutes a Well-trained Horse— 
To make him come at your call—The Philosophy of 
Training—Flexions of the Jaw—Flexions of the Neck— 
Flexions of the Croup—Backing—The Paces—Leaping. 


HOW TO RIDE A HORSE. 


The Saddle—The Girths—The Stirrupe—Saddie-Clothe— 
The Crupper—The Martingale—The Bridle—-Spurs— 
Mounting and Dismounting—The Seat—The Hands— 
The Legs—The Paces—Hints for Special Cases—The Art 
of Falling—Riding with Ladies. 


LADIES’ RIDING—WRITTEN BY 


A LADY.—Learning to Ride—The Side-saddle—The Girths 
—The ee Bridle—The Martingale—The Bit— 
The Dress—Mounting and Dismounting—The Position— 
The Hands—The Leg and Whip—Accidents, 


HOW TO DRIVE A HORSE. 


The Art of Driving—Pleasure Driving—How to Hold the 
Reins—Driving a Pair—Four-in-hand Driving—Driving 
Working Horses—Plowing—Three-a-breast, 


RAREY’S SYSTEM OF HORSE- 


TAMING.—Rarey’s System a New Discovery—Previous 
System—Principles of this System — Instructions for 
practicing Rarey’s Method—To Stable the Horse—To 
Approach the Horse—Tying up the Leg—Laying the 
Horse Down—Finale—Vices and Bad Habits— tearing— 
Kicking—Baulking—Pulling on the Halter—Shying. 


VETERINARY HOMEOPATHY. 


Principles of the System—Table of Remedies—General 
Directions—Treatment of a Sick Animal—Diet—Reme- 
dies for Specific Cases—Glossary of Diseases. 


12mo. 425 p.—Sent by mail post-paid. $1.75. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO, 
41 PARK ROW, NEW-YORK. 
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By Josern Breck, Practical Horticulturist. 
Beautifully Tustrated. 


This work, while preserving scientific accuracy, is written 
ina familiar style, and with the enthusiasm of a life-long 
lover of flowers, Its teachings are eminently praetical, and 
cover all branches of out ef door gardening. 


Bulbs, 
The cultivation of bulbs, whether in-doors or in the 
open ground, is clearly described, and such instructions 
are given as will insure success with these favorite plants. 


Annuals. 
All the finer annuals are described, and the peculiar 
treatment necessary for each given in full. 


Herbaceous Perennials. 


This justly favorite class of plants is given here more 
at length than in any work with which we are acquainted. 


Bedding Plants. 
The treatment of the popular kinds of bedding plants 
is given, together with that of Dahlias, Chrysanthemums 
and such as usually fall under the head of florist’s flowers, 


Flowering Shrubs. 
A separate section is devoted to the hardy flowering 
shrubs, including a very full chapter upon the 
Rose, 


We have no work which is so safe a guide to the novice 
in gardening, or that imparts the necessary information 
in a style so free from technicalities. Not the least 
interesting part of the work is the author's personal ex- 
perience, as he tells not only how he sueceeded, but the 
mistakes he committed. Thus far it is 


“The Book of Flowers.” 
SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.75. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 


WARDER’S 
Hedges and Evergreens. 


This is the only book wholly devoted to the cultivation, 
runing, and management of plants suitable for American 
Redging especially the Maclura, or OSAGE ORANGE; illus 
trated with engravings of plants, implements, and processes ; 
to which is ales a Trea eg.on, ~, Ng Bag os 
propagation, cilture,etc. By J. A. WA . 0 e 
PISENT PUST-PAID. PRICE $1.30 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 


BUIST’S 


American Flower-Carden Directory. 


Containing Practical Directions for the Culture of Plants 
in the Flower-Garden, Hot-House, Green-House, Rooms or 
Parlor-Windows, FOR EVERY MONTH IN THE YEAR, 
with deseriptions of most desirable plants, soils, transplant- 
ing, erecting a Hot-House, a Green-House, laying out a 
Flower-Garden, etc., ete. By Ropert Burst, a practical 
Nurseryman and Seed-Grower of Philadelphia, Cloth. 12mo. 
SENT POST-PAID, = - 7 PRICE $1.56 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 


BOMMER’S 
Method of Manure Making. 


COMPLETE AND CLEAR IN ITS DIREC- 


TIONS. 
Carries Conviction Of its usefulness, and the correct- 
oss of its principles 
wou GIVES GREAT SATISFACTION. 
Abundance of Good Manure depends simply upon 
systematic and well applied labor. 
ENGLISH AND GERMAN. PRICE, 2% ots. 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 
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Quinby’s Bee Keeping. 


Practical Bee-keeper. Fully 
Illustrated. Entirely The result of 35 
years’ of direc- 
tions for all contingencies that can ordinarily 
treating of Breeding, Movable-Comb 
and other Ilives, Robbing, Feed- 
ing, Swarming, Queens, Diseases, Anger, Ene- 
mies, Wax, Transferring, Sagacity, Wintering, 
Care of Honey, Italian Bees, Purchasing, ete. 
Bee-keepers will find this new work of .Mr. 
Quinby’s fully up to the times in all practi- 
cal matter. 

Sent Post-paid. 

Gratifying Opinions of the Press. 
From the Christian Intelligencer. 

“Quinby’s Work is the very best. It has long been regard. 
ed as of the highest authority in the matters concerning 
which it treats.” 

From Moore's Rural New Yorker. 

“This is a newly written and illustrated edition o1, Mr. 
Q.’s former work. That has proved of value to thousands 
of Bee-keepers, and tis, with its riper experience and added 
knowledge, can not fail of giving betters Wiest action, Thirty- 
five years experience !——-What beginner in bee-keeping 
will not bring this to hisaid? We notice the author has no 
Patent Hive to introduce, and expresses his opinions freely 
on the merits and demerits of the yarious hives seeking 
popular favor.” 

From the Vermont Farmer. 

“The book is written in familiar style, with the endeavor 
to be practical rather than scicntilic, thereby making it a 
guide to the tyro in Apiarian knowledge, as well as a stand- 
ard work of reference for the more experienced bee-keepers.” 


By M. Quinsy, 
new. 
successful experience—with 
occur; 
Pasturage, 


Price $1.50. 





From the N. Y. Christian Advocate. 
“All bee-Keepers should have this manual, and others 
may read it as a book of wonders.” 


SENT POST-PAID. PRICE $1.50, 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 


FLAX CULTURE. 


A NEW AND VERY VALUABLE WORK, consisting of full di- 
rections, from selection of ground and seed to preparation 
and marketing of crop, as given by anumber of experienced 
growers, 8vo, paper. PRICE 50 Cents. 


HOP CULTURE. 


Practica, DeralIts fully given, from the Selection and 
Preparation of the Sort, SETTING and CULTIVATION of the 
Plants, to PickinG, DryinaG, PressinG, and MARKETING the 
Crop. By Ten Experienced Cultivators. Mlustrated with 
over forty engravings. Edited by Pror.GrorGr THURBER, 
8vo, paper. PRICE 40 Cents, 


TOBACCO CULTURE. 


This is by far the most useful and valuable work ever issued 
on this subject. It contains full details for the Selecting 
and Preparing of the Seed and Soil, Harvesting, Curing, 
and Marketing the Crop, with INustrative Engravings of 
the operations. The work was prepared by Fourteen 
EXPERIENCED Tospacco Growers, residing in different 
parts of the country. It also contains Notes on the Tobac- 
co Worm, with Illustrations. Octavo, 4S pp., in neat paper 
covers. PRICE 25 Cents. 





ONIONS, 
How to Raise them Profitably. 


Practical Details, given very plainly by Seventeen Onion 
Growers of long experience, residing in different parts of 
the country. No more valuable work of its size was ever 
issued. Octavo, 32 pp. Neat paper covers. Price 20 cenés, 

NEW YORE: 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 4! Park Row. 








BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. 
a oe 
(For sale at the Office of the Agriculiurist, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 





Allen's (L. F.) Rural Architecture. ..............ccccsces 
Allen’s (R. L.) American Farm Book Loe 
Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals................... 1 0 
American Agricultural Annual, tee omg 50 cts. cloth % 






American Horticultural Annual, 1867. loth %5 
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American Weeds and Use ab nbs aaabaneuheccaie 175 
Architecture, by Cummings & TSR aes nae 10 00 
Art of Saw Filing....(Holly)........... 7 
Jarry’s Fruit Tek CERO Sere ie Sar emeepetes ST EO 175 
3ement’s Poulterer’s Companion........ ° 2 00 
Bement's Rabbit Fancier ........ ..... oe 
Bommer's Method for Making Manure . 25 
soussingzault’s Rural EcONOMY.........ccccccccccccccccs 1 60 
3reck’s New Book of Flower's..........sssecseeereeesees 135 


sridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s dianuai.. 
Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide... .... 
suist’s Flower Garden Director y. ° 
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surr’s Garden Vegetab ; 
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Canary Birds, 












Carpenters and Joiners’ Hand Book. CREOEEY Do xachucuaes i 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower's Guide. . 5 
Cobbett’s American Gardener..............0008 vi 
Cole’s (8. W.) American Fruit Book 5 
Se WN. nn ecantsncercssontbasensecdsace : 5 
Cotton Planters’ cy ee Ee ee er ere 50 
Country Life, by RB. M. Copeland. ..........ccsccsecseee 


Dadd's Modern’ Horse Doctor.......-. 
Dac Us (Geo. IL.) American Cattle Doctor 
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Dana’s Muck Manual 25 
Dog and Gun (Hooper’ 60 
Downing's Cottage Re Ree 00 
Downings's Country Houses ee 8 00 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening.............0..eeeeeeee 6 50 
Downing's Fruits and Fruit Trees of America......... 3 00 
Se VEE EOE, ba vcechaiis +d secepasneneseuceces 5 00 
ONG 00) MOT NUIE EY oso os 50 vn. 5n0555 590000600 0000080008 7 
Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower's Guide,................. 1 50 
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Field's ( Thoms “RB oe i ee ee 3 
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50 
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Flint Gearies 1. ) on Grasses... 24 

Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy F arming . 250 
French’s Farm Drainage .. ..... puibaebane hese apwewakwwes 1 50 
Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist..........ccsscssccccseceee 1 50 
ee rrr eee 1 50 
Fuller's Strawberry Culturist..............cc0.-escccccces 20 
Gardening for Profit, by Peter Henderson.............. 1 50 
Gray's SAIS PURE URN 2 oo os oes pac cuca Socnee 1 25 
Gray’s Mauual of Botany and Lessous in one Vol....... 4.00 
eet ee Sear ee re) 





Haraszthy's Grape Culture, &e, 5 

Harris’ Insects Injurious to Ve gets ition, plain 4.00, eol'd 5 

Harris’ Rural Annual. Bound, 8 Nos., in 2 Vols. samen 1: 

Hatfield's American House Carpent 35 
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Herbert's Hints to Horsckeepers............eceeeeeee 
High Farming Without Manure................... 35 
re ee a eee 40 
How to Buy a Farm and Where to Find One, .......... 1 75 
Husmann’s Grapes EY Sa ER aa a Ce 1 50 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy..... ..... ........ 125 
SERVINGS OR CBWUIC. ....000:s00000-4050000' 15 
Jennings on Swine and Poultry.................- 1 75 
Jennings on the Horse and his Diseases 1 75 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry. ..................06. 135 
Johnston's Elements 24 ricultural Chemistry. . 1 50 
Johnson's (Prof. S. W. "son Manures..... 1 3 
Kemp's Landscape G: LP po TAR ic scncsesecnes SNe ee 
Klippart’s Land Drainage...........cccccsscccesssscceccce 1 50 
Langstroth OU Cee Memey BOG osc c cesccccscscocseseseve 2 00 
8 Howto Build Hot-houses........ 6 cecceccees 1 50 

amiliar Letters on Chemistry.. .......0.eeee-e8 50 

Natural Laws of Husbandr. | re 7 





Loudon’s (Downing's) Ladies’ Flow er Garden... 
Manual of Agriculture by G. Emerson and C, L. Flint: 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor 
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Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management abies Sx 50 
Mayhew’s Practical Book-Keeping tor F armers........ 90 
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McMahon's American Gardener 
Miles on the Horse's Foot 

















































Morrell’s Ame un Shepherd 1% 
My Farm of Edgewood.. 175 
My Vineyard at “Lakevicw....c0..ss00- 1 25 
New Clock and Watch Maker's Manual. 2 00 
Norton's Scientific Agriculture ......... ... vh) 
ONION Culture 2.002. ccocscccsesccccccccccccccsecscsecess 20 
Our Farm of F our “Acres (bonnd) 60¢............ (paper) 30 
Jardee on Strawberry Culture ..........000 sescseescee rb 
Parior Gardener, by C. J. maaaangh. son eensheeiesienen 1 00 
Parsons on the Rose : bans phecsr : . oe 
Parkman’s Book Of Roses........- ssssseeecscceeceeeeees 3 60 
eat and Its Uses, by P ‘of. 8. W. Johnson . 123 
ecider’s Land Measurer...........cccccces: soccsecces = 60 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee keening (NBW,) .cccccccces 150 
Quincy, (Hon. Josiah) on Soiling Cattle................ 125 
cabbit # ES, co coacabsuecusss aehypaee™s == tsnwase e+ 3) 
DRED POMIUG.... .-ccc00ne covesqscreses sovcces-coceceese - 300 
tand’s Flowers for Parior — — iinenanatee desks. ae 
Rand’s Garden Flowers.. ...... iGchinendiaugeee OM 
tan dall’s Sheep Husbandry < 13 
dall's Fine Wool Sheep jinsbandry.. Dee cesccccccceses 1 00 
n tiv ers’ Miniature Fruit Garden.............sccceceseeee 1 00 
Richardson on the Dog... .. pi iper 30 cents...... cloth 60 
Rural A pemuniv : (bound), ...4 Vols... .erch........-eeeee 50 
Rural At T (by Jose phi Harris)... enna babe ese sé 25 
Rural Re iste r (by J. J. Thomas).. so Nee oeee 20 
{ust, Smut, Mildew and Mortld..........cccscocccseseoes 3.00 
Saunder's Domestic Poultry. (NEW). -paper, 40 c..bound 5 
Saxton's Farmers’ Library. 3 Vols. cloth 8 hese -moroeco 9 50 
Schenck’s Gardener's Text Book 5 
ibner’s Ready Reckoner. 39 
s Modern Car pentr 2 00 
Skillful Housewile _......... 7 
Stewart's (John) Stable Book’ |:: 5 
Strong’s Grape Culture.. 3 00 
Ten ing} Enough.. 1 50 
Tenny’s Natural Histor y, ‘ Zoology.. goch aie . 300 
T hompsen’ 8 Food of Animals,.......ee00 seoeeeeece bce RO 
Tobacco Culture .. (ausenedeeces 35 
Todd's (8. E.) Young Farmer '§ Manual. 50 
Vaux’s Villas and Cottages. .......2.-..0-ssseeceec eee eee 3 00 
Villas and Farm Cottages, (Cleaveland and B ees 4 00 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens.............+ . 2 
Watson's American Home Garden, cia veek Chek. ae 
Wax Flowers (Art of Making).. os -sesscgesessecece 2 00 
Wet Days at Edgewood..........0.5--eseeses ee eqeowens 1% 
Wetherell on the Manutacture of — ae ee 150 
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Woodward's Country Homes 1 50 
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<W 8. FULLER, 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
This is the best Book published on Hardy Grape Culture. 
CONTENTS, 
INTRODUCTORY.—BOTANICAL CHARACTER OF 
Vine, Propagation by Seed.—4 Jilustrations, 


By ANDI 


THE 
GROWING FROM SEED—GATHER WHEN FULLY RIPE. 
PROPAGATION BY SINGLE BUDS.—MODE OF OPERA- 

tion, Planting in Beds, Single Buds in Open Air, Starting 

in Hot-Beds, Form of Single Bud Cutting—5 Jlustrations. 
CUTTINGS OF UNRIPE WOOD.—THOUSANDS OF VINES 
Annually Produced from Green Cuttings.—4 Illust. 


are 
PROPAGATING HOUSE.— PERFECTION SHOULD BE 
our Aim, Span Roofed Provasating House, Lean-to 
Propagating House, Single Root *L House, Flues.—2 Jl. 


CUTTINGS IN OPEN AIR.—TIME TO MAKE CUTTINGS, 
Selection of Cuttings, Form of Cuttings, Mallet Cuttings. 
LAYERING THE VINE.—THIS IS ONE OF THE MOST 
Certain and Convenient Methods in Use.—1 Jllustration, 


GRAFTING THE GRAPE.—THIS IS AN OLD BUT VERY 
Uncertain Mode of Propagating the Grape, but Can be 
Used Successtully.—4 Jliustrations. 

HYBRIDIZING AND CROSSING.—THESE ARE OPERA 
tions that Should Demand the Attention of Every One 
Who Undertakes to Produce New Varieties, Mede of 
Operation.--3 Jlustrations. 

TRANSPLANTING—VINES WILL OFTEN REQUIRE ONE 
Season of Nursery Culture before being Planted in the 
Vineyard, Heeling-in.—3 Lllustrations. 

SOIL AND SITUATION.—MUCH DEPENDS UPON THEM. 
Preparing the Soil, Manures and their Operations, 

STEM APPENDAGES.— SPINES, HAIRS, LATERALS, 
Forms cf Leaves, Tendrils, Buds.—7 Jllustrations. 

PLANTING THE VINE.—A GREAT DIVERSITY OF 
Opinion, My Own Rule, Root Pruning, How to Plant. 

GRAPE TRELLISES,—2 Jilustrations. 

TIME TO PRUNE VINES.—PRUNING AND TRAINING, 
Opposite Arms, Oblique Arms, A Plan for Poor Soils. 

GARDEN CULTURE.—POSITION OF BORDER, TRALN.- 
ing the Vines, Four r Ti iers of Arms, Double Stem, Trel- 
lises in Gardens, Training to Stakes, Girdling the Vine, 
Removing the Leaves.—9 Jlustrations. 

GATHERING THE FRUIT.—PRESERVING THE FRUIT, 
Wine Naking, Pruning Shears.—1 J/lustration. 

INSECTS.—ROSE CHAFER, GRAPE VINE FLEA BEE. 
tle, Spatted Pelidnota, Tree Beetle, Caterpillars, Yellow 
Bear, Hog Caterpillar, Grape Vine Sphinx, Blue Caterpil- 
lar, Procris Americana, Leaf Rollers, Thrips, Aphis, Red 
Spider, Vine Scale, Diseases, Mildew, Sun Seald.—18 Zlus, 





DESCRIPTION OF (neariy Seventy) VARIETIES. 


REVIEW OF VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF PRUNING AND 
Training, Reversing the Arms, Single Arm System, Bow 


System, Long Rod Spur System, Upright Canes, Thomery 
System.—Index, 
SENT POST-PAID. - - - PRICE $1.50 


ORANGE JUDD & CO.,41 Park Row. 



































L Tiptree 
SSPWO-GAN. OLE 


A.N. WOOD & CO, 


EATON, MADISON C0., N. Y., 
Continue to manufacture their Improved 
PORTABLE ENGINES, 

For Farm and Mechanical purposes, They are particularly 
adapted to driving ‘Threshing Machines, Circular Saws, Mills 
of all kinds, Printing Presses, Wood or Iron Lathes, Machi- 
nery in Cabinet or Wagon Shops, Boring Artesian Wells, 
Pumping Water, Corn Shellers, &c., &c. 

We warrant our Engines to be what we represent them, 


and to give unqualified satisfaction in all_respects, 
: ‘ A. N. WOOD & CO. 


PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 
ENGINES, 
CIRCULAR SAW AND GRIST MILLS. | 


The Old and Extensive Establishment, the 
Mount Vernon Iron Works, has for sale: 


20 Portable Engines (Mounted on Wheels) of 8 Horse Power. 








25 do. do. do, do. 10 do. do. 

ly do, Gis paris nwaressnteebdweasanees 15. do, do. 

60 Portable and 10 Stationary Engines of 20 Horse Power. 

89 do. and 22 do. do. of 25 do. do, 

>) do, and 11 do. do. of 30 do. do. 

12 Stationary Engines.........e.eeees .--0f 35 do. do j 
9 do, of 40 do. do j 
; do. of 50 do. do. 

do, of 65 do. do. 
do, of 80 do. do. 

2 do, of 1C0 do. do. 





Also, 250 CrrcvLar Saw MILts of all sizes, and 150 REED 
& BUCKINGHAM’s SUPERIOR PATENT FLOURING AND FRED 
MILLS, with Botts and other fixtures, 

All are being erected with modern improvements, AND 
THE GREATEST STRENGTH AND DURABILITY IS GUARAN- 
TEED. 

Tuts Firm WAs THE First TO COMMENCE THE PRACTICE 
AND COMPLETE 


OF FURNISHING THE ENTIRE MACHINERY 
FIXTURES FoR GRIST AND SAW MILLS, AND MILL WRIGHTS, 
TO ERECT AND PUT THEM IN RUNNING ORDER: hence, their |} 
great success and reputation for getting up the Brst MILs 
IN THE Worn. 

Deliveries made in any cf the principal elties of the United 
States, 

For Information or Cireulars address 


C. & J. COOPER, 


Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


PREMIUM MACHINES. 
New~-Dork State Agricultural Works. 


WHEELER, MELICK & CO., Proprietors, 
ALBANY, N. Y., 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Railway and Lever Horse Powers, 


Combined Threshers and Winnowers, 
Clover Hullers, Feed Cutters, Saw Mills, 





Shingle and Heading Machines, Horse 
Pitchforks, Horse Rakes, &c. 


qualities of all the hand Seed Sowers in use; and also pos- 


| AND EVENLY, the most difficult seeds. 





| 
| 
| 








Tilustrated Circulars and Price List sent on application. 
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WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE 
cO’S CELEBRATED 
PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS. 











“FROM 4 TO 25 HORSE POWER. 
ALSO PORTABLE SAW MILLS. 
We have the oldest, largest and most complete works in 
the United States, devoted exciusively to the manufacture 
of Portable Engines and Saw Mills, which, for simplicity, 
compactness, power and economy of fuel, are conceded by 
experts, to be superior to any ever offered to the public. 
The great amount of boiler room, fire surface and cylinder 
area, which we give to the rated horse —— make our En- 
gines the most powerful and cheapest in use; and they are 
adapted to every purpose where power is required. 
All sizes constantly on hand, or furnished on short notice. 
Descriptive circulars, with price list, sent on application, 
WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE CO., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Branch Office, 9% Maiden Lane, New York City. 


HARRINGTON’S PATENT 
COMBINED 


SEED SOWER AND HAND CULTIVATOR, 
Price $15. 








Asa Seed Sower, $10.50. 
This machine combines the most important and desirable 





sesses advantages not found in any other, for sowing 
Onions. Carrots, Beets, Turnips, Par- 
snips. Peas, Beans, &c., dc. 
It is at once simple, light, easy to operate, sowing SURELY 
All slides, reeds, and brushes are dispensed with; and it is 


therefore not liable to get out of order, 
The cultivator attachment can be put on or off at pleasure, 





As a Cultivator, $9. 


THE HAND CULTIVATOR 

Is readily adjusted to the required width, and is a most 
thorough pulverizer of the soil, destroying weeds, and say- 
ing avast amount of labor, by dispensing with wheel or hand 
hoes, Full directions for working accompany each machine. 

For sale at the principal Agricultural Warehouses, 

Manufactured by F. F. HOLBROOK, 34 Merchants’ Row, 
Boston, Mass. Successor to J. Nourse, formerly of Ruggles, 
Nourse, Mason & Co, 


Sorghum the Most Profitable Crop. 
The American Sorghum Manuzal for 1867, 
Contains full directions for the cultivation and manufacture 
of Sorghum, the latest improvements in machinery, and 
other information of the greatest importance to all Sorghum . 

growers. Sent by mail forten cents. Address 
-. BUFFALO AGRICULTU MACHINE WORKS, 

















Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Clipper Mower and Reaper 











This Celebrated and unequaled machine, heretofore made 
by R. L, Allen, of N. Y. City, is now manufactured by The 
Clipper Mower and Reaper Company, at their 
Works at Yonkers, N. Y., where they have unsurpassed fa- 
cilities for the business. The Machine needs no encomium. 
Farmers throughout all sections of the country who have 
used it, are ready and willing to testify to its greatly supe 
rior qualities for all work, combining, as it does, more points 
of excellence than any machine yet made, 

Its principal characteristics, are: Simplicity of construc 
tion, Durability, Ease of Draft, Portability and Com 
pleteness of Finish in all its parts, 

These Machines are made of Four Sizes, to mect the wants 
of any farmer, as follows: 

No. 1, One-Horse machine (50 In. wheel), 814 ft. Swath, 
(The only: praetical One-horse machine in market.) 
No. 2, Two-Horse (light) 80 in. wheel, 4 ft. Swath. 
No, 8 pees (medium) 82in. wheel, 414 feet Swatb, 
No, 4, (large) 36 in. wheel, 4% and 5 ft. Swath 
Made also as a Combined Mower and Reaper. 
Address THE CLIPPER MOWER & REAPER CO., 
Nos. 12 & 14 Cliff-st., New York City, 


THE GREAT NATIONAL FIELD 
TRIAL of MOWERS and REAPERS 
in 1866. 


Extract from Official Report. 


“The record of the Buckryr js interesting in view of the 
fact that it was the pioneer in the path of the great improve- 
ments which have popularized Mowing Machines, and made 
them an absolute necessity to every farmer, It took the 
prize at the Great National Trial of Mowers and Reapers, at 
Syracuse, (in 1857), and at once sprang into a great popular- 
ity. In the handsof Mr. J. P. ADRIANCE, it met with mm 
enormous sale. The result of this trial clearly shows that 
it still keeps the forward rank which it won at Syracuse, 
and at many other subsequent trials, and that it is still as 
worthy the patronage and confidence of the public as it has 
been in any preceding portion of its history.” 

Descriptive Cirenlars, and synopsis of Official Report ef 
Trial furnished on application, by mail or otherwise, 

Manufactured by ADRIANCE, PLATT & CO., 
(Manufactory, Po’keepsie.) 155 Greenwich-st., N. Y. 


UNION MOWING MACHINE. 


LIGHT DRAFT, QUICK GEARED, EASILY MANAGED; 
FLEXIBLE CUTTER BAR following all the inequalities of 
the ground, and is the 


BEST MOWING MACHINE 


ever constructed. Send for a Circular, 
AGENTS WANTED. 
DUANE H. NASH, Genl, Agent, 
58 Cortlandt-street, New York. 


“ “ 











Patent Hand Lawn Mower. 


Simple and efficient. Price $30. Send for descriptive 


Circular and address 
WM. L. BOYER & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


PATENT ROLLER WHIFFLETREE, 


For plowing among fruit trees, patented Jan, 15th, 1867. 
Efficient, durable, and cheap. A tree cannot be injured by 
its use, and it saves _the expense of asecond hand in doin 
orchard plowing. Indorsed by the agricultural press, an 
best farmers of the country. Agents wanted immediately 
throughout the United States, to whom we offer great in- 


ducements. Write for a circnlar, 
W. PROSSER & CO., Manufacturers, 
ffice 162 Broadway, N. Y. 


GAAR’S CELEBRATED 


STEAM THRESHING MACHINES. 


(First Premium United States Fair, Illinois State Field 
Trial, Ohio and Indiana State _Fairs,) Gaar’s Gold Medal 
Threshing Machines, Portable Engines, Circular Saw Mills, 
&c. Pamphiets tree, Address A. GAAR & CO., 

Richmond, Ind. 


Leavitt’s Peat Mill, 
roduct, may be seen daily at office. 
on HARDEE % BENEDICT, 81 Pinest,, New York. 
N. B.—Correspondence from owners of Peat Lands invited, 


TEAM AND HORSE POWER THRESHING 
MACHINES.—Send for our Circulars and Price wy for 


JONAS “ 
sie Robinson Machine Works, Richmond, Ind. 
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A GREAT 
SUCCESS, 


Fruit Box, 


For marketing 
Strawberrics, Rasp- 
berries, Blackberrics, 
Grapes, and all small 


fruits, 
Price, $10 per 1000, 
— on for either 7 
or pints. Sample Boxes of 100 sent upon receipt of $2.50. 

This Box was unanimously commended at the meeting of 
the “Farmers’ Club” of the American Institute, held at 
their Rooms, April 2d, 1867, and is thus recommended by 
all the prominent Hotel keepers of New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington. 

This is to certify, That we consider the Gotnic FRvIT- 
Box the best fruit package yet offered tothe public; com- 
bining, as it does, to a greater degree than any other that 
we have examined, perfect ventilation, convenience, as well 
as compactness and beauty of form, and cheapness, 

We would, therefore, recommend its use to all fruit grow- 
ers and dealers, as a matter of economy and self-interest, 

Influenced ourselves by such motives, we propose to give 
the preference hereafter, in our purchases of fruits, to those 
dealers who pack them in the Gornio FRvIT-Box, 

Signed : Hitchcock, Darling & Co., Fifth Avenue Hotel ; 
8. Leland & Co., Metropolitan; Stetson & Co., Astor House; 
Spotts & Hawks, St. Nicholas Hotel, and 23 others. —Pui.- 
DELPHIA.—J. E. Kingsley & Co., Continental Hotel; B. 
Washington, St. Lawrence Hotel; M.A. Hoeckley, Markoe 
House; Wm. H. Baker, Ashland House, and 17 others. 
BaLTimore.—Dennis Barnum per Joseph Dorsey, Barnum's 
Hotel; BR. B. Coleman, Eutaw House; Wm. C, Reamer, 
Moward House, and 5 others, WASHINGTON. — Sy kee 
Chadwick & Co., Willard’s Hotel; Sprague & Co., Kirkwood 
House; A. hk. Potts, Metropolitan Hotel; H. S. Benson, 
National Hotel. 


J. O. MEEKER, Agent, 
82 John Street, 
New York. 
“INGERSOLL’S IMPROVED _ 
HORSE AND HAND POWER 


NAY AND COTTON PRESSES. 


These machines have been tested in the most thorough 
manner throughout this and foreign Countries to the num- 
ber of over 3000, 

Tue Horse Power is worked by either wheel or capstan, 
and in many respects possesses uncqualled advantages, We 
invite those wanting such machines to write for a catalogue 
containing full information with cuts, prices, &c., or calland 
examine personally. 

Orders promptly attended to, by addressing 


INGERSOLL & DOUGHERTY, Greenpoint, Kings Co., L.I. 
Nansemond 


Sweet Petato Plants. 


Of best quality, during May and 
June. Put up to carry safely — 
distances. Price, 500, $2.25 ;—1000, 

3.50 ;—5000, $15.00 ;—10,000, $28.00. 
This variety is successfully grown 
atthe North. Send for our Circu- 
lar of directions, etc. Address 


Murray & Co., 
Foster’s Crossings, 
Warren Co., Ohio. 
WEET POTATO PLANTS FOR SALE.—Well 


hardened and ready for shipment. Send your orders 
early if you wish to make sure of plants, Price per 100, 75 


























cents; 500, $3; 1000, $5. Catalogue of Flowers, Plants 
and Vines sent on application. 
ddress I. J. SIMONSON & BRO. 


58 Cortlandt-st., New York. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS, 


Safely packed and delivered where ordered, in New York 
City at $4 per thousand. Address i s, 
Matawan, Monmouth Co., N. J. 


ANSEMOND SWEET POTATO PLANTS.— 
Ready in season, May and June. Send stamp for Circu- 
lar with directions for cultivation and prices. 
D. CUMMINS, Conneaut, Ohio. 


WANSEMOND SWEET POTATO PLANTS, 
50 cents per 100; $4 per 1000, for sale oz 
A. M. HALSTED, Rye, N. Y. 


Carrot and Mangold Wurizel. 


T have Long Red Mangold Wurtzel, Yellow Globe Mangold 
Wurtzel, and White Sugar Beet; also Long Orange and Im- 
proved Short Horn Carrot Seed—every seed warranted to be 
grown last season. J grew them myself and know all about 
them. The Carrot seed is extra clean—free from stick and 
the beard all off. Either of the ‘varieties of Mangold Seed 
sent pre-paid to any address for $1.00 a pound, Long Orange 
Carrot, $1.25. Improved Short Horn, $1.37. et good seed, 
farmers !—Catalogues, containing over 100 varieties of seed of 
my own growing, sent gratis to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 


BEDDING PLANTS. 

Our Catalogue of Bedding Plants, comprising the largest 
stock in the country, is now ready and mailed free on the re- 
ceipt of 5 cents. HOVEY & Co., 

53 North Market-st., Boston, 


Striped Leaved Japanese Maize. 


Package containing about 40 seeds of this new ornamen- 
tal plant sent to any address, for 25 cents. Dealers supplied 
with packages or seed in bulk at a liberal discount. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 


OSES, Carnations, Verbenas, and all varieties of 
’ Bedding Plants, in large quantities to the trade. Also 
Grape Vines, Pear Trees. GEO. W. WILSON, Malden, Mass, 























By mai t-paid, at 25 cts. per _b.. genuine Bunch Ficld 
Bean (whites. Nddress J. BENNETT, Sunman, Indiana. 





SOUTH DOWN CO.’S PATENT 


SheepnWashTobacco 


THE BEST KNOWN REMEDY FOR 


TICKS, SCAB, VERMIN & FOOT ROT, 


should be used by all Farmers on 


SHEEP, ANIMALS & PLANTS. 


This pure preparation has been snccessfully nsed for 
years, and never fails to produce the desired effect when 
used according to directions, 











It will not injure the most delicate Animal. 

It will improve the Quality and Quantity 
of Wool. 

It kills TICKS on Sheep. 

It cures SCAB on Sheep. 

It cures all SKIN DISEASES on Animals. 

It kills all VERMIN that infest Animals, 
Trees, Plants and Vines. 





G2 For FOOT-ROT it is a sure cure, used as a poultice. 





t2" ONE POUND of this Extract will make 
TWELVE GALLONS of Wash, and contains 
the strength of EIGHT POUNDS of TOBACCO, 
as prepared by farmers. 
Sold by all Druggists and Country and Agricultural Stores. 


JAMES F. LEVIN, 
23 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


For sale by Dupter & STAFFORD, New York: Briss & 
Suarp, Chicago; E. M. Livermore, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Have You any Children? 


SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE FOR THE 


RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 
AN ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE MONTHLY, 
ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED. 
YOU WILL GET YOUR 
MONEY’S WORTH! 
Enclose $2.50 by Mail to 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 


459 Broomesstreet, New York. 


Send for a Sample Copy which will be sent pre-paid on 
receipt of 20 cents. 


CLUB RATES. 


Three copies, $6.50: Five copies, $10: Ten copies, $20, and 
an Extra copy gratis; Single copies, 25 cents, 

AGENTS and CANVASSERS wanted in every part of the 
Country. Clergymen and Teachers supplied with the Mag- 
azine one year for $2. 


THE AMERICAN REPRINT OF 


LONDON SOCIETY. 


RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 
PROGRAMME FOR 1867. 


PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. By Miss THomas. With 
Illustrations. 

SKETCHES FROM THE BENCH AND THE BAR. Bro- 
GRAPHICAL AND ANECDOTAL. Accompanied by Por- 
traits. 

ENGLISH CARICATURE. NoTEsS ON THE MASTERS OF 
HUMORISTIC ART IN ENGLAND. With illustrations 
drawn from the Salient Points of Famous Caricatures, 
(Several Papers and Numerous Illustrations.) 

THE OLD LONDON HOSTELRIES, AND THE MEN WHO 
FREQUENTED THEM. La BELLE SAUVAGE AND 
THE PRETTY W1poW. ‘THE SARACEN’S HEAD. JacK 
Srraw’'s CasTLe, etc., etc. 

LONDON MEN: ASERIES OF CHARACTER PORTRAITS. 
1. Mr. Pepys, 2, CHARLES Lams. 8, DoUuGLAs JER- 
ROLD. 

ARTISTS’ NOTES FROM CHOICE PICTURES. The Paint- 
ings rendered on wood by W. Luson Tuomas. No, 1. 
HoNEYWOOD AND THE BAILIFFs, 

&e. &c. &e, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


Single numbers, 40 cents. One copy one year, $4.50; Two 
copies, $8.50; Five copies, $20.00; Ten copies, $40.00, and an 
extra copy gratis. 

THe RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE ($2.50 per annum) and Lon- 
DON Society ($4.50 per annum) sent to one address for $6.00. 
~ §@" All Subscriptions are payable in advance, 

The January number of LonpoN Society will be sent to 
any address on receipt of 30 cents. 

HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 
459 BROOME STREET, New York, 


200 FOR A BRICK MACHINE SIM- 
{ ple ; $160 with Tempering Box and Moulds, 
warranted to make 15,000 brick with day, of a superior qual- 
ity. Address REY & SHECKLER, 
Bucyrus, O. 

















&e. &c. 
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WANTED: AGENTS 
For a New Work of surpassing interest and value to every 
one interested in the Horse or Mule. 
Tue RESULT OF TWENTY YEARS’ ORIGINAL INVESTIGA 
TIONS AND HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL PRACTICE, 
Over Ten Thousand (10,000) Copies Sold in 
Two Months! 


THE AMERICAN FARMER’S 
HORSE BOOK. 


BY 
ROBERT STEWART, M. D., V. 8. 


One Agent: a Veterinary Surgeon, writes: “T have ex- 
amined the book carefully, and it is everything I could wish, 
Send me on more books immediately, for I can hardly keep 
the sample [have got.” Another says; “One gentleman, 
on my delivering his book, atter examining it, handed me 
$5.00 and said I need not give him back any change, as 
he considered it worth more than ro Another writes: 
“I think it the best book published on the Horse, in this 
country. I have been doctoring horses, for my neighbors, 
offand on for the last five years, and have read Youatt, 
Dadd, and others, on the Horse, but I like Dr. Stewart's 
book the best, on account of its plain, simple language, 
and its sound sense on all subjects pertaining to the Horse. 
Another writes, March 4th: = Prospects, good. Those 
that have received the work are highly pleased with it. 
The beauty of the work, they say, is, they can understand it, 
it being so very plain. Iwas called some few days ago to 
our County Infirmary, to see one of their valuable horses, 
and found the animal dangerously ill with lung fever. 
thought it a good chance to try Dr. Stewart’s remedy, and I 
must say that I never had an animal recover so quickly 
under any other treatment.” Another reportreads; ‘The 
work takes well. Every one admiresit. If there is nota 
large number sold, I think the fault will be with the Agents,”’ 
Another Agent: @ Veterinarian of long practice, writes, 
after having read the book: “TI am fully convinced of its 
excellency, Having all my life been familiar with the horse 
and nearly all his diseases, I feel free torecommend the work 
tothe public.” The same person writes in a subsequent 
letter: “My mare has had a violent attack of Distemper, 
but thanks tothe Horse Book, I treated her according to 
Dr. Stewart’s directions, and she will soon be ready for the 
road.” Another says; “It isa most gratifying success, All 
who have received or seen it, are highly pleased with it.” 

The work is written from a standpoint DISTINCTIVELY 
AMERICAN, and covers the WHOLE GROUND of 


Stock Raising and Steck Management, 


including the treatment of the Diseases of the Horse, (espec- 
jally the AMERICAN Horse,) more satisfactorily than any 
other book extant. 
ti” Sold only by Subscription. 
tw Send for Circulars, giving full particulars, terms, &c. 
For Territory in the Western or South Western States, 
address either 
Cc. F. VENT & CO., CrxcrxxaTI, OHIO, 
J.S. GOODMAN & CO., CnicaGo, ILLs, 
ZEIGLER, McCURDY & CU., Sr. Louis, Mo. 
Applications from the New England States, Eastern New 
“ork, Northern Nv, the Southern Sea Board and Guy 
Siates, should be addressed to the 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
r PHILADELPOIA, LicuMonp, ATLANTA or NEW 


e from Pa.. Md., Del., and Southern N. J. to 
ZEIGLER, McCURDY & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 
Those from Western N. Y., to 
R. H. CURRAN, RocnestTer, N. Y. 
Those from Canada to 
R. CARSWELL, Toronto, 


IMPORTANT TO OWNERS OF STOCK. 


THE AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL & 
FARMERS? AND STOCK BREEDERS’ ADVERTISER. 


A first class Monthly Journal devofed to Farming and 
Stock Breeding. Each number contains 36 large double 
column pages, illustrated with numerous engravings. 

Only $1.00 a year. Specimen copies free. 

HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR FREE. 

The publishers of THE AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL have 
established a Veterinary Department in the columns of the 
Journal, which is placed under the charge of a distinguished 
Veterinary Professor, whose duty it is to receive questions 
as to the ailments or injuries of all kinds of stock, and to 
answer in print in connection with the question, how they 
should be treated for acure. These prescriptions are given 
gratis, and thus every suiscriber to the Journal has always 
at his command a Veterinary Surgeon free of charge. Every 
Farmer and Stock Breeder should subscribe for it. We will 
send until the Ist of January for 50 cents. Address 

N. P. BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED 
For the Best Selling and Most Useful Book of the Day. 
Our Agents are making from $100 to $300 PER MONTH, in 


selling 
Dr. MACKENZIE’S 


Universal Encyclopedia, 


or 10,000 RECIPES in all the Usrrvt Arts, such as 
AGRICULTURE, BREWING, WINE MAKING, COOKING, CE- 
MENTS, FARRIERY, MEDICINE, DOMESTIC LcoNoMY, Farm- 
ING IMPLEMENTS, &c., &¢., &C. 

New, reliable, and useful discoveries added to each edi- 
tion, making it the MOST COMPLETE book of the kind 
EVER ISSUED. No similar work has been published, equal- 
ing this in completeness, variety of matter, and reliability. 


Extracts from the Press. 


* One of the most important family works ever published.” 
—Rural American, N. Y., Sept. 1, 1866, 

“Contains immense number of practical receipts and 
other information.”—N, Y. Tribune, May, 1866. 

Circulars giving full description and terms to Agents, 
copies of letters from our Canvassers, caters | what they 
are doing; recommendations and opinions of the press, 
sent free by the publishers. 

T. ELLWOOD ZELL & COMPANY, 
eee in 1819.) 
Nos. 17 and 19 South Sixth St., Philadelphia. 


(cORRECT LETTER WRITING, CONVERSA- 
tion, Seine Marriage and Bridal Etiquette. 5 hooks, 
sent, postage paid for 75: ets. W. 0. WRMY¥BS, 675 B’dway,N.Y- 
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Two J Gold Medals } 


AWARDED ONE MACHINE. 


Harder’s Premium Railway Horse Power 
and Combined Thresher and Cleaner, at the 
Great National Trial, Auburn, July, 1866, for 
* Slow and easy movement of horses, mechanical construc- 
tion of the very best kind,, thorough and conscientious 
workmanship and material in every place, nothing slighted, 
excellent work, &c.," as shown by Official Report of Judges. 
Threshers, Separators, Fanning Mills, Wood Saws, Secd 
Sowers and Planters, &c., all of the best in market. Circu- 
lars with price, full information, and Judges’ Report of Au- 
burn Trial, sent free. Send in orders early, as our rule is 
“ first:come, first served.” Address 

R. & M. HARDER, 
Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 


NEW PATENT SOLID 


CAST STEEL PLOWS, 








MADE ONLY BY 
COLLINS & Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


These Plows are made of a superior 
quality of Cast Steel, recast in moulds into 
the exact shape required for the Mould- 
boards, Landsides and Shares. These are 
then highly tempered, ground and polished. 

Every Plow is warranted to scour in any 
soil. Any section can at any time be re- 
placed by a duplicate, or if the Share is 
worn, Stecl can readily be welded on to 
the point. 


(Send for @ Circular.) 


FOR SALE BY 
COLLINS & CO., 212 Water-st., New-York. 


The American Naturalist, 


A PoPULAR ILLUSTRATED MONTNLY MAGAZINE OF NaT- 
URAL History. 


Published by the Essex Institute. 


Contents of Vol. 1, No, 2, April, 1867. 


THE Moss-ANIMALS, OR FRESH WATER POLYZOA. By 
Alpheus Hyatt. Wish a plate. p. 57.—TuE FERTILIZATION 
OF FLOWERING PLANTS. By J. T. Rothrock. p. 64.—IN- 
SECTS AND THEIR ALLIES. By A. S. Packard, Jr., M.D. 
Illustrated, p. 7%3.—Tus AMERICAN SILK Worm. By L. 
Trouvelot. Continued. Jillustrated. &%.—Tuz Lanp 
SNAILS OF NEW ENGLAND. By_E. 8S. Morse. Continued. 
Iustrated, p.%.—Revitws: Preliminary Report of the 
Geological Survey of Kansas, by G. C. Swallow. Annual 
Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1365; The Amer- 
ican Journal of Conchology. p.101.—BoTany, The Ter- 
tiary Flora of Brognon, France; Drying Plants by Heat— 
two methods. p.103.—ZooLoey. Flights of Butterflies. p. 
104.—GroLoGyY. The First appearance of Man on our Planet ; 
The Eozoon in Austria. p. 101—CORRESPONDENCE. Wasps 
as “Marriage Priests” to Plants. Illustrated, . 105.— 
NATURAL History CALENDAR, New England Reptiles in 
April; Ornithological Calendar for April; The Insects of 
Early Spring. p. 107.—PROCEEDINGS OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIE- 
TIES, p. 11.—GLOSSARY FOR THE NUMBER, 

Address the Editors of Thé American Naturalist, Essex 
INSTITUTE, SALEM, Mass. 

TERMS: 
$3 per year. Clubs supplied at liberal rates. Single num- 
bers 25 cents, 


The “Louisiana Baptist” 


Is one of the best advertising mediums in the South or West. 
It is published weekly, aud being a Reiiacious and LITERA- 
ry Journal, it circulates extensively in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Arkansas and Texas; also, to a considerable 
extent in all the Southern States east of the ae 
River. Address WELLS & COURTNEY, Mt. Lebanon, La. 














GENTS and all seeking profitable employment 
f should secure at once the agency for J. T. Headley’s 
latest and best work, FARRAGUT AND OUR NAVAL 
COMMANDERS, Just out: yerpponiat selling rapidly; 
no competition, Address kK. B. TREAT & Co., Publishers, 
No. 654 Broadway, New York 


HE MAY No. of DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE, with Elegant Designs for the Spring and 
Summer Fashions; Music, Poems, Entertaining Stories, En- 
gravings, Household Matters, Full Size Patterns, and other 
useful and entertaining Novelties. Single copies, 30 cents; 
early, $3, with a valuable Premium, Address W. JEN- 
INGS DEMOREST, No. 473 Broadway, New York. Ready 
this Week. 








IF YOU 
WISH to KNOW ALL ABOUT 


WESTERN FARMING, 
WESTERN ORCHARDING, 
WESTERN TREE PLANTING, 
WESTERN HEDGING, 
WESTERN STOCK RAISING, 
WESTERN FARMS, SOIL, 
CLIMATE and PEOPLE, MARKETS, &c. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


“THE PRAIRIE = FARMER.” 


IT COSTS BUT 
Two Dollars per Year. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
IN A NEAT OCTAVO FORM OF 16 PAGES. 


Address EMERY & CO., 
192 Lake street, Chicago, Ills. 


CARPENTERS &BUILDERS. 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS send for Cat- 
alogue of new Architectural works, inclosing stamp. 
A. J. BICKNELL, Publisher, Troy, N. t: 


U XQuALIFIED PRAISE 
IS BESTOWED UPON 
THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE 
—-AND— 
FLORISTS) COMPANION. 


PUBLISHED THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, AND 
CONTAINING 
Articles on the Horticultural Interests of 
All Sections of the Union, 
BY THE ABLEST WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


t=" Price Three Dollars per Annum, _&] 
£aMPLE COPIES 30 CENTS. 


J. E. TILTON & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON. 
WASBY'S LIFE of ANDY JOHNSON, incloodin 


his wonderful rise from alderman to president, with 
his western trip and orashuns, The greatest hit of the sea- 
son. Only 15 cents.—Comic Jeff. Davis, by Mc ARonE, 
10 cts -RECONSTRUCTION, by OrpHevs C. KERR, 
15 cts. All these illustrated by numerous very funny pic- 
tures. They sell very rapidly, and are pronounced “tip-top.” 
Sent free on receipt of price, or all for 35 cts. We will sup- 
ply dealers and those wishing to sell, at following prices, 
and send goods free by mail: andy, $1 ber doz. Jeff., 
cts. Reconstruction, 81. HANEY & CO., 119 (removed 
from 109) Nassau-st., New York. 


GENTS, and all who want a good paying busi- 

ness should secure at once the agency for the People’s 
Edition of Irving’s great work, THE LIFE OF WASHING- 
TON; five volumes complete in one, at less than half the 
former price. Address E. B. TREAT & CO., Publishers, 
No. 654 Broadway, New York, 


ME. DEMOREST’S MAMMOTH BULLETIN 

*f LADIES’ FASHIONS for the Spring and Summer 

of 1867; over 10 Figures, price, plain, $1.50; Elegantly color- 

ed, $2; either accompanied with full descriptions, or with 

10 full-size patterns of the Brincipel figures, cents extra. 
Mailed free. Yo. 443 Broadway, New York. 


EW PHYSIOGNOMY;; or, ‘Signs of Charac- 

ter,” 1,000 illustrations; entertaining, instructive, and 
amusing. Ladies enjoy it. All should read it. Newsmen 
and Booksellers have it, or will getit. $5. §S.R. WELLS, 
No. 389 Broadway, N.Y. AGENTS WANTED. 


UNSON’S COMPLETE PHONOGRAPHER, 
the latest and best work on pers hme teaches 
the whole Art as recently simplified and otherwise {mproved, 
and also Beporting. No teacher is required. Price, post 
paid, $2.25. Address R. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 
No. 64 Nassau-st., New York. 


PUNCAn’s Masonic Monitor.—Complete Guide 
from Entered Apprentice to Royal Arch. Illustrated with 
Grips, Signs, Pass-words, Lectures, “ Workings,” &c. All ma- 
sons,(and those about becoming such,) shouldhave this work, 
Bound cloth and gold, $2.50. W.C.WEMYSS, 575 B’dway, N.Y. 


be [HE CHILDREN’S HOUR,” 
Edited by T. 8. Arthur, Philadelphia, Faq $1.5 2 
wy sur- 






































year. Sample Copies, 10 cents. “ Its exquisite 
passes our anticipations.”—LaDY’s Book. 


"PRUSSES, &c.—MARSH 
CO.’S Radical Cure Truss Otfice, 
only at No. 2 Vesey-st. Also supporters, 
bandages silks, elastic stockings, &c. 


A LADY ATTENDANT. 


100,000 ARBOR VITA, HEDGE SIZE, AT 
Wholesale and Retail. ¢mall Evergreens at 
Wholesalo, A 












. P. CHAPMAN, 
154 Fultwa-st., New York, 








A WHOLE YEAR. 

YOU CAN'T DO BETTER. 

YOU CAN'T DO BETTER, 

YOU CAN'T DO BETTER. 
FOR $2.50 A YEAR 
FOR $2.50 A YEAR 
FOR $2.50 A YEAR 

YOU CAN GET BOTH 

YOU CAN GET BOTH 

YOU CAN GET BOTH 


THE WEEKLY EVENING POST 
THE WEEKLY EVENING POST 
THE WEEKLY EVENING POST 


and the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


THEY ARE THE BEST PAPERS. 
THEY ARE THE BEST PAPERS. 
THEY ARE THE BEST PAPERS. 


THE EVENING POST contains: 


I. THE NEWS OF THE DAY. 
Ii. FULL MARKET REPORTS. 
Ill. A GOOD STORY. 
IV. EDITORIALS ON CURRENT TOPICS, 
Vv. LITERARY AND ART GOSSIP. 
VI. INTERESTING MISCELLANY. 
RemMITTaNceEs should be made, if possible, by draft 
or Post-Office order, payable in New York. 
2 Specimen copies sent free. 
WM. C. BRYANT & CO., Publishers of 
The Evening Post, 41 Nassau-st., New-York. 
Or, 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., American Agriculturist, 
41 Park Row, New York. 
SOMETHING NEW. 


THREE IN ONE. 
English’s Patent Combined Knife, 
Tweezer and Ear Spoon. 


Address 









ial kobe ala ap gE 


This little instrument combines within the space occupied 
by the ordinary pocket Tweezer, a Nail Knife and File, an 
Ear Spoon, and a pair of Tweezers. It is simple in its con- 
struction, being made of three simple pieces of steel, and in 
the most durable and workman-like manner: making one 
of the most useful and convenient articles for the pocket 
ever presented to the public. 

Ladies will find this article to be a very usefal and conye- 
nient adjunct tothe Sewing Machine. 

RETAIL PRICE, 50 CTS. EACH. 

For sale by Dealers in Hardware, Notions, and Fancy 
Articles Generally. 

Sainples sent by mail to any address on receipt of 50 centu, 

Address B. C. ENGLISH, Springfield, Mass. 


A SERIES OF ARLICLES written by Hiram 
Woodruff, on the Trotting Horse of America, are sow 
being published weekly in Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times, 


MONITOR MOWER, 


With “ Independent Sclf-Rake Reaper Attach- 
ment.’? The most Simple, Practical, Lightest Draft, and 
easiest managed machine in the World. See Report of 
FARMERS’ CLUB OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE, in N. Y. Weekly 


Tribune, Dec. 12, 1866. For Descriptive Circulars, &c. 
Address F. NISHWITZ, Williamsburg, L. L 











500 000 ARBOR VITA, 6 to 12 inches high, 
b) for sale at $5.00 per ag 06 CHAPMAX. 
154 Fulton-st, New York, 
] RAHMA POOTRAS, bred from stock weigh- 


ing 24 lbs. per pair at maturity. Warranted pure, Can 
be mom to oanie’s premises. Price, $8 per pair ; $12 pertrio, 


Bees, #8 per dofeks HALSTED, 68 Pearlst, New Xork. 
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(Business Notices $2.50 per Agate Line of Space.) 
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THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


(Established, 1861). 


THE IMMENSE PROFITS OF THE TEA TRADE. 


The Proprietors of “THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
COMPANY,” became fully convinced, several years ago, 
that the consumers of Tea and Coffee were paying toomany 
and too large profits, on these articles of every day con- 
sumption, and therefore organized Toe Great AMERICAN 
Tea Coywpany, to do away, as far as possible, with these 
enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to supply them 
with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea trade, we will start with the Ameri- 
can houses, leaving out of the account entirely the profits 
of the Chinese factors. 

Jst.—The American House in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in this country have made their immense 
fortanes through tieir houses in China. 

24.—The Banker makes large prolits upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

8d.—The Importer makes a profit of 3) to 50 per cent. in 
many ‘cases, 

4th.—On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Purchaser selis it tothe Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 
2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th.—The Speculator sells it tothe Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent, 

6th.—The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent, 

Gth.—The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer 
at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

&th —The Retailer sells it to the consumer for all the profit 
he can get. 

When you have added to these eight profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and 
add the original cost of the tea, it will be perceived what 
the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to show 
why we can sells0 very much lower than smail dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartazes, storages, cooperages, and waste, with 
the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents in China and Japsaa, one cartage, and 
asmall profit to ourselyes—which, on our larce sales, wiil 
amply pay us. . 

Some parties inquire of us how they shail proceed to get 
up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each person 
wishing to join inaclub, say how much tea or coffee he 
wants, and-select the kind and price from our Price List, as 
published in the paper orin ourcircnlars. Write the names, 
kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, and when the club is 
complete send it to us by mail, and we will put each party's 
oods in separate packages, and mark the name upon them, 
‘with the cost, so there need be no confusion in their distri- 
bution—each party getting exactly what he orders, and no 
more, The cost of transportation the members of the club 
oan divide equitably among themselves, - 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
drafts on New York, by Post-Office money orders, or by Ex- 
press, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the 
amount ordered exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Partics getting their Teas from us may confidently rely 
upon getiing them pure and fresh, as they come direct from 
the Custom House Stores to our warehouses, ? 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their Stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of 
clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the List of prices will 
show. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up the club. Our profits are small, but we 
will beas liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 
mentary package for clubs of less than $30. 

All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


- *PRICE LIST: 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 6/0. #1, $1.10, best 
$1.25 per pound. 

GREEN TEAS, ®80c.,, 9c:, $1, 
pound. 

MIXED, 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per pound. 

JAPAN, $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound, 

OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90¢., best $1 per pound. 

IMPERIAL (Green), best $1.25 per pound. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 9c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.20 per pound. 

GUNPOWDER (Green), $1.25, 


P. 8.—All towns, villages, or manufactories, where a large 
number of men are engaged, by CLUBBING together, can re- 
duce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third by 
sending directly to the 

GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey-Street.. 
Post-Office Box, 5,643 New-York City. 

gw We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey 
Street Store is at Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, a large 
double store. 
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$1.10, best $1.25 per 


best $1.50 per BD. 








From the Methodist, N. ¥. City. 

We call special attention to the advertisement of ‘Tne 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co., in one of the columns of this 
paper, from which it will be seen that, by their “Club Sys- 
tem,” they offer extraordinary inducements to the con- 
sumers of the beverage which “cheers but not inebriates,”’ 
claiming the saving of a very large percentage. Of this the 
purchaser may judge for himself by reference to their Price 
List. We have tested the quality of their Teas, and, so far 
as our experience goes, we are prepared to say that they 
are all that is claimed for them. 

From the Evangelist, N. Y. City. 
TEAS.—The attention of persons who purpose attending 


| the May Anniversaries is directed to the advertisement of 
| Tug Great AMERICAN TEA Co., Nos. 31 and 53 Vesey Street. 
| Itwill be seen that this Company have made arrangements 
‘ to supply families with the choicest new crop of Black, 


Green and Japan Teas at wholesale prices. The Company 
guarantee all the goods they sell to give entire satisfaction. 


| This will be a good opportunity for parties from a distance 








to ldy in a stock for family use at wholesale prices, thus 
saving several profits, 
From the Christian Intelligencer, N. ¥. 
Tre GREAT AMFRICAN TEA COMPANY.—This Company are 
doing an immense wholesale and retail business, and are 
thus enabled to offer their Teas and Coffees at very low 
prices, and of a quality which cannot fail to give entire sat- 
isfaction. Those who wish to economize are requested to 
read the advertisement of the Companyin another column 
of this. paper. 


City. 


MAY ANNIVERSARIES. 


A good opportunity for sending Club Orders will be afford- 
ed by the many persons who will be attending the Anniver- 
saries to be holden in New York City during the month of 
May. A visit to our Establishment of half an hour, and in- 
specting our method of doing business, &¢., will be time 
well spent. 

We shall be happy to see any of onr fr 
attend the Anniversaries, 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Veseysstreet, N. Y. 


ends who may 


On page 190 of the Agriculturist, the Company publish 
their mode of doing business, and other matters interesting 
to consumers of Teas and Coffees. It is worthy of perusal. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
A Valuable New Book Just Published. 
THE AMERICAN 


FRUIT CULTURIST. 


By JOHN J. FHOMAS, 


Associate Editor of “Cultivator and Country Gentleman.” 





In one handsome Post Octavo Volume of over FIVE HUN- 
DRED pages, illustrated by FOUR HUNDRED and EIGHTY 
accurate engravings. Strongly and beautifully bound in ex- 
tra muslin. 

Price, $3.00, by mail, FREE OF POSTAGE. 

CH This is the most thorouch and complete work on the 
subject published in this country. It covers the whole 
ground of Fruit Culture—containing ina clear, practical, 
and systematic manner the simplest detail as well as the 
more difficult methods of cultivation. It scems as ifnothing 
had escaped the attention of its experienced author. 

The criticisms of the Press are WITHOUT EXCEPTION, of 
the most flattering and favorable character. 

A few will show the opinion expressed by all: 

“Possesses sterling value.”"—W. Y. Daily Tribune. 

“Superior to any Fruit book yet published.” — Zlinots 
Journal, Springfieid, 

“Ifhas an honest look about it ; we advise all who feel an 
interest in Fruit enlture to put themselves in possession of 
it at onee.”—Moore's Rural New Yorker, 

“A book of great value."—Farm and Fireside, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

“The most complete and practical work on the sabject 
published.”’—Rochester Daily Democrat. 

“Mr. Thomas is master of the matter of which he writes 
80 well.”—Boston Traveller, 

“We commend it both to experienced practitioners and to 
new beginners with entire confidence.” — Cultivator and 
Country Gentleman, 

“No Agriculturist or Horticulturist oucht to be without 
it—we recommend it unhesitatingly.”—Practical Farmer, 
Philadeiphia. 

“A safe and reliable guide, on the various subjects on 
which it treats.”— Worcester Gazette. 

“The book is one of great value,”—Nevo Haven Register. 

“The best and most comprehensive horticvltural treatise 
for general use it has ever been our fortune to read.”—New 
Bedford Mercury. 

“The work is a practical one.”—Philadelphia Inquirer 

WM. WOOD & CO., Publishers, 
61 Walker-st., New York. 
HALL’S PATENT RUBBER 
CUSHION, The only positive cure for 
tender-1ooted horses, 
Price $1 per pajr. Sent by mail for 
$1.50. Send size of inside of shoe. 


fis 
PECK & SEYMOUR 13 Gold-st., New York. 
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These SCALES have been manufactured by the ORIGI- 
NAL INVENTORS for nearly £0 years, and are now 


THE AGKNOWLEBCED STANDARD. 


throughout the country. Dealers in articles bought and 
sold by weight cannot afford to use any other than 





Descriptions, furnished ou 


and 


Catalogues, with Cuts 
application to 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 


No. 252 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

No, 245 Baltimore-st,. BALTIMORF. 

No. 72 Camp-st., NEW ORLEANS, 

FAIRBANKS, BROWN & No. 118 Milk Street, 
Boston. 

FAIRBANKS, GREENLEAF & CO., No, 226 Lake-street, 
Chicago. 

FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., No. 182 Superior-strect, 

No. 125 Walnut-strect, Cincinnati, and Corner 


Co., 


Cleveland. 
Wood and Second Streets, Pittsburg. 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadelphia. 
FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, No. 128 California-st., 
San Francisco, 


THE EUREKA. 


BRICK MACHIN 


makes 3,900 splendid Brick per hour, with only nine menand 

one pair horses, or 4520 per hour by steam pores. ashe 

- ompler machinery ta be getting out of order or breaking 

oon, Its great simplicity and marvelous power command 

e@ approval of every expert, at sight. 
We challenge the world to prodnce its equal. 
s‘atigfaction guaranteed to all_purchasers. 
ABRAM REQUA, General Agent, 
No. 141 Broadway, New York, 


NEW WATER PIPE. 


WHY RUN ANY RISK? 
That leaden pipes contain water, spiney 
water, and injure the health, is beyond 
question. A certain protection is the re- 
cently invented ENCASED BLOCK TIN 
PIPE. Water, flowing throngh this pipe, 
cannot be impregnated with poisonous 
solutions of lead, as it comes in contact 
with pure block tin only. Pamphlets 
er of reports, and opinions, sent free on 
“SS application. THE COLWELLS, SHAW & 
WILLARD MFT’G. CO., Foot of West 27th st., N. Y- 


SQUIRE’S PATENT FRUIT JAR. 


Fruits Preserved Without Sugar. 

The Only Jar for Preserving Vegetables. 
The Newest, Most. Gonvenient and Economical Jar extant. 

This Jar is constructed so that the contents can be cooked 
4n-it, and all handling of Hot Fruit or Hot Jars or Tempering 
of Jars avoided; the contents retain all their natural flavor, 
and the labor of preserving is lessened more than one-half, 
Pamphlets sent on application, 

J.B, BARTLETT, Wholesale Manufacturer, 

69 Murray-street, New York. 




















HE PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 

NAW isa first-class Pictorial Monthly, devoted to Eth- 
nology, Physiology, Physiognomy, with signs of character,” 
and howto readthem, Only $2 year, or 20 cents a number. 
Address the editor, S. R. WELLS, No. 380 Broadway, New 
York. A good medium for select advertisements. Phreno- 
logical examinations daily. 


LARGE PROFITS 


Can be made in the STENCIL BUSINESS. Complete out- 
fits of Tools and Stock of the best quality farnished by, 
M. J. METCALF & SON, 101 Union-st., Boston, Mass, 














